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PREFACE 


This notice professes to be little more than a reconstruc- 
tion, in the form used for the Gazetteer, of the ample materials in 
Mr. J. R. Reid’s Settlement Report. The only difficulty has 
been that of selection, as the circumscribed limits of the Gazetteer 
required the omission of much valuable matter. 

Much of the matter has been revised by Mr. Reid in proof, 
and the whole has been submitted to the Collector before final 
printing. Acknowledgments are specially due to Bdbu Bhuban 
Chandar Bos, the Head-clerk of the Azamgarh Collectorate, for 
compiling the notices of towns and villages contained in Part IV. 

Naini Tal : 

The Sth August, 1883. 


F. H. F. 
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PART I. 

GEOGiiAFHlCAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

AzaMGARh/ a district in the Benares division, is bounded on the north by 
Boundaries, area river Gogra, which separates it from the Gorakhpur 

district, and by the Fyzabad district of Oudh : on the east 
by the BaJIia and Ghazipur districts ; on the south bv Ghazipur and Jaunpur : 
and on the west by Jaimpnr, Sultanpur, and Fyzabad. The adjoining sub- 
divisions of surrounding districts are : in F 3 ’zabad, tahsil Tanda ; in Gorakh- 
pur, parganahs Dhuriapar and Chillnpar of tahsil Bansgaon, and Salempur 
of tahsil Deoria ; in Ballia, parganahs Sikandarpur IVesri and Bhauaoii 
of tahsil Basra ; in Ghazipur, parganah Zahurabad of tahsil Korantadih, 
Pachotar and Shadiabad of tahsil Ghazipur, and Bahariabad and Khaupur 
of tahsil Saj'jidpur ; ia Jaunpur, two of the tappas (Chandwak and Pisara) 
of tahsil Karakat,^ tappa Saremu and parganah Haveli Jaunpur of tahsil 
Jaunpur, and Anglf of tahsil Kutahan ; an i in Sultanpur, tahsil Kadirpur. 
Azamgurh e.xtenJs from 25^38' to 26^27' north latitude and from 82°43' to 
83°54' east longitude.^ It is of very irregular shape, but may still be said to 
form a compact block of couutrv”, diagonals drawn through the middle 
of which vary in length from 40 to Go miles. The total area of the district, 
according to the latest official statement, is 2,147'4 square miles. Its total 
population, according to the recent census (1881), is 1,G04,654, or about 747-2 
persons to the square mile. But of area and population full details will be 
given in Part III. of this notice. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divided 

Adaiinistrative sub- into five tahsils or sub-coliectorates. These are again sub- 
divisions. divided into fifteen parganahs. The jurisdictions of civil 

and criminal justice are the two munsifis with one subordinate-judgeship, and 

* This is the official spelliE", the name meaning “ AVam’s fort”; vide post p. 5. This 
notice is based upon the Settlement Report (i677) by iir. J. R. Reid, C.S., which is a 
gazetti er in itself, and a mine of information upon everything that concerns the distiict, 
both in its modern and its past history. Tne standard aiuhoriiies on each subject, however, 
liave been coDSuiteil, such as Biochniann’s A'm-i-Akhari •, Gladwin’s rfii'o ; Sir If. M. Blliot’s 
liacee of the North-Wesiem Provinces and hi^ U’stvry of Iiidiii ; tlie Census Reports of 18t7, 
1853, 1865, 1872, and 1681 ; with others too numerous to mention here. The eotuiibutions of 
local officers have been acknowledged in the fooliictes and in the piefa je. ' Sikandarpur 

East belongs to tahsil Bansdih. ® For the extreme limits of the district the following 

latitudes and longitudes htive been kindly supplied by Mr. J. B, N. Hennessy, Deputy Super- 
intendent, Great Trigonometrical Survey of India : — 

Korlh. I ■ 

South 

These values have been taken from the Indian Atlas sheets Nos. 87 SE (j), 88, and 103. 
The longitudes have been reiiuced to G. T. S. value < f M.adras by deducting 1' a", to which a 
correction cf 2' So" is jecj.uirvd to reduge to the most recent yalue of Madras. 


Lat. 

Long, 

... 26°-26''-50'’ 

... 82° 59'-26'' 

F.ast 

( Bat. 

/ Bong. 

... 26°-12'-o" 

... 83°-53'-59'' 

Lat. 

... 25“ 37'-51" 

West 

t Bat. 

... 26°-8'-28'' 

Long, 

... 83°-H'-3l" 

1 Bong. 

... 82-’-42'-3l” 



CHAN'GES IN SUB-DIVISIONS. 


tlie 23 police circles,^ respecHvelj. The relative positions of the various talisilsj 
7nunsifis, and tMnas ; the area, ])opulation, and revenue of the tahsils ; and the 
names of the sixtoenih-centurj pargauahs from which those tahsils are descend- 
ed ; — may be gathered at a glance from the following table : — 
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Ditto .„ 

Kauri a .. 

95,484 

H6 
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96,020 

AtrauUa. 
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Ditto 

Kauria 

Kauria 

47,5*8 

CO 
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48,422 

A hi aula. 
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Sagti 

Sagri 

Sagri 

1,72,192 
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Sagri, Bau- 
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Gopalpur ... 






Kendrapur. 
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Gopalpur ... 
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49,844 

Maharajgauj. 
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Ditto 

Giiosi 
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Di'hri a u d 
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50,557 
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a 

Ditto .. 

Karyat ilit- 

Karyat Mittu, 

17,339 

23 
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Jahauagauj. 

J 
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tu. 






Total ... 

... 

... 

17,20,586 

2,147 

293 

l,604,654j 



At the time of the compilation of the Ain-i-Akbari the whole of the area 


Changes in those 
sub-divisions. 


comprised in the present district of Azamgarh formed part 
of the siiba of Allahabad and of the sarkars of Jaunpur 
and Gh izipur. Of the latter sarkar, however, but one 


parganah — the small one of Btlijabans--belonged to the limits of the present 


1 From thi^! estimate tlie ouh irtli:;.ttc jiirh-diCtioiH of 4 uut-posts or fntirtli-flass stations !, re 
heeti eseluded. - Tlie figures iii this cidiiinii are as supplied by the Collr-ctor ; the total 

exceeds that given in the census letiirneot 1881 (Foira XX!.) by Hs. 1,33.J. The ditiercuces 
are iu parganaha Deogaon, Gliosi, Natbupur, and Sluhanamadabad. 
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Mahul. 


district. The new parganahs not found in the Ain-i-Ahhari are two only, 
Mahul and Atraulia. It is only since the cession that Malml has been designa- 
ted by the name ; prior to that period it was kno^yn only as a taluki. 

Cut its existence at all as a fiscal sub-division dates no earlier 
than the middle of the last century, when it came to be re- 
garded as a separate revenue jurisdiction, owing to the large number of tappas 
and estates, — chiefly in parganahs Negun, Angli and t^nrharpur,' — that had 
come into the hands of the Saiyid family of Mahul. The ancestor of the 
family wa.s Saiyid Ahsan, called Akhimd Mir. He is said to have lived in the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, to have come in some official capacity to this 
part of the country, and to have taken up his residence at Saiyidpur,^ a village 
in the west of the present parganah of Mahul. From his descendant in the 
sixth generation, Sultan Jahan, three branches of Saiyids took their rise. 
To Khan Jahan and Mokarram Jahan, representing one of these, in 1731, 
some confiscated uishrges in parganah Surharpur (in Oudh), which adjoined 
parganah Negitv, were assigned under an imperial farnnui ; and, in 1736, 
a contract for the revenue of tapp'as Sumbhadih and Kharaunda was entered into 
by Khan Jahan. These tappas came afterwards to be known as the modern tappa 
of Po^Ya^, from the village of that name, -whore this brancli of the family settled 
and threw up a large mud-fort, the ruins of which still exi.st. But the most pi omi- 
nent member of the family seems to have beeu Sharashad JahAn, who, under the 
title of raja of Mahul, held a contract for the revenue of a very large area in par- 
ganahs Negun and Angli. He seems to have attained to considerable influence, 
and in 1750 w’e find him joining, as zarnlndur of Mahul, iu the struggle between 
the Nawab \T azir ( Safdar J ang . and Ahmad Kluin Bangash. After the murder 
of Shamshad Jahuii's sou aud succc.ssor, Didar Jahan, the taliika was resumed 
by the Oudh Government, and divided into six zdasA 

The modern parganah of Atraalia ov, e; it , origin to tlie efforts made by the 
Pulwar families to cstabii.■^h talukas. One of these, Balwaut 
Sinli, succeeded .so far that his acquisitions wore made into a 
separate parganah. This, the modern Atraulia [larganah, was chiefly carved out 
of Tilahani, and both names were given to it in the early settlements. One par- 
gauah of the Ain-i-Aklari — Chakesar — has been merged in the modern parganah 
of Gho.si. Ill the early English settlements we find, indeed, 
a third .sub-division of the area of these two old parganahs 
ol Ghosi and Cluike.sar under the name of taluka Surajpur, but this has now 


Atraulia. 


Ghosi. 


’ Often sf c'lt and iironounce l Saidpur. The correct s|)o.lin" is Saiyid-(or Payyid-)pur. 
- 1 hi; same word as tliiit used 10 express tlic very much larger divisions of Uritish territory 
coubiiiutcd at the cession. 
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disappeared. If we exclude Mahul and Deo^aon, tlie tract of country which is 
included within the thirteen par^anahs mentioned in column 2 of the statement 
above, probably tallies closely with tlie tract which bore their names, in 1596, 
and the now extinct parganahs Tilahani and Chakesar. But the third parganali 
of Deogaon tahsil — Bela DaulatabaJ —of course appears in the Ain under 
the name of the Mizamabad parganah, from which it was only severed since the 
commencement of the current settlement. Mahul, as we have seen, includes 
portions of iSurharpur and Augli, as well as the whole of Negun; and Deogaon, 
owing to alter.itions in the bounilarv between Azamgarh 

Deogaon. _ ” ^ 

and Jaunpur made at the fifth settlement (under Regula- 
tion IX. of 1833 , differs considerably from that parganah as it stood in 1596, 
and again at the cession in 1801. Ch.ikia Azamgarh was the tiame by tvhich 
the greater part of the district was known when it came under British rule. 

Prior to 1772, the date of the appointment of the first 
Chahld Azamgarh. , . . . 

chaklikidr, the parganahs ioclnded in it had been in the 

possession of the so-called rajas of Azamgarh, whose history dates from at 
least 1665, when one of them, A’zam, founded the present chief town of the 
district, which bears his name. The history of the family will be given here- 
after ; here we are only concerned with it so far as it worked changes in tlie 
nomenclature and constitution of the sub-divisions. Under the first article of 
the treaty concluded hetween Kawab ISa’adat Ali Khan and tlie Governor- 
General on the 10th of November, 1601, chakla Azamgarli, taluka Miihul,^ and 
parganah Man Natbhanjaii were ceded to the East India Company, and were 
included in the new Briiisli district of Gorakhpur. 

At the begiiniiiig of 1820, parganahs Deogaon, Niziunabad, Mahul, 
Ivauria, Tilahani, Atraulia, and Gopfilpur were transferred from the Gorakh- 
pur collectorate to Jaunpur ; and parganahs Sagri, Gho.«i, Chakesar, tSiiraj- 
pur, Belliabans, Karyat Mittu, Cliiriiikot, Muhammadabad, Man Katbliatijan, 
and Natbupur wmre tiansferred to Ghazipur. The former set constituted 
the four tahsils of Deogaon, Nizaraabad, Mahul and Koolsa ; the latter those 
of Sagri, Ghosi, Cliiriakot and Muliammadabad. Until the present district was 
formed, on the 18th of September, 1832, an Azamgarh deputy collectorate was 
in existence, at least from the year 1823. This cle[iuty collectorate consisted 

' llahul was ceded exclusive of taluka Oril. It may bo woith wl ilc to note here that 
2 ,t villaftea belonging to the Fyzab.u! di'trict are still included in p.arganab Mahul. Twelve of 
these constitute the (Iril malia ; twelve the Itamaupur mahal ; and one, Usariiha. is a nrilial 
by itself. In Atraulia i.argainih is similarly included one Fyz.dnid vil iage. Deodili, of jiar- 
ganah Surliaipur. On the other hand there are fuuitcen Azamgarh villages ( 1 2 of Atraulia 
and 2 of Maluil parganahs) included within the Fyzah.id district One would sux>l Oac that 
a rectification of district boundaries might he etfcctcd uith adrautage. 
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of the Jaunpnr part of tlie area transferred, in 1820, from Qorakhpnr, except 
Deogaon.^ Mr. Thomason, who afterwards became Lieutenant-Governor, 
was the first collector nominated, and during his incumbency the fifth 
settlement was carried out. The eight tahsils into which the parganahs 
had been distributed iu 1820, remained practically unchanged^ until 1861, 
when three of them — the Koelsa, Ghosi, and Chirhikot tahsils — were abo- 
lished, and the distribution of parganahs became that which is showm in 
the statement on page 3, wdth the single exception that Bela Daulatabad 
was, as already mentioned, a part of Nizantabad, and remained so until quite 
recently. 

Besides the fifteen parganahs, the history of which w’e have been consi- 
dering, two other parganahs — Bhadaon and Sikandarpur — formed part of the 
Azamgarh district, from its creation until November 1st, 1879. They w'erethen 
transferred from Azamgarh and added to those of the old Ballia sub-division 
of the Ghazipur district, to constitute the present Ballia district. These two 
parganahs are usually referred to as ‘ the permanently-settled parganahs of 
Azamgarh,’ iu reports and references made to that district as it stood before 
they were severed from it. 

The limits within which original civil jurisdiction is exercised by the 
subordinate judge and the two inuusifs, are shotvn in the 
District staff. column of the table on page 3. To the first is 

assigned the single and most southern tahsil of Deogaou ; to the Azamgarh 
munsif the Azamgarh and Mahul tahsils ; and to the Muhammadabad-Gohua 
munsif those of Muhammadabad' and Sagri. The highest judicial authority 
is the judge, who decides appeals, both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases 
on commitment from the magistrate. The magisterial and revenue courts are 
those of the magi-strate-collector aud his subordinate staff, consisting as a 
rule of two covenanted officers, two deputy magistrate-collectors, the five 
tahsildars, and three spociuB (native) magistrates. The other principal civil 
officials are the civil surgeon aud his native assistant, the district superintendent 
of police, the district engineer, the sub-deputy opium-agent, the deputy in- 
spector of schools, and the postmaster. Azamgarh is a purely civil station, the 
nearest military cantonment being that of Benares, at a distance of about 56 
miles by road. 

iThis somewhat obscure period of the district liistory has been very fully treated by Mr. 
lleid, to whose settlement report (p. 1S7) the reader is referred. ^Tlie only ch iiige was 

that .Mau parcranah was (a[iparently at the fifth settlement) transferred from the Chiriiikot to 
the Muhamiuadibad taiisil The correct n.uiie of this tahsil is apuareiuly Muham. 

madabad-Gohua, hut the latter portion o£ the name has been almost entirely dropped, 
^Honorary. 
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If any shape can he assigned to the district, it is that of a rough hexagonal 
Physical features : figure. Included in the Gogra-Ganges Doab, and therefore 
general appearaiiee. apart of the great Gangetic plain, the surface of the 
country is generally even, except where it is broken by the deep-cut rivers and 
streams that carry off the natural drainage. To the south of the Gogra a 
very gentle slope to the south-east begins, and, conforming to it, the main 
drainage-channels run in an easterly and south-easterly direction. Most of 
the streams have a running body of water only in the rains. The large marshes 
and lakes that dot the surface of the land are the most prominent objects in 
the landscape. No general description of its natural features can be given 

which would be quite applicable to the district as a whole. 
The district may _ _ . « . . , ’ 

he divided into two widely different tracts being found within its limits. For 

mam sections. purpose, however, of this notice two main sections, the 

southern and the northern, may be distinguished. It will be convenient to deal 

with the southern main section first, and in doing so we follow the order adopt 

ed in the settlement report. This southern soeiion, then, has tolerably uniform 

features, ami belongs to the b ingar or up-lying part of the Gangetic plain, the 

geological formation of which is supposed to have arisen from marine estuary 

deposits.^ The second, or northern, section may be again sub-divided into two 

well-marked varieties, the hangar or uplying land, and the kachhdr or newer 

alluvial land of the Chhoti Sarju and Gogra valleys. Tlie difference between 

the hangar of the northern and southern main sections of the district lies, not 

in the geological formation of the underlying strata, but in their superficial 

features and in the nature of the prevailing soil. The kachhdr, on the other 

hand, is of fluvial formation, and onlv found in the valleys 
Boundary between . . • . " m. i- 

these north and south of the two rivers just mentioned. The line of separa- 

sections. between these main sections is not very distinctly 

marked, but may be said to run from west to east, at a distance varying between 
one and five miles south of the Kunwar river and then of the Tons belov the 
point of junction of the Kunwar with the latter river. The area of the south- 
ern section is about 925 square miles, and of the northern 1,222. 

The southern section of the district is a series of narrow parallel strips 
of countrv, which lie longitudinallv west and east. These 

The main southern , , i- ‘ in 

section: a system of are divided from each other by hues ot swamp, and, after 

drainage basins, outlets from the swamps, become well defined, by iidlas 

or deep-cut channels. While the drainage lines are in the initial stage of swamp, 

the country in their neighbourhood is, during the rainy season, little better 

' Vide Shahjahanpur notice, p. 32, 
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than a large shallow lake. As the outlets work eastward and become deeper, the 
country within immediate reach of them is much more rapidly and effectively 
-drained. But in the table-land between their deepened beds new catchment 
basins and drainage systems are formed, which also end eventually in ndlas and 
well-defined watercourses. Hence, although the east side of this section of the 
district is on the whole better and more rapidlj^ drained than the west, exten- 
sive marshy tracts are not wanting there also. 


During the hot season these swamps are dry or nearly so, but in the rainy 
consisting of season, when, as we have seen, they spread over consider- 
swamps areas, the land along their edges and within reach of 

them is largely sown with rice, while beyond the depth at which cultivated rice 
can grow there is generally a fringe of wild rice (tinni) and rushes {narav. 
From the swamps the surplus water flows off sluggishly, and is further impeded 
by the irrigation dams which at short intervals have been thrown across. Dur- 
ing the hot months the swamps completely dry up, except that a little water 
usually remains in the deep holes in front of these dams ; and in these the fish 
lodge, until the water becomes shallow enough for them to be easily caught. 
The deep channels (ndlas) in which the outlets from the swamps end contain 
a running stream only in the rainy season. The chief drainage lines (swamps 
and streams) that traverse this portion of the district are the Gangi, the Udanti, 
the Dona, the Besu, the Loni, the Mangai, and the Bhainsahi. They are 
and their outlets merely mentioned here ; the proper place for describing 
the ndlas. their courses will be amongst the rivers and streams in a 

future paragrajih. Kor is it necessary here to do more than refer to the exist- 
ence of the more extensive depressions which may be termed lakes ftdh, and 
are distinct features in the country. Their names and some account of them 
will be given later on. 

Even in this tract, which may bo called a system of swamps and streams, 
Upper portion of upper portions are fairly well raised, and the higher 

the drainage basins. gpots have naturally been selected for the sites of villages 
and hamlets. Near them are usually found tracts and scattered plots of land 
on which ordinary crops can be raised and groves planted, but these tracts are 
never very extensive. They either run into low-lying ground, which is gene- 
rally cut up into rice fields, or they are interrupted by waste tracts, which, 
although on much the same level as themselves, are from the excess of saline 
matters in the soil useless for cultivation. These all but treeless tracts of 


waste and rice-land present during the hot months a very unpleasing, desolate 
landscape. 
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In the lower parts of the drainage basins — in the east of parganah Deo- 
Lower portion of in parganah Belhabans, in the south of parganahs 

the drainage basins. Karjat Mittu and Chiriiikot, and in the south-east of par- 
ganah Muhammadabad — we find fewer marshes and rice-lands; the tracts upon 
which the various spring and autumn crops are cultivated are more continuous ; 
hamlets are more numerous and nearer to each other; and the country is better 
wooded. This improved aspect results naturally from the better and more rapid 
drainage of this part of the countrj-; but the area thus favorably situated forms 
only a small proportion of the whole southern section of the district. In parts 
of it, too, where reh has exuded and where ravines have cut up the surface, 
removing the upper fertile soil, barren tracts are found. A pleasing example of 
perseverance in overcoming difficulties is afforded by the treatment of these 
ravine lands. The agriculturist seeks, by throwing embankments across the 
ravines, to stop the flow of the drainage, and this serves the double purpose of 
checking the erosion of the uplands and storiug a supply of water for irrigation. 
Behind the embankments, in all except unfavorable seasons, fair crops, mostly 
of rice, reward the industry of the people. 

Turning to the northern section we find, as already stated, two distinct 

, kinds of country, the hangar or old alluvial deposits — differ- 

The uorthern sec- . j i ^ ^ 

tion consists of two ing only ou the surface from the southern main section 
distinct tracts . just described — and the 4-ae/i/i<h’ or newer alluvium. The 
former occupies, continuously, the whole of the west side of this northern sec- 
tion, and all the centre of it except the north margin. It 
also occupies a portion of the east of the section, but a stretch 
of kachhdr country, from 3 to 5 miles in breadth, cuts off the north-eastern cor- 
ner of the hdngar tract from the rest. This detached piece of hangar contains 
most of parganahs Ghosi and I^atbupur and a small bit of parganah Muham- 
madabad. The main hdngar tract, which throughout its entire length abuts 
upon the southern section of the district, contains two entire parganahs, At- 
raulia and Kauria, and parts of six others — namely, Miihul, Nizamabad, Mu- 
hammadabad, Mau Natbhanjan, Sagri, and Gopalpur. 

The northern part of the district is not, like the south, divided into natural 
Its drainage sya- sections of regular form. The chief drainage channels in it 
tem and streams Ungri, the Mujhui, the Tons, the Silani, 

the Suksui, the Kayar, the Chhoti Sarju, the Pharai, the Basnai, and a name- 
less chain of narrow shallow swamps which drains the centre of parganah Baoi i, 
These will be more particularly described hereafter. With the exception of 
the Sagri swamps and the upper swampy parts of the Ungri, Silani, Suksui, 

2a 


(I) The ban gar. 
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Kaydr, Pharai and Basnai ndlas, all the drainage channels of this part of 
the district have well-defined deep-cut channels. 

The swamps with which the streams just named are connected are not 
eo extensive as those in the south part of the district ; nor in the uplands be- 
ana its lakes and tween the main channels are the marshes and lakes s,o nu- 
matshes. merous and large as they are there. The only lakes that 

need be named are the Koila and Kasila-Garsila lakes in parganah Mdhul, the 
Kaili and Duhia-Birna lakes in parganah Atranlia, the Ara lake on the bor- 
ders of parganahs Kauria and Atraulia, the Telhuan lake on the borders 
of parganahs Kauria and Nizamabad, and the Manchhil lake in parganah 
Ghosi. The chain of swamps in parganah Sagri, although it spreads' out in 
a few places into shallow marshes or lakes, is generally narrow, with strips of 
rice-land along its margins and general cultivation behind them. Its outlets, 
which debouch into the Tons, are deep ravines or ndlas ; but the branch 
of it which opens into the Chhoti Sarju is not much above the level of that 
stream. The drainage of the highlands between the various channels mostly 
passes off directly into them, and the country in the vicinity of the larger 
of them— the Kunwar, Majhui, Tons, Silani, and Kayar — is much cut up by 
ravines. 

The hachhdr country or new alluvium consists of two portions: (a) the stretch 
of country — mentioned in the description of the northern 
section as interrupting the continuity of its ddnpar eastwards 
— which comprises parts of five parganahs, Gop^lpur, Sagri, Ghosi, Muhara- 
madabad and Man Natbhanjan; and (I/) a tract on the Gogra on the north 
face of parganahs Ghosi and Nathiipur. These portions may be conveniently 
distinguished as the hachhdr of the Chhoti Sarju and of the Gogra respec- 
tively. In both cases the passage from the upland or old alluvium to the kach^ 
hdr or new alluvium is marked by the bank of greater or less height and bluff- 
ness which forms the boundary line between them. 

In the better raised parts the general aspect of the country, the hamlets 
General aspect of and groves, do not differ much from those of the bdngar; 
the hachhdr. jjyj. jjj inundation, or in which the soil is 

sandy and poor, the hamlets are small, scattered, and poor-looking. Though 
there is very little dsar, properly so called, in the hachhdr, the tracts of waste 
are very extensive, both in those parts that adjoin the Gogra and in those at 
a distance from it.^ In the latter are downs of light sandy soil which cannot 
bear constant cropping, and which the people must allow to lie fallow for 
‘iJe* aud kankar seldom occur in the deposits of which the hachhdr consists. 


(2) The hachhdr. 
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The hachhdr coun. 
try about the Chhoti 
Sarju in parganah 
Gopalpur, 


considerable periods. In tbe former are wide sandbanks (diydrds)^ much of 
which is covered with long grass and tamarisk, and their liability to destruc- 
tion by the river (as well as their inaccessibility in the season of floods) keeps 
them from having a settled population. These sandbanks are nearly altoge- 
ther destitute of trees, the land being too water-logged in the rains and the 
soil too loose to support them. 

But each division of the kaehhdr requires a separate description. What 
has been called the kaehhdr of the Chhoti Sarju begins in 
the north-west corner of the district in parganah Gopalpur, 
in front of the little town of Maharajganj. It comprises, 
first, the north parts of parganahs Gopalpur and Sagri, and 
lies between the hangar of those parganahs on the south and the main channel 
of the Gogra on the north. Its average breadth in this part is about five 
and a half miles. The watercourses by which it is traversed are in direct 
communication with the Gogra. These are the Gadhaia, which joins the 
Chhoti Sarju at the commencement of the latter’s course in the Gogra 
valley after it has left the uplands, and several other branches of the 
Gogra, into one of which the Chhoti Sarju is itself for a short distance 
absorbed. On the emergence of the Chhoti Sarju as a separate stream 
in the north of parganah Sagri, it keeps along the mar- 
gin of the bdngar country of that parganah, and, when 
about two-thirds across the parganah, it throws off a branch called the Badrauwan, 
which flows north-east into the Gogra. These streams will bo again referred to, 
later on, in the paragraphs describing the rivers, and all that need be further said 
here about them is, that between the Gogra and the Chhoti Sarju are many 
remains of old river-beds, most of wdiich are silted up, but some contain water 
in the rainy season. There are also many wider shallow depressions in the 
surface of country. These lie either close under the hangar or immediately 
behind the raised bank of the Chhoti Sarju. They are below the highest 
flood-level of the stream ; and when it rises they are filled with water, which 
finds its way into them through numerous little inlets and watercourses. 

On the east side of parganah Sagri the kaehhdr country turns in a south- 

and in parganahs south-east direction between the bdngar portion of parga- 

Sagri, Ghosi, Mn- nahs Sagri, Muhammadabad and Mau on the one side, and 

hammadabad and 07 ^ 1 i i i 

Mau tiatbhaiijan. of parganah Ghobi and the detached north-east corner of 

parganah Muhammadabad on the other. The average breadth of this part of 

^Uiydri (or ddivara) is a diminutive from Sanskrit dicipa, an island, and means a sand- 
bank formed by a river, which frequently becomes sufficiently consolidated to be cultivable, 
but is always liable to be carried away again by a change in the course of the river. 


in parganah Sagri 
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it is between three and four miles. After the bifurcation of the Badrauw^io 
and Ohhoti Sarju, the latter flows southward in a somewhat irregular course 
through the kachhdr country. Here also traces of old river-beds abound, some 
silted up, others still deep. But this part of the kachhdr enjoys comparative 
immunity from inundation. The whole kachhdr country is probably formed 
from deposits of the Gogra, left by that river when its main stream, or a large 
branch of it, flowed more to the south than the present channel. Among the 
most remarkable features of this tract are the three great lakes that lie within 
it : these will be described in a subsequent paragraph. 

The kachhdr of the Gogra lies in the north of parganahs Ghosi and Nathii- 
The kachhdr of ptu") ^0 *^^6 east of the tract just described, and has very 
the Gogra. similar characteristics. There can be no doubt that it also 

was formed of deposits left by the Gogra, as the channel of that river at vari- 
ous periods of its history shifted northwards or became diminished in size. 
The highest parts of this tract are generally found along or near the river. Be- 
tween these higher lands near the river and the bank that marks the termination 
of the hangar uplands, there is a gradual slope back from the river to a line of 
depression under the hangar. Part of this depression generally contains water, 
at least in the rainy reason, and in the middle of Nathiipur the depression 
■widens out into a large lake— the Ratoi Tal — which is connected with the Gogra 
by an outlet to the eastward, known as the Haha. These, however, will be fur- 
ther described later on. 

The average height of the district above sea-level is 255 feet; and the 
following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey 
stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude of 
^ch and the height above mean sea-level : — 


Heights, 


Tahsil. 

Name of station. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Height in feet. 

Sagri 

Biliriaganj ... ! 

26°-12'-0'3;'' 

83°-16'-23'lS" 

292-50 

Ditto 

Baniapar ,,, | 

26°-15^-7-T2'’ 

83°-25 '-29-43" 

269 07 

Mahammadabad ... 

Bhadir 

26°-5'.lU-87" 

83°.26'-25 82" 

283 

Ditto ... 

Chit Bisram 

25°-5t''-2'82'' 

83°-2C'-:8 5S" 

274-29 

Ditto ... 

Samenda ... 

26°-0''-23 97" 

8r-l5 -57-85" 

285-29 

Deogaon 

Khaiakpar ... 

25°-60^8•73" 

83°-16 -13-26" 

286 
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No records of the highest and lowest levels in the district can be given, ^ but the 
following bench-marks may be mentioned^ : — 



Height in feet 


Bench-mark. 

above Karachi 
mean sea-level. 

Position of levelling staff. 

Collector’s court-house, 

253-76 

On middle of floor of north verandah. 

Station church, W.-N.-W. entrance. 

253-60 

On top of sill, near its S. S, W. end. 


We may now briefly describe the soils of which the several divisions of the 

district consist. Beginning with the south we find what 
Soils: (1) in the „ j -i, , i , 

south— are called argillaceous or clay soils ; it is only in the better- 

drained portions of this section that loam and sandy soils are at all prevalent Of 
clay soils the chief varieties are 1 mathjdr, a clean grey or bluish-grey soil con- 
taining little organic matter; (2) karail, a black soil containing more organic 
matter than the last; and 13) kabsa, a whitish or 3'ellowish grey soil, which 
apparently contains an injurious excess of certain saline matters.^ 

The distribution of tlies-^ varieties of soil is not very regular. Bat of the 
distribution of the i*: niav be said that it is generally to be found on the 
varieties confines of the raised waste tracts; and of the second, that 

it, rather than matvjdr, is to be found in the deeper or central portions of the 
depressed rice lands. The soil of the cultivated lands round and near the 
hamlets has long since, from the application of manure, been worked up into 
loam; but it still retains to a considerable degree its natural stiff or heavy 
character. The rice-bearing tracts are unmanured and receive comparatively 
little tillage ; cultivation, therefore, has not much changed the natural texture 
of their soil. 

The clay soils of Azamgarh have the characteristics of clay soils all the 
and their character- world over. They at first take in moisture slowlj' and need 
a copious supply of water to soften them. When softened 
they are plastic, and when saturated stickj"; the^' yield up their moisture slowly 
and, as they become dry, shrink and crack. Of the varieties named above, 
Icarail is the most sticky and shrinks most, and matiydr is the most plastic ; 
while kabsa is softened with a smaller supply of water, dries sooner and cracks 

> Kindly supplied hy Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, Deputy Superintendent, Trieonometrical 
Branch, Survey of India. From a report by the Collector, it would appear that Bhadir is no 
longer kept up as a station and that the site has been built npon. ^ Among these saline 

matters are compounds of sodium and probably a soluble saU of an oxide or other compound of 
iron. The supposition that iron enters into its composition is supported by the fact that 
about the roots of rice crops grown upon some kabta soils tinny ferruginous-looking deposits 
are often found (settlement report, p. 4). 
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much less than the other two. In fertility kabsa is much inferior to matiydr 
and karail. 

In the northern section of the district the prevailing soil is loam, a mixture 
of clay and sand, but chiefly sand. The people know it as 
and (2) m the north. and there is a very light variety called halui. The 

origin of both these words is evidently bcilu, sand. But clay soils and rice- 
lands are found also in the northern section, although in smaller areas. The 
last are met with in and near the swamps and lakes. There are much more 
extensive stretches of cultivation in the north than in the south, and the blanks 
of waste-land are smaller; while the country is studded with hamlets and well- 
wooded with mango-groves. 


Considered with reference to their crop-bearing capacities, the soils of the 

district may be divided into two great classes — the rice-lands 
Classification of ^ . 

soils as crop bearers {kidrij dhanaOy dkankar) and those bearing spring and other 

into (1) nee land crops {harjinS)^. In the first is included the land on which 
rice alone is the staple crop ; to the second belongs that used for early autumn, 
sugarcane and winter crops. There is some rice-land which is treated as 
harjim land ; but it consists of small patches lying round little hollows within 
the harjins area, cr of fields where the two classes of land meet. But, as a rule, 
rice-land is treated as a distinct class of land from the better raised tract upon 
which other crops are raised. Within the rice area the quality of the land 
varies with the natural character of the soil aud the water-supply. Clean clays 
{matiydr and karail) yield the best crops, but the stickiness of one of them 
(karail) makes the planting out of the crop a somewhat arduous operation. 
The inferior rice soils are those which ara mixed with reh salts, and being gene- 
rally on high level suffer from want of water. In the harjins area the distinc- 
and (2) harjins tion which the people draw is between (a) the land round 
and between the hamlets, which receives regularly the best 
polo. labor and manure available and is called per, aud ( 6 ) that 

which consists of the outlying fields and is called pdlo. These terms are not 
universally applied to harjins land only; but in some parts, especially in the south 
of the district, the harjins land is spoken of generally as per, the other term, 
pdlo, being applied to the rice-land. This, however, is not the case in the np- 
lying country, where pdlo means harjins lands at a distance from the hamlets. 
Per corresponds to the bdra and gauhdni of the central and upper Doab and 


* In the settlement report it is balsundard ; the word is given in Elliot’s Snppl. Gloss. 
baUundar and may be translated ‘ comely sand ’ ; baivi means simply ‘ sandy ’ and corres- 
ponds to the bhur of Bohilkhand (see Sh&bjahunpur notice, p. 7). ’ All sorts of 

crops. 
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western Oinlh, the goenr or goind and yamai ^ of eastern Oudh;^ and the JcMrwa 
of Bundelkhand. Per is Hindi for the trunk and main branches of a tree, 
while pdio or palair is said to mean the outlying shoots. They seem therefore 
to be used metaphorically as names for soils, the hamlet being regarded as the 
stem. The term pcilo is also found in the neighbouring districts of eastern 
Oudh, where an Arabic equivalent, fard, ^ is also commonly used to express the 
worst class of land, the rent of which is sometimes paid in kind or by a low 
money-rent. In this district the middle class of land, elsewhere known as the 
second circle or manjfia (majha), is not represented, but to compensate for this 
there are numerous subdivisions in each of the two main classes, as, for instance, 
koirdr, the name given to market-garden land."* 

According to the recent census Azamgarh included in its area, in 1881, 
Barren waste, SIO'? square miles of barren land.® In this, however, three 
isar,reh,&c. kinds of barren lands are shown — waste 177,169 acres), 

lands covered with water (132,972 acres), and sites of towns and villages (35,293 
acres). It is with the first kind, the waste of 276'8 square miles, that we are 
here concerned.*® These waste tracts are generally on a comparatively high 
level, and during the dry months the saline efflorescence called re/i covers the 
ground with a puffy crust of brownish dust. Even where it does not coat the 
surface, the soil may be infected with it. Such lands bear no more useful 
vegetation than a brownish-colored grass known as I'tsaraili, the sharp points of 
whose leaves, like prickles, protrude through the efilorescence. But other causes 
than reh must besought to explain the great extent of waste lands ; among 
these may be counted the action of the drainage channels in removing the 
upper fertile soil. There is little land in the waste tracts which has a really 
clean soil; and that little consists of small detached pieces, easily recognised by 
the dark green, comparatively strong grasses with which they are covered. 

The general name of dsar is applied to the waste, whether infected with reh 
or not; but it is a mistake to assume that all the waste is irreclaimably barren. 
In proof of this we have the well-known fact that patches of ground on which 

1 Of Arabic derivation, signifying “ paying a cash rent,” as opposed to ‘rent in kind’ 
(which was paid on poorer and uncertain land’s). ^ It is not meant that these 

terms are confined to the tracts mentioned. ^ Fard primarily means a written 

statement or list and fardtkdshl is a common expression for a statement of a tenant’s cultivation. 
The three terms of Arabic derivation are jamai, iauli, and farda. The first has been explained 
in the note above ; kardi is evidently from hard, an agreement, and signifies land commanding a 
money rent according to agreement. * Settlement report, p. 212. ® The Adminis- 

tration Report of the Board of Revenue for I8r0-8I (1288 )'a6h) gives a slightly smaller total 
barren area, or 539-7 square miles ; the details given in the text are taken from this report and 
make up the total just given- “ Ihe proportion of barren to total area is very large in 

Azamgarh as compared with Basti and Gorakhpur, the other two terapurarily-settled districts 
of the Benares division. Gorakhpur had only 6tl-9 square miles of barren area out of a total 
of 4,598-1 ; Basti has 309-8 out of 2,762-8 ; while Azamgarh had 540-7 out of 2,147-4. 
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during the dry season reh exudes will, if cropped wiA rice, produce iu favor- 
able years nearly as good an outturn as the cleaner soil in their neighbourhood. 
The reason of this is that the salts of teh, which appear on the surface during 
the hot season, are carried below the surface in the rains, and the crop is not 
poisoned by them so long as the land is kept flooded. But when such land is 
used for crops other than rice, the poisonous influence of the reh is effectual m 
preventing germination, so that the plots thus infected appear as barren, 
leprous-looking blanks in the midst of the cultivation. 

The 4sar plains in the hangar, or old alluvium, of the northern section of 
the district are chiefly found in the tracts where the drainage channels take 
their rise ; but a considerable proportion of the waste in this tract is accounted 
foi by the ravine land along tlie Tons and other streams. Some of this land is 
still covered with trees, and in such places erosion of the uplands by ravines 
has been considerably restricted. It has also been checked by judicious terrac- 
ing in some places, where cultivation extends nearly to the stream's bank, and 
elsewhere by the construction of embankments. But the country near the 
stream has been in many instances altogether denuded of soil, exposing beds 
q£ kankar (nodular limestone) or of hard, brown, barren clay. 


In pasture lands the district seems to be very deficient. Except 
during the rains and in the alluvial tracts near the 
Pastures Gogra, there is very little grazing and the cattle 

have all to be stall-fed. In the few places where dh6k {Butea fron- 
dosa) still remains they are a little better off for pasture than elsewhere. 
As we have seen above, there are few woodlands properly so called. Near 
the Tons and other streams there are still a few woods of 
^ pards or dhdk, sihor, akol, hahul and other trees. Near the 

hamlets in the north of the district mango-groves abound ; in the cultivated 
tracts of the upper portions of the drainage-basins in the south of the district 
trees and groves are more sparsely planted than in the lower portions 
of the same tract; while worst off for trees are the kachhdr tracts in the 
north. The whole area under groves in 1880-81 is returned at 24,740 
acres, of which 329 acres are shown as cultivated. Jungles occupied 56,082 
acres, all shown as covered with trees or bushes, except 14 acres of grass- 
jungle. 

In the hdngar part of the district water is met at from 12 to 20 feet from 
the surface in the dry months of the year, and in the rainy 
season at a still higher level ; but the further consideration 
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of the subject of the water-level may be conveniently postponed to the part 
of this notice where the wells in common use will be described.^ 

We pass on, therefore, to the description of the rivers and streams of the 
Rivers and district. These are, in the northern section, beginning on 
streams. ■\y0st — where we have placed the line of separation be- 

tween the two main sections of the district — the Kunwar, the Ungri, the 
Majhui, the Tons, the Silhani, the Suksui, the Kayar, the Chhoti Sarju, the 
Basnai, the Pharai, the Haha and the Gogra. Besides these there are 
many minor ndlas, such as the Pika in the north of Atraulia, the Gadhaia in 
the north of Gopdlpur, the Badrauwan in the north of Sagri, the Dighi, 
Tamarhi and Dogani in the east of Sagri and west of Ghosi parganahs, the 
Tisui and Pauti, affluents of lakes, and others not named in any published 
map. In the south section of the district are, beginning at the south, the 
Gangi, the Udanti, the Dona, the Besu, the Loni, the Mangai, the Larui and 
the Bhainsahi, 

Although included in the above list, the Gogra ( Glidgra)^ can hardly be 
called one of the rivers of the district. It forms the district 
boundary on the north, as already mentioned ; but, except 
a few minor ndlas in the north, such as the Badrauwan and Haha, none of the 
drainage of the district falls into it. It is probable that at one time it flowed 
along the north face of the uplying land of the Gopalpur and Sagri parganahs, 
and that then a large branch of it, if not the main channel itself, flowed south- 
eastwardly in the channel of the present Chhoti Sarju’ towards the Ganges. 
No recent survey of the river on either bank in its course along this district 
has been made, and, as it is constantly changing its channel, it is not possible 
to define its course with any approach to accuracy. According to the map 
prepared at the recent settlement, the entire length of boundary made by the 
river does not exceed 40 miles as the crow flies. It enters the Azamgarh 
district near the village of Pikar (in the Fyzabad district^ in north latitude 
26° 22' and east longitude 83° 9'.^ 

Its valley® varies in breadth in front of the Azamgarh district from two- 

fifths of a mile to ten miles. The former distance is the wddth of its channel 

between Dohri in Azamgarh and Barhal in Gorakhpur. The river here flows 

through a comparatively narrow gorge in the old alluvium, the hankar reefs in 

which preserve the banks from destruction. The stream is thus confined to a 

* See Part II., post. * As to its derivation from Gharghara (Saiisk.) viJe Gaz., VI., 

666, ® The Gogra is known also as the Great Sarju and as the Deoha or Uehwa. 

* Corrected in longitude by + 1' 9 ", as noted on page 9 . * t hat is, ihe strip of country 

of distinctly fluviatile origin through which it flows. 

3 a 
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single channel and prevented from moving to one side or the other. This is, la 
The gorge at Doh- the only part of its course in front of Azamgarh in 

which the channel is persistent. Everywhere else the river 
has to deal, at least on one side, with the soft sandy deposits which it has itself 
formed. When in flood an enormous volume of water passes down the Gogra, 
and in most parts of its course there are at that time minor channels current 
in addition to the main one. It is easy to understand, therefore, that in a period 
Changes in the of years the main stream oscillates a good deal within the 
channel. Valley. The stream sometimes shifts suddenly into one of 

the minor channels, but generally, if there is diluvion of the banks, changes in 
the channel are gradually worked out. At the present time the area in this 
district within which the river oscillates is from two to six miles in breadth j 
but it seems scarcely possible to trace with certainty the causes that provoke 
its changes. 

The facts stated above seem to show the futility of the attempts that have 
Futility of attempts recent years been made to turn the river at some points 
to turn the Gogra. jjj district. Obstacles put down in the river’s bed, 
where it runs through its own deposits, will either be disregarded by it or 
avoided by a slight deviation to one side or the other. If, on the other hand, 
the river is running against solid hangar deposits, these rarely require aid in 
resisting it ; or, if unable to resist it, they are not likely to become so by any 
help we can afibrd to give them. The way in which, in some instances, the 
credit due to the kanhar reefs of the old alluvium in stopping the encroachments 
of the stream has been given to adl stakes and bamboo faggots is amusino- to 
say the least of it. Moreover, it is necessary to bear in mind that a chano-e 
either natural or enforced, in one part of the river’s course may be very tem- 
poary aud have an injurious effect in some other part. 

The deposits of the Gogra are mostly sand. The clay silt which it 
throws down occurs chiefly in small patches, has never much depth and 
is generally deposited in depressions. The sediment left by the floods 
mostly sand-laden, which sometimes spread over large areas of the bet- 
ter-raised lands in the valleys, is often very injurious. Rerrardincr the 
recent action of the Gogra Mr. Reid wrote, in 1877, as followr:- ^ 
“Recently the Gogra showed some tendency to return to its old channel 

country. During three or four years 
previous to 1872 it cut away a good deal of the high land 
* Settlement report, p. i|. 
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on its edge, and topping the bank, its spill-water spread across the country to 
the southward, covering the surface with sand and leaving the seeds of what 
soon became a dense jungle of high grass and tamarisk. To tliis is due the 
small proportion of cultivated land in the hachhdr of the Gogra. Three or 
four deep ndlas also were excavated by it in the same direction. Through these 
large rapid streams flowed into the Ratoi Tal, and out again into the Gogra by 
the Haha. The deeper parts of the lake have become shallower from the depo- 
sits of silt thrown down by the current, while a large area on the west and north 
sides of the lake has been covered with sand and raised above its ordinary flood- 
level.” During the last three years the river has been rising above its banks, 
and the effect has been to slightlj’’ diminish the area of the district.^ 


The river is used very little for irrigation, and in places whirlpools render 
Irrigation and na- navigation dangerous for country boats ; but it is still, 

vigation. probably always will be, more or less of a highway, 

both westward and eastward, for the carriage into the north half of the district 
of food-grains, salt, tobacco and some other kinds of merchandise. The largest 
tonnage of vessels used is stated by the Collector to be 1,000 maunds. The im- 
port traffic is still very considerable, but the traffic eastward is less than it was 30 
or 40 years ago ; the reasons for this will be more conveniently given when we 
consider the trade of the district.^ It is sufficient here to note that few boat- 
men of Dohri and the other river ports now travel beyond Patna, whereas most 
of the older men will be found to have made in former days many voyages to 
Calcutta. 

The Chhoti Sarju^ rises in the Fyzabad district and traverses the 
north-west corner of Azamgarh, passing nearly through 
the centre of parganah Atraulia. For about five miles it 
is the boundary between Kauria parganah of this district and the Fyzabad 
district, and (if the settlement map may be trusted) it is joined by the Gadhaia 
ndla, which is a small branch of the Gogra, at the point where its course 
turns from nearly due east to south. After this junction the united stream 
is still called the Chhoti Sarju, but is in reality a subordinate branch of 
the Gogra. For some way it runs close under the hangar country of par- 
ganah Gopalpnr ; and the country between it and the main stream of the 
Gogra is intersected by several branches of the latter river. These, as well 
as the Chhoti Sarju, are nearly dry during seven or eight months of the 


The Chhoti Sarja. 


* Note by Mr. J. G. Laidman, Officiating Collector, 28th September, 1882. * See Part 

III., post, 3 The fiual rowels of both words are pronounced long and the name, to be quite 
correct, should be spelt Chhoti Sarju. To avoid excessive correction of proofs final vowels are 
■usually printed without the long mark over them, as the reader will doubtless have noticed . 
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year, but in the rainy season they are all large navigable streams. Turn- 
ing northward, the Chhoti Sarju is, at Chapri on the confines of parganah 
Gopalpur, absorbed (as already mentioned in the description of the kachhdr 
country) into one of the large channels of the Gogra. But at Karkhia, a little 
way east of Chapri, it again emerges from the Gogra, and keeps along the 
margin of the hangar country of parganah Sagri. After flowing for about two- 
thirds of the width of the parganah, a branch called the Badrauwan is thrown 
off in a north-east direction towards the Gogra. Of late years the Badrauwan 
has become a larger and deeper channel than, after the bifurcation, is the 
Chhoti Sarju itself, and it carries back to the Gogra a large share of the water 
that leaves the latter at Karkhia. The country near the Gogra is still inter- 
sected hy subordinate branches of the river; while that lying back from it, about 
the Chhoti Sarju and the Badrauwan, contains many remains of old river-beds, 
in some of which there is a flow of water in the rains. At Sahroj, a short 

, . . , way above the town of Man, the fChhoti Sarin is ioined 

Junction of the ' . . . . 

Chhoti Sarju and by the Ions, and thereafter, down to its junction with 

the Ganges near Ballia, it is known as the Sarjn.t 
Below Sahroj, it contains a stream of running water at all seasons : above it, 
the bed is dry or contains only stagnant water during the dry months of the 
year. 

This river is little used for irrigation, but the methods adopted, by means 
Irrigation andna- of embankments, for obtaining water from this and the other 
vigation. streams of the district will be fully described in the proper 

place.^ It is navigable only during the rains, and for a short time after it, by 
small vessels with a tonnage of from one to four hundred manuds. The nature 
and extent of the traffic will be found detailed in the part of this notice which 
is concerned with the trade of the district.® 

The Tons,* which is the chief of the remaining streams, takes its rise many 
The Tons beyond the Azamgarh frontier, in the west of the Fyza- 

bad district. It flows parallel with the Gogra till it enters 
the district, 6 miles north-east of Mahul; it is soon after joined by the Majhui on 
the borders of the Kizamabad parganah, and it flows thence in a very tortuous 
course for about 35 miles south-east to the station of Azamgarh: it then runs 
north-east for 8 miles to Birman in the south of Sagri parganah, and thence 
south-east past Muhammadabad to its junction with the Chhoti Sarju. The 

1 rae Ghazipnr notice. ^ See Part II , post. s gee Part III , post. < In the 

Ondh Gazetteer (1., 407) the Tons is said to be formed by the confluence of the Bisoi and the 
Madha with the Ma]hui, and is said to form the boundary between Fyzabad and Sultanpur 
distric's. Unless there is another stream of the last name not marked on the map the above 
Statement must refer to the junction of the Majhui and Tons in the Azamgarh district. 
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united stream then flows south-south-east through parganah Mau Natbhanjan, 
and again for a short distance through parganah Muhammadabad; it Anally 
passes out into the Grhazipur district ; and, after flowing through and along the 
north of that district, finds its way into the Ganges in the south of Ballia. 
Below the junction the river is known as the Chhoti Sarju or simply Sarju. The 
only other places of importance on its banks, besides those mentioned above, are 
the towns of Nizamabad and Mau. 

For four or five months in the year the stream is said to be large enough 
to bear boats of over 100 maunds burden, but the traffic is very slight. In the 
hot weather the riveris fordable in places. The banks are steep and hence the 
water is little used for irrigation. 

The Kunwar, the Ungri, the Majhni, the Silani, the Suksni and the Ka- 

j . -i. . • afil.xents of the Tons, and join it before it enters 

ana its tributaries. . , , , 7 j 

the Muhammadabad parganah. The Kunwar and Majhui form 

a short way beyond the confines of Azamgarh ; the Ungri (which joins the 
Majhui about 4 miles above the junction of the latter with the Tons) and such 
of the other drainage-channels of the northern section of the district as ulti- 
mately join the Tons take their rise within the district. The courses of these 
streams, however, will be sufficiently apparent from the map prefixed to this 
notice. Besides these affluents of the Tons there is a nameless chain of narrow 
shallow swamps draining the centre of parganah Sagri, and already mentioned 
in the description of the northern main section of the district. This chain has 
two outlets into the Tons and one into the Chhoti Sarju. 

Between the Chhoti Sarju aud the Gogra are two streams, the Pharai 
The Pharai and Basnai, which form within the Azamgarh district and 
®*^****' drain the north-east corner of it (parganahs Nathupur and 

Ghosi). All three run into, or connect themselves with, the Gogra, but beyond 
the boundaries of the Azamgarh district. 

The drainage system of the southern section of the district consists, as 
^^Small^streams_ of already mentioned, of swamps and the streams that form 
of the district. their Outlets. In the settlement report they are designated 
‘lines of swamp and ndld\ Three of these, known as the Gangi, Besu 
and Mangai, reach back into the Jaunpur district, or at least to the ex- 
treme west of this district : all the others are formed within Azamgarh. Into 
the Besn flows the Loni on the borders of this district ; the Dona and Udanti 
unite on the borders and the joint stream falls into the Besu a little to the east- 
ward in the Gbazipnr district. Thns all these lines (except the Gangi, Mangai 
and Bhainsahi) may be said to be affluents of the Besn. The Bhainsahi joins the 
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Chhotl Sarju beyond the district boundary^ Only the Gangi, Besu and Mangai 
have independent courses of any great length in the GhSzipur district : the 
two former fall into the Ganges and the last joins the Sarju to the west of the 
town of Ballia.^ 

The hydrography of this part of the country is still to a great extent 
dependent upon the survey made in 1835-36, and when a new survey is under- 
taken doubtless many minor changes will be discovered, the existence of which 
cannot now be ascertained. 

The above are all the streams of any importance, but there are numerous 
^ , , smaller drainage lines in connection with the lakes, which 

we now proceed to describe. In the southern main section 
of the district the larger depressions are known as the Kotjil, Jamuawan, and 
Gumkdih lakes intahsil Deogkon, the Kumbh lake on the borders of parganahs 
M&hul and Deogaon, the Pukh lake in parganah Mahul, the Asauna lake in 
parganah Muhanimadahad, and, largest of all, the Gamhirban lake in parganah 
Nizamabad. The water in these marshes or lakes does not last the dry weather, 
and of those named there is perhaps not one that has not been known to dry 
up in years of drought. But both these and other smaller depressions are full 
of water in the rains and cold weather, and during the former season their 
overflow often covers a considerable area, much of which is adapted for rice 
cultivation. The surplus water from them finds its way into one or other of 
the main drainage channels of the district. While the water in them holds out, 
they abound with aquatio vegetation — rushes, wild rice, siwur, water-lilies, and . 
the like — a good deal of which is utilized by the people. They contain also 
considerable quantities of fish.' 

In the northern section of the district are the Koila and Kasila-Garsila 
lakes in parganah Mahul, the Kaili and Duhia-Birna in parganah Atraulia, the 
Ara on the borders of Kauria and Atraulia, the Telhnau on the borders of 
Kauria and Nizamabad, and the Manchhil lake in parganah Ghosi. These all 
occupy the hangar or old alluvium, and in addition to them is the long 
chain of swamps in parganah Sagri, of which mention has already been made. 
But in the kachhdr we find the three most important lakes of this half of the 
district. These are the Salona Tal in Sagri, 12,560 feet by 9,620 feet in length 
and breadth and about 20 feet in depth ; the Pakri-pewa Tal in Ghosi, 6 miles 
by 2 miles and 25 feet in depth ; the Narja Tal in Muhammadabad^ and the 
Batoi Tal, covering about 5,000 acres, in the middle of parganah Nathupur. The 

^ In parganab Zahurabad of the Ghazipur district. ’ Vide Ghazipur, Part I. s An 

under ground tunnel of masonry is said to connect the Narja Tal -with the fort of Cbanbbai- 
pur or Bindraban, a mile distant from it ; but this is doubtless a myth. 
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three former never dry up and have probably been formed by the Gogra, with 
which each is at present still connected by a small canal (which however may 
be artificial). The Fakri-pewa is the largest and deepest, and on its surface 
are floating masses of vegetation called lads, which are said to be capable of 
supporting a person walking on them. Rice is cultivated round all of them 
and they abound in fish and wild-fowl.^ The Ratoi Tal has an outlet to the 
eastward, called the HSha, which has been mentioned already in describing 
the Gogra kachhdr. 

Although no canals have as yet been constructed in this district, the Sarda 
Canals ; Azamsarh canal project^ for the irrigation of the Gogra-Ganges Doab 
includes a branch which will be a continuation of the 
Fyzabad branch, leaving the latter about 4 miles south of Fyzabad.® The 
diflferent opinions held as to the necessity of canals in this district will be best 
referred to under the head ‘ Irrigation 

The Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway traverses the extreme west of parganah 
Communications : Mahul for about 3 miles between the Shahganj® and Belwai® 
*ga%'^^aliwayf stations ; but neither of these stations is at present connect- 
ed by a metalled road with any part of the district, and therefore the main line 
of traffic to and from this railway is the metalled Azamgarh-Jaunpur road. 
A survey has been made for a metre line from Jaunpur to Azamgarh, but the 
matter has not yet (1882) attained the stage of a definite project. 

At one time the construction of a railway frora'Ghazipur to Azamgarh, 
and thence to Gorakhpur vid Dohri Ghdfc on the Gogra, seems to have been in 
contemplation ; but as the Patua-Bahraich line ( “ Bengal and North-Western 


Railway ” in the prospectus) has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State and 
will pass through Gorakhpur, it is probable that the Ghazipnr-Gorakbpur 
extension of the Ghazipur-Dildarnagar State Railway will be indefinitely 
postponed on account of the probably heavy cost of the bridge over the Gogra. 
Sanction has, however, been accorded by Government to the surveys required 
for a line of railway from Benares towards Gorakhpur, to join the Patna-Bah- 
raich Railway passing through the Benares, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Basti and 
Gorakhpur districts. 

The most important metalled roads are — (1) from Azamgarh to Ghazipur 
Metalled roads : to (43J miles) ; (2) from Azamgarh to Jaunpur (40 miles) ; 
and^Gorak^u*!*^'^'^ (3) from Azamgarh to Dohri and thence across the Gogra 

1 Ratoi Tal ia said to produce a reveuae of about Ra. 900 per annum on account of its natural 
products. * A sufficient account of this project has been given in the Shall j.ahanpur notice, 

pp. 19-20. 3 See the new Department Rublic Works canal map for Nonh-’Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, scale 8 miles=l inch, ‘See Part II., post, '.Jaunpur district, 

• Sultanpur district. 
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to Gorakhpar (62 miles) ; and (4) from Dohri to Ghdzipur (49 miles). These 
are all of very old date, but they have been improved, bridged and metalled 
during the last 40 years. They have thus become more easily traversible, if 
not by foot passengers and pack-cattle, at least by pony carriages or ehkas and 
bullock-earts and drays. They are much used, not only for Azamgarh traffic, 
but also for that outside traffic which passes through Azamgarh to and from the 
trans-Gogra districts. The first and fourth of them tap the Ganges, which is 
still a great highway of commerce; and all of them have now become feeders 
of the East Indian and Oudh and Robilkhand Railways. Much of the mer- 
chandise that passes over them is transferred to or from the railways. They 
are the main passages out of the district for the sugar exports to the south 
and west, for the indigo and other exports to the cast, and the main [jassages 
into the district for the imports of raw cotton, cloth, metal and other manufac- 
tured wares. The improvement of the roads above described and their connec- 
tion with the railways have greatly facilitated traffic and thus given to it a 
general impulse. But no new industry, agricultural or other, has thereby 
been developed. 

The district possesses another metalled road besides those above described, 
The roads to Be- namely, the Azamgarh and Benares road ; and a raised and 
nares and Fyzabad. bridged road runs from Azamgarh to Fyzabad. However 
useful for administrative and merely local purposes these roads may be, neither 
of them is much used for general traffic. The latter especially is not only out 
of the line in which traffic travels by road into and out of the district, but it 
has also to compete with the Gogra. It was metalled for about 28 miles some 
years ago, but has, very wisely, been again degraded to the rank of an unme- 
talled road. As to the former, the traffic between this district and Benares is 
very limited ; and to and from other parts of the country to the east and west 
of Benares the Azamgarh trade seems to find its easiest paths through Jaunpur 
and Ghazipur. 

Throughout the district is a network of nnmetalled roads and tracks over 
Unmetaiied dis- which the local trade is conveyed, and by which district 
trict roads. imports are distributed and exports collected on the main 

lines. Some of these have been improved during the last thirty years ; most 
of them are still little different from what they were then. A great deal of 
the local trade on these roads is by pack-loads on bullocks, buffaloes, ponies, 
and human beings. Not many of them bring in or take away outside traffic, 
the chief exceptions being the tracks leading out of parganah Mahul to ShMi- 
ganj and Kheta Sarai in the Jaunpur district, and the tracks which tap the 
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Gogra at Maharajganj, Chapri, Nainijor, and other places where grain is 
landed. 

There are altogether eleven encamping-grounds on the principal roads 

_ . , the district, which are all said to be the property of the 

Encamping-grounds. , _ . ^ ^ - 

zamindars. The water obtainable at each is from masonry 

wells and the quality reported good. Other details are shown in tabular form as 

follows: — 


Name of road. 

Name of encnmpin?- 
ground (or (n nearest 
viU.tge to it). 

Area in 
acres. 

From wliat places supplies 
are obtained. 

Jaunpur to Dohri 

Thekhmaa 

A. r. p. 

6 1 39 

Thekhman. 

Diito 

Sarsena 

6 3 ai 

Gambliirpur and Kani-ki- 

Ditto 

Azamgarh 

5 3 32 

Baiai. 

Azamsarh city. 

Ditto ... 

Jiaiipur 

3 3 13 

ji.iii'uir and the surround. 

Ditto 

Dhanaull 

13 0 12 

ii'g villages, 

Dohri. 

Ghazipur to Dohri 

M.au 

5 0 9 

'Ul. 

Ditto 

Gho?i ,,, 

12 3 0 

Ghosi. 

Azamgarh to Ghazipur ... 

Jabanaganj ... 

1 3 27 

Jahai.S^anj and Chiriakot, 

Ditto 

Sarsena ... 

2 0 0 

Cliiriakot and Barhalganj. 

Azamgarh to Benares ... 

Gumadih ... 

2 0 0 

Dalgani and the village 
i'folr. 

Deogaon and Lalganj. 

Ditto ... 

Deogaon 

7 3 26 


Inspection bungalows (chavkis) are found at Thekhraan and Dohri on the 

Jaunpur-Dohri road, at Sarsena on the Azamgarh-Ghazi- 

Best-houses. , , 

pur road, at Mau on the Gorakhpur-Ghazipur road, and at 

Azamgarh on the station roads. There is only one public (dak) bungalow in 

the district and that is in Azamgarh itself. Native rest-houses {sardis) are 

found at the following places : — 


Name of sarai. 

Road on which situated. 

Name of sarai. 

Road on which situated. 

Thekhman ... 

1 j 

Deogaon 

Azamgarh- Benares. 

Sarai Rani 

> Jaunpur-Dohri ... •< 

Mnhammadabati ... 

Azamsarh-Miiu. 

Jianpur 

Budhanpur ••• 

Az.mtgarh-Fyzabad. 

Dohri •• 

1 ( 

Ahrauia 

Didarganj-Koelsa. 

Ghosi 

Gliazipur-Gorakhpur. 



Chiriakot ... 

Azamgarh-Ghazipur. 




The Tons is bridged at Ahraula and twice near Azamgarh on the roads 
to Jaunpur and Ghazipur respectively. The Chhoti Sarju 


is bridged in parganah Sagri by the Azamgarh- Dohri road, 

4a 


Bridges. 
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and in the south-east of the district at Man by the Dohri-Ghazipur road. The 
Azamgarh-Benares road is bridged where it crosses the Besu and the GSngi,' 
The Azamgarh-Jannpur road, besides the bridge over the Tons already men- 
tioned, bridges the Mangai and the Besu, The Azamgarh-Dohri road bridges 
the Snksni abont 4 miles north of Azamgarh. At the boundary of the district 
the Dohri-Ghazipnr road bridges the Besu. 

The following are the names of ferries over the Gogra : — Dohrighat; 

Dabia-Khairauti at Surajpur ; R^jpur-Takia at Nasar- 
ullahpur ; Barhai-Dharampur at Dharampur ; and Paina- 
Baroha at Baroha. Over the other streams in the district temporary ferries 
are kept up during the rains. 


In the following table will be found the distances from Azamgarh of 
* prinei[)al places in the district, the mileage being niea- 

.l.dOlQ ox 

sured by road : — 


Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Amla ... 

... 


22 

M&hnl ... 


••• 

25 

Atraulia ... 


... 

26 

Man ... 

* « » 

»*• 

25 

Azmatgarh 


... 

14 

Mehnagar... 


■ ** 

14 

Chiriakot ... 

... 


16 

Mubarakpur 


... 

8 

Deogaon .„ 

... 

... 

23 

lluhammadabad 

• •• 


12 

Dohri ... 

... 


26^ 

Phulpur ... 



22 

Bttbart ... 

... 


.16 

Rasuipur ... 



40 

Gontba ... 

... 


26 

Sarai Mir 


»•. 

18 

Jianpur ... 

*w« 

... 

12 

Sultanpnr... 



38 

Kopaganj ... 



25 

Surajpur ... 

t«« 

ve* 

32 

Lakhnaur ... 

... 


33 

Tiirwa 



30 

Maharajganj 

• •v 


13 

tValidpur ... 

*■« 


12 


Although in some years fever is prevalent in the southern part of the 
Climate district, especially towards the end of the rainy season, the 

health of the people is generally good during the rest of the 
year. Epidemic disease is rare, and constitutional affections, which could bo 
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attributed to the special climate of the district, are apparently non-existent. If the 
lower classes of the population look to be in bad condition, the cause is to be 
sought in the poverty that naturally results from an over-abundant population; 
while this excess of population seems to be in favour of the goodness of the cli- 
mate. 


The rainy season — the first part of the agricultural year in Northern 

India — generally begins in the second or third week of June, 
The rainy season. ^ ^ , m, n ^ 

and lasts till the beginning of October. The first burst ot 

rain comes sometimes from the west or north-ivest, sometimes from the east or 

north-east. It consists generally of heavy intermittent falls ot rain rather than 

of continuous soaking wet. Not nnfrequently the iveather clears at once, and 

the rain is succeeded by bright days, wnth the breeze from the westward. The 

next fall of rain is usually accompanied by east or north-east wind, and during 

the rest of the rainy season the prevailing wind is easterly. At intervals, 

however, it veers to the west, the change during the latter half of August being 

regarded with some apprehension by the agriculturist. He believes that for 

every day of west wind then there will be a night of frost in January ; and the 

pan gardeners (barais), whose plants are particularly liable to injury from frost, 

keep a regular account of the days of west wind at that particular period. In 

the rainy season heavy dews form during the night ; and the temperature of the 

air varies through a range of about 20° (from 75° to 95°F. in shade) at different 

times both of the season and of the day of twenty-four hours. 

A permanent change in the temperature is perceptible about the middle 
of October, when the cool season may be said to begin, last- 
ing till the middle or latter part of March. But out of this 
period two months, December and January, only can be spoken of as cold ; 
and in October and March the direct rays of the sun at certain times of the 
day are, even to natives, as trying as at any other season of the year. During 
the cool season the wind is generally from the west, but it not nnfrequently 
changes for a time to the east, when it brings damp weather. Violent winds 
are not generally experienced during the first three months, and November in 
particular is remarkable for its still soft atmosphere. The dews at night dur- 
ing those months are heavy; but as the season advances they gradually fall off. 
In December and January the temperature of the air ranges from about 80° 
to 40°F. in the shade. In the latter part of December and in January ground- 
frosts sometimes occur at night, and injure the field crops, chiefly the peas and 
erhar. Such damage is usually very local, tracts or individual fields being 
affected, while others in the same neighbourhood are untouched. Still very 


The cool season. 
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general and destructive frosts are not unknown, and the people remember, by 
the name of the barkd paid, a great frost that occurred in January, 1819, by 
which the spring crops, including barley and wheat, were so much injured that 
a scarcity followed, not less severe than would have been caused by a partial 
failure in the rainfall. In February and March the wind is generally west- 
erly, and sometimes blows with violence. Storms, too, occasionally occur, and 
hail is generally dreaded, at least until the crops are off the ground in Blarch. 
This, however, very rarely does damage to any extent, and the only hailstorm 
that has left an impression on the people took place in February, 1818. 
According to their story, it passed over a considerable part of Azamgarh, 
destroying the crops utterly ; and the losses it caused no doubt made the 
damage done by the frost of the succeeding year more keenly felt. 

The hot dry months are April, May, and the first part of June. The 

range of the thermometer during the hot weather, at difier- 
The hot season. ° ^ ^ ^ p , 

ent times of the season and of the day of twenty-four hours, 

is from about 110° (in the shade) to 70°F. Little or no palpable dew is formed. 

During April and the early part of May west winds blow pretty steadily during 

the day, and the nights are comparatively cool and pleasant ; but thereafter 

east winds not unfrequently prevail for days together, and these, if not 

so hot as the former, are from their relaxing character a good deal more 

trying. 

The seasonable distribution of the rainfall over certain periods of the year 
Rainfall of twenty- perhafis even more important to the agriculturist than its 

two years. gross amount during the year; and the season from June to 

October is the most critical period. During the rains agricultnrists reckon by 
periods known as mahd nakshalrs ^great asterisms) and also called nakhats. The 
Hindus, besides the common division of the zodiac into twelve signs, divide the 
solar year into 27 nakshatrs,^ but very few know any of them except those which 
fall about the rainy season, viz., from Eohini, the fourth in order (extending from 
22nd May to 4th June) to Swati, the fifteenth in order ('2 1st October to 22ad No- 
vember). These will be again referred to in connection with agricultural opera- 
tions, and we may close this part of our notice with a few statistics illustrating not 
only the variable character of the total rainfall, but also of its distribution within 
each year. As Mr. Reid in his Settlement Report remarks, the Azamgarh cul- 
tivator seems, at least in recent times, to have no more reason than the British 
farmer to speak with cordiality and certainty about the weather. The sub- 
joined statement shows the totals for the rainy and dry season separately, as 

» A learned account of the Indian divisions of the zodiac will be found in Colebrooke’s Esvxm 
(Cowell’s edition;, I., 96, 126; II., 281-328. 
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■well as the whole annual fall for each of the twenty-two years for which com- 
plete returns are available: — 


Year. 

Jdnb. 

July. 

August. 

Sbfteubeb. 

OCTOBEB. 

Tt'tal irom June to 
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c 

si 

O 

Zi 

>■ ^ 
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& 

S 

O 

O 

Sm 

a 1 
S 
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o 
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•43 
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The variations for each tahsil are considerable, as will be seen from the 


nest statement^ : — ^ 


Rain-gauge station. 

Number of years 
on which aver- 
age is struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in 
inches. 

Deogaon 

. . 1 -M 


... 

18 

35-1 1 

Mahal ,,, 




18 

39 04 

Azamgarh ... 

... 



18 

40 64 

Ditto 

< *s 


*•« 

32-34* 

39-74 

Jianpur* 

SB* 


... 

18 

38-49 

Mnhammadabad 

... 

... 


13 

38'26 


It would appear therefore that the southern part of the district gets least rain, 
and the central part the largest quantity. As compared with some of the 


more western districts, such as Agra and Muttra, the rainfall of Azamgarh 
may be described as copious ; and, as we shall see when we come to consider 
the effect of droughts on this district, Azamgarh has enjoyed a practical 
immunity from famine. 

• Taken from printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A. Hill, B. Sc., Meteorological Reporter to 
Government, North-Western Provinces. ’ i.e., for some months the registers ate for 34, 
and for other months for only 32 or 33 years. ® Head-quarters of cabsfl Sagri. 
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PART II. 


. PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT : ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 

MINERAL. 


The wild animals of the district belong to the common species found in 

the plains of Northeim India, and it would be mere 
Fauna : wild animals. . . ... 

useless repetition to recount them m every district 

notice. A scientific list will be found in the introduction to the fourth volume 

of this series, while many of the species common to the hills and plains will be 

found in volume XL (Himalayan districts). The wild boar, wolf, hare, wild 

cat, jackal, and fox are common; nilgai are occasionally met with, but antelope 

are scarcely ever seen. 

During the years 1876-81 only 23 persons were reported killed by wild 
Deaths by wild animals ; but snakes claimed a larger number of victims, as 
animals and snakes. following figures : deaths by snake-bite 

reported in 1876, 102; in 1877, 138; in 1878, 27; in 1879, 206; in 1880, 208; 
in 1881, 142; total of the six years, 823. These deaths naturally occurred in 
greatest numbers during the rainy months (June to October). Measures for 
Measures for their the destruction of wild animals and snakes have until re- 
destruotion. cently taken the form of rewards on the production of the 

carcass, on a scale which is the same for the whole Benares division.^ Exhor- 
tations to “ all zamindars, talukd4rs, farmers, and others of the landholding 
classes” were made in 1879 to recognise that it was their duty to encourage 
the destruction of poisonous snakes in their villages.^ Something more, how- 
ever, than mere advice seemed called for; and in the present year (1882) dis- 
trict officers have been authorised, as a tentative measure, to entertain in each 
district a staff of Kanjars, or men of similar caste, for the systematic destruc- 
tion of venomous snakes. These men receive pay at Rs. 2 per mensem, toge- 
ther with an additional reward of two anas for every venomous snake over 
twenty destroyed. Azamgarh is not one of the districts in which paid shikaris 
are to be entertained for the extirpation of wolves, as they are not very nume- 
rous in it ; but for snakes the establishment above-mentioned will be (or has 
been) brought into force. 

The extensive swamps and large lakes, mentioned in Part L, are the homes 

Wildfowl breeding-places of innumerable waterfowl of every 

species: some dwell in them all the year round, others 

‘Tiger, Rs. 10; cub, Rs 3 : leopard, Bs. 6 ; cub, Rs. 2 : bear, Es. 3 ; cub. Re. 1-8 : wolf, male, 
Es. 4 ; female, Ks. 5 ; cub, anas 8: bysena, Rs. 2 j cub, anas B. ‘Manual of Government 

Orders, V., 135. 
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resort to them with the returo of the cold season in October, and leave them 

in March or April, when the heat again becomes oppressive. 

The domestic cattle of the district are of an inferior breed; and unless 

fortunate enough to receive exceptional treatment for the 
Domestic cattle, , , ^ 

sake of their labour or milk, are generally underfed and 

ill-conditioned, in this respect resembling the human population of the lower 

orders. The cow of the district is small, and its place as a milk-prodncer is to 

a large extent taken by the cow-buffalo. In some places large numbers of the 

latter are to be seen. Probably the nature of the country, abounding as it 

does in many places with marshes (the rushes in which form excellent fodder 

for buffaloes), and the large proportion of Ahfrs in the population, account for 

the abundance of buffaloes. The production of ghi is a not unimportant item 

in the livelihood of the agricultural population. A good cow-buffalo costs from 

Rs. 25 upwards : a comniou country cow from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12. 

The plough-cattle are mostly raised in the district, but every year a 

considerable number are imported. They are mostly 
Cattle for the plough, , , , , , 

brought m droves from the north and west, about the 

months of September and December, by dealers who are known as Ahirids or 

Dahirids. The cattle used in the plough are mostly small. At the present 

time an ordinary young pair of plough-bullocks costs from Rs. 25 to Ks. 50. 

There seems to be in the district a sufficient number of bullocks to cultivate 


Cattle for the plough, 


the land. In parganahs in which there is little rice-land from four to five 
acres can be cultivated with a fair pair of bullocks. Rice-land requires little 
ploughing, and the average is greater in those parts where it prevails. The size of 
many tenants’ holdings is considerably less than the area just named. Some 
of those tenants who have not land enough to employ two bullocks keep only 
one, and club with other cultivators on the plan known as harsaj. Many of 
those who have only an acre or less of land keep no bullocks at all. They cul- 
tivate on the plan known as tijarvL Working two days for another cul- 
tivator, they get the use of his bulloeks iu exchange on the third. A 
large proportion of the bullocks used for packs and in carts are im- 
and for pack and ported cattle. They are larger than the plough-cattle, 
draught purposes. buffaloes are all of native breed. A team of four good 

bullocks costs from Rs. 160 upwards, and the price of a good pack buffalo is 
Rs. 12 or Rs. 15. The average weight of freight for draught cattle ranges from 
ten to fourteen standard maunds (seven and a half to ten and three-quarters 
cwt.) ; a team of four bullocks draws from thirty^ to forty-three cwt. The 
standard pack-load for buffaloes and bullocks is four local maunds, equivalent 
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to nearly six standard maunds ; and the word bail has become in the sugar 
trade synonymous with four (local) maunds.* But, as a fact, pack-loads rarely 
weigh more than four and a half standard maunds (three and one-quarter cwt.) 

No attempt seems to ha\m been made to improve the breed of cattle. 

Ofher domestic horses of the district are equally poor with the cattle, 

and the only good ones found are those imported, which 
are generally purchased at the Sonpur and Ballia fairs. Elephants are kept in 
considerable numbers by wealthy zainindars. Camels are rare. 

Fisheries form an important item in the lake or marsh revenues {ndyar). 

In some estates the right to fish is sold for a round sum 
every season. This plan is usually adopted by the land- 
holders of the large Gamhi'rban lake and in most of the smaller lakes and 
tanks. On the Pewa I’akri and Salona lakes a fee is levied for the season on 
every boat employed in fishing. On the Narja lake the landholders generally 
divide the fish, half and half, witli the fishermen daily during the fishing season, 
and make their own arrangoments for its sale. On the large lakt's the fish are 
taken with the bisaH, the boats working together in fleets in water from four 
to five feet deep. The fishing season extends from the middle of February till 
the beginning of tiie rains, when the water begins to rise in the tanks. In the 
smaller tanks the fisii are taken with nets, or otherwise killed when the tanks 
dry up in the spring and summer. Considerable quantities of fish are sometimes 
killed during the rains on the inlets through which the fish run up into the lakes 
from the Chhoti Sarju and other streams ; and at all seasons small fish ar© 
taken with little draw-uets along the banks of some of the lakes and streams. 

As we have not attempted to treat the fauna of the district exhaustively, 
neither will it be necessary (for the same reason; to do 
more than allude to the flora. The comparative dearth of 
woodlands has been already noticed, and the trees they contain do not differ 
in species from those of neighbouring districts. The mango is common, except 
in the low country; and mahiia, shisham, akol, nim, ^ pi pal, hargad, giilarf 
amaltds, bdkain, kachndr, jdman, imli, sirsa, are all found about the villages 
and fields, and dhdk and babul in the ravines and waste lands.* Other kinds 
of large trees indigenous to the plains also abound in the district, such as the bar, 

’ The maund current in the sugar trade is equivalent to 52^ standard sers, ^ The 

berries of tlie nlm tree yield a pungent oil with a very disagreeable smeli, but it is useful for 
burning as well as medicinally, and tne poor are glad to use it for those purposes The 
oil-cake, however, is useless, and the manufacture of the oil is not so profitable to oilmen 
as that of other oils, A few years a^o they struck against the manufacture of nlm oil, and any 
oilman who was persuaded to make it was put out of caste. This rule is not stiictlj kept now,- 
but few oilmen still openly make nlm oil. ® For the botanical names see the lists in the 

Bhabiahanpur, Muttra, j and other district notices ; also Gamble’s Manual of ludiau Timbers. 
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in the sj'stem were the abolition of new cesses and a return to the rates of 1187 
fasli. 

So far we have been considering Mr. Duncan’s plan as it concerned the 
cultivators. It provid ed also for an important reform 
channel ir\he "s^lsTem of in the system by which the settlements of entire par- 
farming the revenue. ganahs had been hitherto made with farmers of the 

revenue, called cirnils. Up to this time these settlements had been regulated 
by competition, and made annually before the village settlements of the year. 
Reversing this procedure, Mr. Duncan laid down the principle that the reve- 
nue for all the villages of a parganah should first be ascertained. The total 
thus arrived at would, after the deduction of 10 per cent, as the dmil's profit and 
expenses incurred in collection, and of a further small percentage (12 anas, 
called the half barhai or banker’s due), be the parganah revenue payable to the 
raja. 

It is easy now to point out the defects in this system. The reader will 
Defects in the new sjs- discussed at length in Mr. Baden Powell’s 

tern. dfantmZ already quoted (chapter I., pp. 161, 186, and 

273). There can be no doubt that an assessment made without a general 
measurement of cultivated land, and based only on the estimates of native offi- 
cials known as kdmingos, was a very inadequate foundation for a permanent 
settlement. This settlement, it should be stated, was not at first made in per- 
petuity. In this district, parganahs Karanda, Ghazipur, and Muhammadabad 
were settled for ten years and Zamaniah for four years by Mr. Neave, the 
Resident’s senior assistant; while Mr. Treves, the junior assistant, settled Zahiir- 
abad, Pachotar, Shadlabad, and Mahaich for four years. Sayyidpur and Baha- 
riabad, being jagirs, w'ere not included in the permanent settlement (Oldham' a 
Memoir, I., 87.) The three remaining parganahs, Garha, Dihma, and Khanpur 
were settled by native commissioners (amine) for ten years. Parganahs Dihma 
and Garha are said to have been almost entirely waste in 1787, 

The extension to the Benares province of the principle of permanency had. 
The settlement made however, from the first been contemplated ; and in 
permanent. 1791-92 a step in that direction was taken by extend- 

ing all the settlements that had been made for less than 10 years to that period, 
coupled with the declaration that the revenue-demand would remain unaltered 
during the lives of existing lease-holders. In 1793, the Resident of Benares 
(not Mr. Duncan, but Mr. Treves, who was acting during the deputation of 
the dormer to the Malabar coast) was directed to ascertain from the raja whe- 
ther he was willing to have the settlement declared permanent. On the 25th 
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July, 1794, his consent was given, the raja being assured that the surplus 
revenue annually collected would, with certain deductions, be regularly paid 
to him. The final declaration of permanency was made by Government in 
1795. Regulations I. and II. of that year and XXVII. of 1799 gave legis- 
lative sancliou to the measure, and defined the rights and obligations of land- 
holders. 

In the first of these regulations, two important provisions were made, one 
for the restoration of zamindars, or of their heirs, 
tio/Xd'sposafL'edzS who had been dispossessed previous to 1st of July, 
dars and other matters. 1775; and the Other for the restoration of zamindars 

who, haviutr had possession ot their estates since 1st Julj , 1775, had been 
excluded from the permanent settlement. Regulation II. of 1795 provided 
amono- other things for disputes (1) among rival claimants to shares in villages 
as to their respective proportions, or (2) between claimants of different families. 
These claims were to be dealt with on the basis of possession subsequent to 
July, 1775, but the right of resort to the civil court was reserved to the 
unsuccessful claimant. Regulation XXV 11. of 1799 was chiefly framed for the 
protection of co-sharers, under-renters, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil, 
the ri"ht of Government to enact such regulutious as migiit be deemed neces- 
sary for their protection and welfare being declared. Among other matters 
the ricfht to transfer their lands was accorded to proprietors, and a distinct 
definition of the term ' proprietor ’ laid down. This definition, stated shortly, 
was that a person holding under a separate lease from Government, by which 
he was immediately responsible for the revenue, should be deemed a proprietor. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the policy of permanently restrict- 
Mattersnot provided for acknowledged right of the Sovereign to a reve- 

at permanent settlement. declared once and for all to be incapable of 

increase. Apart, however, from this feature, Mr. Duncan’s settlement left 
landholders without any record of their rights inter se. There was no attempt 
at the demarcation of boundaries, no survey of village lands, and the status of 
cultivators was left unsettled. These were matters, however, which admitted 
of subsequent amendment. 

As in other districts originally included in the Benares province, so in 
Ghazipur, the necessity of some kind of survey of lands 
Surrey of 1839 -, 1 . some record of proprietary rights became, in course 

of time, forced upon the attention of Government. The survey of this district 
was carried out by Lieutenant W. Maxwell in 1839-41. Boundaries of vil- 
lages were fixed, village and field maps made, and lists were prepared, under 
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ihepdkir, the cldlbil, the siris, and the kait; hut all are found singly or in small 
clumps, rather than in groves. The kathal (jackfruiti is not a very common 
tree; but the fruit of the kathals of Azamgarh is said to be particularly good. 
In some places too there are large clumps of toddy palms. 

Becently considerable interest has been shown in arboriculture, since that 
matter was brought under the superintendence of the 

Arboriculture. 

Department of Agriculture and Commerce. The plan adopt- 
ed in Azamgarh has been to induce zamindars to make and maintain roidside 


nurseries. This they do free of expense to Government, and the nurseries 
supi.dy seedlings for the roadside avenues, and also for planting out on the 
zamfudars’ lands.^ The kinds of fencing used for protecting the young trees 
from depredation differ in different districts, but the cheapest and the one 
recommended by the Agricultural Department is that used in the neighbouring 
district of Gorakhpur, which consists simply of a hedge of sehaur {Euphorbia 
nimiila), which has been found cool and impenetrable. A useful and simple 
statement of the best method of raising plants in nurseries is printed as an 
appendix to the annual report on arboricultural operations for the year 1880, 
and in the body of the report a list of the trees recommenled for planting will 
be found.^ It is unnecessary to reproduce it here at length, as it consists of 
the common well-known trees of the country, such as the mango, bel, kathal, 
babul, imli, &c. }i;",Purely ornamental trees, such as the kachndr and sir%$, are 
excluded, and the planting of the nun and sisu is allowed only in particular 
cases, the principle adopted being to plant only food and fodder trees. The 
subject can only here be glanced at, but it is becoming recognised as one of 
the most important elements in the agricultural stability of the country, from 
the fact that trees counteract the fearful aridity of the climate in the hot 
months, and besides adding to the food supply of the people and cattle, furnish 
valuable vegetable manure from their decayed leaves.” 

That section of the flora of the district which has the greater interest for 

System of agri. agriculturist— the cereals, pulses, and other culti- 

cuiture. vated vegetable products — may be more conveniently 

treated along with the methods of agriculture. In postponing the list of culti- 
vated crops until after the description that follows of the main processes 

t Rep-irt on the Arboricultural Operations, North-Western Provinces and Oudh. for the 
year ending 31st March, 1S8I. ' And it should be adued that in an appendix i ll.) to the 

same report will be found an exceedingly full description of each tree, its uses, no de of pro- 
pagation, the -reason tor pr. curing seen, and sjecial instructions as to the learing nt toe phirt 
auii its natural habitat. The existence of this list tenders it unneceB-ary to give in Ihe text a 
long list of Vernacular and bot.anical names of trees such as will be fo,iud iu some previous 
volumes of this series. 


5a 
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adopted in their cultivation, we shall follow the order observed by Mr. Reid in 
his Settlement Report. The matter of first importance to the cultivator is the 
. provision of suitable cattle, but we have already stated 

almost all that is to be said on that head. It only remains 
to mention their food. The fodder given to stall-fed cattle— and as we have 
seen above, stall-feeding is necessitated everywhere except during the rains 
and in the alluvial tracts near the Ganges -is called by various names, lehna, 
Icdnta, and koir ; but the first two words are usually applied only to green and 
chopped fodder. The best fodder-grass is dub^ after it makara, and towards 
the close of the rains, smoaind The grain of the last is eaten by Hindus on 
fast days. The green top of the sugarcane {angori), which is chopped up with 
an implement called a ganram, and is then called angclri or genri, is an excel- 
lent fodder in its season —in January, February, and March. The stalk and 
leaves {dantd) of and bajri are also chopped up and used as fodder ; but 

the latter plant is not specially sown for fodder to any great extent. The 
principal dry fodders are the stalks (dantd, narei, pord) of the millets manriid, 
siwdn, tdngun, koclo, the straw (po/dj of rices of all sorts, and the chaff (hhusd) 
of cereals, of peas, and other pulse. Oil-cake (khali), the bran of cereals, and 
the husk of pulse (bhi'isi) are also given to working cattle ; and those agricul- 
.turists who can afford it allow them a little grain at times of severe labour. 
The quantity of salt given to the cattle is probably very much less than would 
be good for them, but they do get a little occasionally. However poor a man 
may be, he will not fail to give his bullocks salt on the Ndgpanchmi festival in 
fcsawan (July-August). 

The sources of manure and the mode of using it do not seem to differ 

„ in Azamgarh from what we find elsewhere. Pennins; 

Manure. _ ® 

cattle or sheep on fields is adopted for valuable crops, 
such as sugarcane, sheep being particularly in request for this crop. 
■The shepherds charge fees at the rate of about two anas per hundred 
head of sheep for a night’s penning. The refuse of the indigo-plant after mace- 
ration, known in that state as jutthi, is a valuable manure, but is of course 
obtainable in but limited quantities. Artificial manures have yet to be made 
.popular,^ and the want of sufficient natural renovating material is a subject 
dwelt upon in the Settlement Report. In rahi tracts only those fields that are 
used for sugarcane receive anything like a sufficient quantity of manure. 

‘ Also called jAareca. The grain is something like that of s\\&ma.\ih {Panicum fntmenlaceuni). 
It is called in or sdwan from the month in which it ripens. ^ An account of the 

experiments made in this direction by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce will be 
f iund in the Administration Report of that department for 1880, Appen dix C- and in subse- 
quent reports on tte Cawnpore experimental farm. 
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The average supply for this crop is about 5 tons of manure per acre, but tins 
serves the land for at least two seasons ; in the year following sugarcane a good 
crop of wheat or barley is looked for on the strength of the previous year’s 
manuring. The great rice tracts depend altogether upon nature for renovating 
matter, and the partial droughts that now and again give them rest are, 
therefore, not an unmitigated evil. 

The water-level was briefly alluded to in Part I., and something was said in 
Sources of irriga- ^^6 description of the rivers and lakes of the extent to which 
they are utilised for irrigation, but the more detailed treat- 
ment of the subject was left for this part of the district-notice which is con- 
cerned with methods of agriculture. As already mentioned, the district has at 
present no canals ; and in the opinion of the Settlement Officer only the rice 
tracts in some seasons require artificial supplies of water. He writes as follows:—* 
“ If canals were cnnstructed to the westward ia Oudh, a system of channels, in con- 
Are canals neces- tinuation of them, and to be kept open a.vl worked only during the 
®ary ? rainy season, might be devised for this district, which, ramifying along 

the watersheds, would coiumuiiicate with the chief rice tracts, swamps, and natural drainage 
lines. IVeresjch a system constructed, the stvamps aiil drainage lines would heo ime part 
of it, and the managem /nt of the water-How in them would pass to Uoverutoeut officers. The 
outtu'u of the rice crops wouil then be comparatively uniform from year to year, and the 
distress which the people siitfer from their periodical failure, a? ivell as the difficulty that 
arises tlieretrom lu collecting the laiul-revemie, would be preveatel. In fict, the revenue 
of many rice tracts, which t’le uiicertaiiity of their assets keeps low, might be considerably 
raised, and much laud now waste would diubtless come under cultivation. For, vicissitudes 
of season being obviated, rice is one of the most easily raised and repaying of cereals. But, 
in the circumstances before described, would these advantages warrant the cost of making 
and keeping up such a system of canals 

The present; sources of irrigation then are divisible imder two heads— 
streams, lakes, swamps, ponds, aud artificial tanks, occupying altogether more 
than one hundred thousand acres; aud second, wells of both kinds, masonry 
Irrigated area of earthen. The statement of the area of cultivation rc- 

the district. turned as irrigated makes out that the largo proportion of fli) 

per cent, is so situated, but this must be taken with the reservation that in no one. 
year will the whole of this area be found irrigated, although every part of it 
may in different seasons be watered artificially. The case of fields bearing 
ariiar in one year aud cereals in another is an example in point, for the arhaf 
crop is never irrigated. Again, much rice-land only requires irrigation in hail 
seasons. And, lastly, the reservoirs frequently fail uhen tlie rainfall is defi- 
cient, and their place cannot he efficiently taken by temporary wells. Thus, 
considerable fluctuation and mishap occur to vary from year to year the so-called 
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irrigated area. In the extent to which irrigation is called for, the uplands {han- 
gar) and low lands {kachhdr) differ greatly. Of the former but 7 per cent, of 
cultivated area is absolutely unirrigated, while of the latter 55 per cent., or 
more than half, is in that condition ; for the latter irrigation is indeed little 
needed, especially in the tracts near the Gogra, where even sugarcane fields 
thrive without artificial water. 


It is onlj' where cultivation has been carried down to the edcre of the bank 
Irrigation from the that water is generally raised from rivers, at least in the 
’ low'er parts of their courses. Weirs are not commonly made 

on the deep-cut channels. Any that are to be seen are temporary only, that is, 
are made every year after the flood season ; and they are as often meant to 
store drinking-water for the cattle during the hot months as for irrigation. 
But in the upper parts of their courses, while still in the swamp stage, or in 


ana from the beds that are little below the surface of the country, the 
minor streams and 7ialds of the district are most important 
sources of irrigation. Embankments are thrown across them at intervals, and 
water is stored along their whole course for the use of the lands through which 
they pass. 


About the irrigation from the streams or swamps few disputes take place. 

Dispntea about have the management of the embankments, 

irrigation from the the landholders on both sides, whose land reaches to the 

6 WklI]QJ}3( 

stream or swamp, use the water for irrigation, and take the 
produce of that land on their owm side which is not actually in the trough or 
safed nadi of the stream or swamp. Estates also that do not touch the stream 

or swamp have in some places acquired a prescriptive right to irrigation from 

it, deep watercourses being dug to lead water into them. Quarrels about this 
right sometimes occur ; but the presence or absence of a long deep irrigation 
channel is evidence which can scarcely be rebutted, and should geuerafly be 
sufficient ground for a decision. 


But vexatious disputes arise at times either about the possession and main- 
right m'mainia°n*Jri! tenance of the irrigation embankments and the right to 
gat.on embankments, take the fish and other natural products in the basin in front 
ot them and in the trough of the swamp above, or about the opening and 
shutting of the escape channel. The considerations to be borne iu mind in 
disposing of these disputes are given at length in the Settlement Report. 
On the whole, the ancestors and predecessors of the present generation of land- 
holders deserve credit for the industry and ingenuity shown in constructing 
wor s for the storing of water. Their descendants and successors generally 
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keep the dams in serviceable order, and the Settlement Officer thinks that at pre- 
sent they may be safely left to manage their own irrigation affairs. It may 
be noted here that irrigation from lakes, marshes, and ponds is regulated 
much in the same way as that from the reservoirs on streams and swamps. 
Within the bounds of each estate there is a fixed nnmb(?r of main irrigation 
inlets (pains) or stations (bodars/ for raising water, which may not be permanent- 
ly increased without permission from the owners or neighbouring estates. 

The following description of the artificial tanks is condensed from the 
Settlement Keport : — 


Some are new. 


Their size. 


Plan of construction. 


Moat of the artificial tanks (upwards of 15,000 in number) that are used for Irrigation 
are of old date. Though not wanting in the north division of the dis- 

Artiflcal t.mks : most 

of them ot old date. trict, they are chit fly found in the south, trspecially in tahsil Deogaou 

and in the south of tahsil .Mahul. The construction of many of them 
is assigned to the Suiris and Rajb'iars ; but even at the pre-tent day two or three tanks are dug 
in the district every ytar, nut for irrigation purposes, but generally near 
thoroughfares, as works ot religious merit. The constructors are mostly 
outsiders — traders and the like— who have purchased permission to make them from the land- 
holders. In almost all cases these modem tanks are simple excavations, and there are not 
a dozen tauks completely walled with masonry in the district. Some of the Suiri and Rajhhar 
tanks cover several acres ; while those made nowadays rarely cover 
more than one acre, banks and all. Their depth also varies both at 
the time of construction and with their age. They are now rarely carried deeper than twenty 
feet, are made of a square or oblong shape, and a AacAcAd well, reaching 
to the spring-level, is generally dug in the middle The earth nmuved 
In excavation is thrown round them in high banks or mounds parallel with their sides. Open- 
ings in the mounds ate left at two at least of the corners for ingress and egress, and aUo to 
allow a certain amount of the surface water of the neighbouring lands to run into and fill the 
tanks duiing the rainy season. In the south part of the district, where the country is open, 
and the view is not interrupted by groves and trees, these mounds are conspicuous in the land- 
scape. Where bare, they look like old mud forts; but occasionally they are planted with trees 
and covered with thicket. 

The people have not done their best to keep up the capacity of their irrigation tanks. 
Bather than clean out and repair tanks known by other men’s names, those who have money 
to spend on such works covet the undivided glory of making a new one. The cultivation of 
crops on the mounds is not generally allowed, because it promotes the shoaling of the tanks. 
The only plant that is raised to any extent on them is pan (betel leaf\ on the mounds of t.inks 
which are old and much silted up. Possibly, the pdn giowing was less the cause of the mis- 
chief, than started because the mischief had already been done. But, irrespective of this, 
very many of the old tanks have become in the course of generations little better than large 
shallow saucers. No more useful local relief works than their restoration could be opened 
in the south part of the district. 

There is another artificial irrigation work — the Jdt — which is a long straight or curved 
embankment thrown across a plain on which rice-land is cultivatid and 
there is a flow of surface water. The earth with which the embankment 
is formed is dug from the inner side of it only, and a moat of some depth is thus formed. 


Ldts. 
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Not only is the surface drainage collected in the moat, hat the flow being stopped hy the 
embankment, the eultirated land in front of it is kept flooded. The area that can he irrigated 
from an ordinary /dt in seasons of unsteady rainfall is not great; but in ordinary years /dtt 
help to equalise the water-supply of the whole area within their influence. 

Well-water is only used when tank-water is not arailable, although the 
Irrigation from former is held to he more beneficial to spring crops and 
sugarcane than tank-tvater ; but as we shall see presently, 
well-irrigation is consirlerably more expensive. The proportion of tank-watered 
laud is about three-fourths of the whole irrigated area in the south divisiou and 
in the kachhdr of the northern division, and about one-half in the northern 
uplands {hangar). In the northern hangar water is generally found during the 
dry months at 15 or Id feet from the surface of the ground, and in the kachhdr 
at 8 or 10 feet ; in the former wells are deepest in the country near the main 
streams. In the south division of the district the average depth at which 
water is met is 18 or 20 feet. The wells that depend upon lateral filtration are 
very soon exhausted ; the beds in which permanent bottom springs are struck 
are clay, and lie below the ordinary water-level. Almost invariably one or 
more beds of sand or light earth must be traversed before the spring-level is 
come to; hence in the rains wells that are not lined with masonry generally 
fall in, owing to the rise of the water-level at that season. 


Irrigation wells. 


Of masonry wells there were 24,000 in the district at the recent settle- 
ment, and their construction is not a matter of very much 
Masonry wells. i • m, 

diraculty in most parts. Ihose intended for irrigation — 

numbering 18,000 at the settlement— are almost always made of kiln-burnt 

bricks set in mud cement. Very rarely is calcareous cement used, except at 

the top of the shaft near the surface of the ground. Ocoasionally wells are to 

be seen lined with thick circular hoops of kiln-burnt earthenware, called kothU, 

, . „ the pieces of which are fitted to each other by a rough tenon 

Irrigation wells. , . ° 

and mortise. Bat as the shaft of wells of this sort cannot 

be sunk through the strata, the hoops being simply set up round the pit of the 

well, such wells have little depth, and are made chiefly to supply drinking 

water. Generally, irrigation wells are made of a diameter sufticient to allow 

only two w'atering parties to work at once ; wells for four watering parties aie 

Cost of making seldom met with. The cost of making a masonry well for a 

masonry wells. Single bucket may be put at from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150, while 

a lever-well of the same size costs about half that amount. Great ditlereuces, 

„ , „ however, will be found in various parts of the district. 

Earthen wells. ^ ^ 

Earthen wells present no features peculiar to this district. 


Earthen wells. 
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From the sources of irrigation we pass to the methods of irrigating. 

These have been described with admirable illu-itratious at 
Methods of ini- _ 

gation; very great length in the Settlement Report ; but the 

and tanks ; various means ot bringing water from streams and tanks 

and from wells do not appear to differ in Azamgarh from 
what are found in neighbouring districts and have been described in other 
volumes of this series. In the Settlement Report three modes of irrigation 
from streams and tanks are distinguished, the first and third called respec- 
tively anna and don, and the second intermediate between them, but without 
a distinguishing name. The first method consists in raising the water by 
baskets. In the third (don) the trunk of a tree is hollowed out into a trough, 
one end being blocked, and the other open ; the blocked end is attached to a 
lever by a rope, while the other is rested on the top of a lift. One man works 
the dun ; standing at the lever end he sinks the trough as fiir as possible into 
the channel ; then helping the lever to raise it, he shoots the water which it 
contains into the water-weir at the top of the lift. This method is used for 
irrigating from swamps and lakes, bat is not a very common one. The second 
method, to which no special name is assigned, consists in employing levers 
{(Ihenktd) or wheels {charkhi) : but they are solely used for the irrigation of 
sugarcane and winter crops, and are identical with the levers and wheels used 
for wells. 

Besides the dhenkul, or lever and earthenware pot worked by hand, and 
and (2) from charkhi, or rope with two earthen-pots worked over a 
pulley similarly by hand, the other metliods of raising water 
for irrigation from wells are — by gharra, i.e., with the rope and leather 
bucket drawn by hand ; and by pfir, i e., with tlie rope and leather bucket 
drawn by bullocks. Having regard to the area that can be irrigated from a 
masonry well in one day by each method, it appears that with one lever or 
wheel well only a seventh or an eighth of an acre can be covered ; while with 
one gharra, or leather bucket drawn by men, from one-half to three quarters 
of an acre, and with one p/ir, i .e , with the rope and leather bucket drawn 
by bullocks, one-fifth to two-fifths of an acre can be watered. The lever and 
'wheel wells can only be used with advantage when water is not more than 15 
or 16 feet from the surface, and therefore prevail in the north division of the 
district. Lever and wheel watering seem to be preferred, as these methods 
are less destructive of the shaft of the well. The methods of raising water 
from earthen wells are the same as those just described ; but usually from a 
tenth to a ninth of an acre only can be irrigated from each in a day. 
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The seasons. 


Masonry, but more frequently earthen, ducts distribute the water from the 

bailing-lifts or wells, and again temporary channels lead the 
Modes of spread- ® J n i j 

tng the water in the water into the fields. The permanent watercourses are called 

ndlds, the temporary ones barhas. The twm methods of 
spreading the water are known as 1 1 bidri, in which the field is divided into a 
number of small squares by little earthen partitions made vvith a rake (called 
p/iariiln) •, and (2)lidttia, in which a convenient number of furrows are made 
across the field, and a number of little round reservoirs are made at intervals 
along them, the water being thrown from the reservoirs over the soil within 
reach by a distributor with a long wooden shovel or hatha. The former method 
is used for poppy and all garden crops, and often for sugarcane and indigo ; 
the latter for barley, peas, and other field crops, except rice. 

In the notice of the rainfall given in Part I., it was stated that the subject 
would have to be reverted to in describing the system of 
agriculture. Delay in the commencement of the rains, by 
keeping back the sowings, endangers the yield of the autumn or early hharij 
crops, w'bich ripen in September. If the rains cease too early, injury is done 
to the transplanted rice, which is harvested in the third week of November. 
Continuous heavy rain at the commencement of the season, especially in the 
latter half of July, is deprecated, as it interferes with the growth of the young 
sugarcane and the weeding of the autumn crop. During the first 27 days 
of August heavy rain is looked for, but after that sunshine is desirable, and 
floods are apt to damage the transplanted rice crop. Clear dry w'eatlier dur- 
ing the second and third weeks of October favour.s tlie sowing of the spring 
crops. Bain in December and January, if followed immediately by clear 
weather, is popularly supposed to double the yield of tlie spring crops ; but 
continued damp w’eather at that time, inducing rust and smut in the grain crops, 
and making the pea crops run to stalk and leaf, has the opposite effect. In 
the spring and hot weather, except in the Bobini nakshatr the husbandman 
is usually indifferent about rain as far as crops are concerned. Of the 
principal crops that he then has to tend, namely, sugarcane and indigo, 
the former is said to do best with well water ; and the rain of the nahhatr 
called Mrigsira ^ is supposed to be as noxious to the crops as that of Bohinf is 
beneficial. 

The following statement show's the acreage occupied by the different crops 
of both harvests during throe recent years. A detailed 
statement of crops found on the ground at the time of the 
> 22 nd May to 4th June. ’ 6th to 18th June. 


Cultivated crops. 
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survey is given in the sixth appendix to the Settlement Report, but it makes no 
distinction between irrigated and dry crops. The settlement statement, more- 
over, is not for any one year, but was compiled during the progress of measure- 
ments, which occupied several years. 
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Rice crops are of two kinds — (1) thosff that are sown broadcast once for 
Early and broad- (2) those that, having been raised in nurseries, are 

cast rice. planted out in the fields. The latter are known as 

jarhan or agahani, the former as bhadein (bhadai or hhadui, from Bh4don, the 
month in which it is reaped), h'trliki, and kodri, and by the general term 
dhdn. The varieties of rice are as numerous, the natives say, as the clans of 
Rajputs. Some of them are raised both broadcast and by planting out ; others 
are raised only in one of those methods. The majority of varieties of broad- 
cast rice are not sown till the rainy season has fairly commenced in J une or 
July. But the land which is to be sown with them should, if possible, be broken 
up and ploughed during the dry months. Land thus prepared for early rice is 
called kurhil. Hired labourers employed on it receive in kind and cash about 
one and a quarter ana a day. The sooner the seed is got into the ground after 
the rains begin the better. The preparation of the ground for ic is called leo. 
If there has been sufficient rain, water is retained upon the field within the merlin 
or boundaries ; and the laud is ploughed three or four times with the water 
upon it. If the soil is a good clean clay or loamy, it is harrowed ; but I'lsari land 
is said to settle down hard under the water if the hengd is applied. The plough 
which is used by the Azamgarh agriculturist is the same in construction for all 
crops. ^ The only difference that is recognised is in the size of the block or 
mould boards. A new full-sized block is called nauharu, a small worn block is 
called kJiuntahard. The deep ploughing with the former is called away, the 
shallow ploughing with the latter is called seo. In preparing the land for rice 
of all sorts the latter is used. The Azamgarh hengd or harrow ^ consists simply 
of a thick plank of wood, or of three or foiir bamboos pegged together so as to 
form a kind of plank. The rice seed is scattered over the still flooded field. 
If flooding cannot be effected, the land is ploughed, harrowed, and sowed with- 
out it. From forty to fifty sers of seed go to the acre. With some varieties, 
after the crop has grown si.v or nine inches, the land is ploughed and 
weeded. 

A complete list of the names by which the varieties of early rice are known 
Varieties of early attempted. The same varieties have different names 

in different parganahs, and all varieties are not current 
everywhere. Sdtlid, sdlld, bagri, naniluin, selhd, deold, and others with short 
fine stalks are grown chiefly in lauds that are not liable to much flooding and 
have not a very stiff soil. Korangd, dadhd, singhdwe, and others are sown in 

’ The Azamgarh plough seems to be a very .similar im]ilement to the one described in 
the Bast! notice (Gr.z,, YI , 592). * Eor a diagram of this implement see Settlement 

liepuft, p. no. 
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stiff claj’ soils that are moderately flooded. Bhainslot, mansard, and others that 
have long strong stalks are grown in the marshes and old river-beds of the 
kachhdr where inundation frequently occurs. The variety of early rice which is 
grown in the sand-banks (detcdrd) of the Gogra is called solcan, 
and is sown on the loose sandy lands which are used for 
winter crops also. It does not rank high as a fine, well-flavoured rice ; 
but is easily raised, and if the season is favourable, the yield is good. In a 
few' lakes and swamps, notably in Tiil Salona, a rice called dhihisi is sown. It 
is put into the ground round the edges of the swamp as 
occasion offers in the cold or hot w'eathor. The seed germi- 
nates in the beginning of the rains ; and the plant, being tall and rank, suffers 
only from great inundation. Dhthisi also is not one of the best varieties of 
rice ; but, like sokan, its 3’ield in favourable years is good. 

The behnaur, in which j'oung plants are raised for transplanting, are geue- 
„ .... '■‘'illy little patches of ground near hamlets. These should 

be ploughed and worked and wmll manured. The rains 
having come on and filled the behnaur, the seed is first soaked. In the ger- 
minating condition thus produced it is called jarai. It is then sown 
broadcast. After a couple of days the water is drawn off the land in order 
that the sprouts may come up. This having taken place, the behnaur is 
again flooded. The young rice is ready for transplanting in about twenty 
days, and continues fit for it for fifteen days more. Tsvent^’-five or tw’enty-six 
sers of seed sown in behnaur give plant for an acre. The land which is to 
receive the rice gets from three to five ploughings under water, and (unless I'lsari) 
is harrowed. Its preparation is called gilli, and hired labour in it is paid for at 
the rate of about one ana three pies a day per man. The young plants are 
often carried a long distance, and kept lying for a daj- or more before they are 
put into the ground. Dibbling is done by both men and women. Two to six 
plants are dibbled together, and a space of five or si.x inches is left between 
each of the clumps (6dn). When the crop grows up, there should be 10 or 12 
cuttings {kalam) for every plant dibbled. The earlier in the season that tho 
rice is planted out the better, but this operation is dependent upon the rainfall. 
The first and second halves of July are the best times for planting out, but it 
may take place as late as the beginning of September. 

From being planted out early it does not appear to reach maturitj’ much 
its natural ene- sooner, but if it has made some growth before the end of 
August, it suffers less from bakuU and tunki, insects that 
attack it. The g'dad/it also injures transplanted rice, while the blights known 
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as kuswa or kliaira and charka often prevail. Charka is a little black insect 
that collects on the leaves, turning them white, Pingha, bakwa, and panka are 
names of insects that eat the leaves. Bakuli, a green caterpillar, is dreaded 
most of all. The ravages of these insects are partially counteracted by the 
use of a boat-shaped basket of matting (called sell} which is either made with a 
bamboo handle and used by one man, or else slung like an irrigation basket by 
two men. "When the flowers fructify badly, the empty ears that result are 
known as pdia. The crop is generally ready for cutting about the beginning 
of the fourth week of iS'^ovember. 


Marsh -rice. 


The varieties used for transplanting exceed in number even the varieties 
of broadcast idee. Of coarse kinds the best known is 

and its varieties. 

runty a large strong plant which grows in deep water and 
stands inundation well. Of the finer varieties, latenly lijiie, mcUdalu, 

rdnikdjdr, korangd, and silld are perhaps the most generally known. 

The hot w'eather marsh-rice, horo or pHlii, is grown in some parts of the 
district, where the requisite slimy soil is found in the beds 
of the lakes or ndlus, and there is water available in the 
latter for irrigation. The chief localities are Tal Salona in parganah Sagrf, 
T41 Narjd in parganah Muhammadabad, and Tals Patach and Ratoe in parganah 
Nathiipur. Boro fields are not permanent, the land being deep under water 
in the rains and all marks obliterated. The seed is sown in beliaa'jr in Decem- 
ber and January, and transplanting begins in February in the land close to 
the shore of the lake or tank. In May the crop is ready for cutting, but 
much nasty labour has generally to be gone through before it is ready. The 
majority of the cultivators are fishermen. The yield equals that of autumn 
jarhan, but the grain is said to be coarse and ill- flavoured. 

All the kinds of rice mentioned above are cut with the hand-sickle (Iiasud 

, or hasuK}, and having been carried to the tbresbing-fioor 

Threshing, wm- 

nowing, and husking {kharilidn), they are threshed (damednaj by cattle. The 
• grain is therefore separated from it whole ; and after being 

threshed, the heads are generally beaten {satkamt) against the ground or on a bed 
with the hand to disengage any grain that remains. Winnowing is effected 
with the help of the wind (osdnd or ddU dend) or with a blanket used as a fan 
(sirivd mdrnd). The Azamgarh cnltivator parts with as little of his rice as be 
can. What he sells is generally unhusked {dhdn). What he keeps he husks for 
himself, and it is generally stored for use as food in the husked state (chdur). 
Husked rice is of two kinds, arwd and blmnjid. The latter is made from grain 
which has first been steeped in hot water and then dried ; the former from 
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unsteeped grain. The husking is effected by beating the rice in a large 
wooden mortar (^ohhari) with a pair of wooden pestles (miinsar or paliarud), or 
under a little lever hammer (dhenU) which is worked with the foot. The 
husked rice is about seventy-five per cent, of the unhusked grain, twenty-five 
per cent, being coarse silicious husk (hMisi), which is useless for any agricul- 
tural purpose except fuel. 

The principal autumn harjuis crops are nine in number, vis., sawan 
Autumn -harjina ( OpUsmenus colonus),'- tangun^ (Panicum Italicum), manrua 
{Eleusine coracana),^ kodo {Paspaliim f rumentacenm),^ maize 
(Zea mays), bajri® (Holcus sorghum), mash or urd (Phaseolus radiatus),^ mothi 
or bhingi [Phaseolus aconilifolius), and san (Cannabis sativa). These are 
mostly millets and pulses. 


Sawan has two varieties, the large (ladaricd) and the small (sain), the 
former attaining to a height of three or four feet, and the 
latter to only two or three. When sown alone about 
four sers of sdtcari seed go to the acre, but it is often sown along with 
three or four other crops, such as tdngun, arhar, urd, and til, when of 
course less seed is required. Sowing takes place at the end of May 
or beginning of June in the Rohini nakhat, and the crop is ready 
at the end of August. A fair outturn would be eight to ten maunds, but 
sdioan is injured by e.xcess of rain and east winds and is attacked by a blight 


Tdngun. 


called bamhha. Tdngun resembles sawan in having two 
varieties and in its general cultivation. 


Manrua or makra has a small early and a large late variety. The grain 

is small, of a dark-brown colour in each, and the plant 
Manrua, ^ n i i ip ^ 

stauds from one and a hair to two and a half feet high. It 

is sown when the rainy season has fairly set in, and generally alone. From 

four to five sers of seed is used, and from fourteen to fifteen maunds of produce 

obtained per acre. The crop is ready in September. Manrua is the most 

profitable of the early millets, having only about 3 or 4 per cent, of husk as 

compared with 50 per cent, in the case of sawan and kodo. 


Kodo grows a foot and a half high. It has a larger grain than any of 

, the foregoing, of a dingy brown colour ■, is sown, with arhar 

ydo. 

generally, after the rains have begun, and is cut at the 


^Panicummiliaceum or frumeniaceum. ^Also known as Cynoaevrua 

corracoHus (Set. Rep.) * Or Puspalum acrobiculatum (Set. Rep.) t Mr. Reid 

says in his Settlement Report that the bajri or bojra o£ Azamgarh is identical with the 
judr of other districts. The bulrush millet (Uolcaa spieatum), the bajra of western districts, is 
almost unknown in Azamgarh. ‘Dohcoa piloaoa (Set. Rep.) 
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Maize. 


Bajri, 


end of September. Six or seven sers of seed go to the acre, and the yield is 
ten or eleven maunds. The flour made from the kodo produced in this district 
does not generally produce intoxication, nor does the straw affect persons 
who sleep upon it; it is otherwise with kodo imported from the trans-Gogra 
districts. 

Maize, called indiQerewiXy junhari, jauuhari, and makai, has three principal 
varieties : chane’edn, with a small head and roundish grain 
of yellowish colour ; pirdawd, with a large roundish whitish 
grain; and pirawa, a tall plant with a flat yellow grain. As a field crop it is 
not sown till the rains have set in, but market gardeners raise it in the hot 
weather by irrigation. It is rarely sown alone ; from three to four sers of 
seed go to the acre for a sole crop, and the outturn when sown alone is said to 
be about twelve maunds. It ripens during .September and October, but is 
liable to blight, and requires much watering, 

Bajri, usually with the addition of the word jhupauwa to distinguish it 
from the bajri or hajrd tdngunnawa or bulrush millet, is the 
large millet known elsewhere as your. It is rarely sown alone, 
and when so sown is generally intended for fodder (chari) and cut while green. 
There are two varieties of bajri : one ripening during October, and the other a 
little later. About four sers of seed are sown for a sole crop, and a good return 
is twelve or fourteen maunds. In the last two grains (maize and bajri) there 
is not more than 5 per cent, of husk. 

The pulse urd, called mdsh by Muhammadans, has two varieties: one Ur; 

Pulses : urd and pakhia, a blackish grain, ready in August and September ; 

the other, a greenish grain, which ripens two months later. 
Both are sown with other crops, but for a sole crop four sers of seed are 
required, yielding in good seasons one-and-a-half maunds for the first variety, 
and eight maunds for ‘the second. Of the pulse molhi there are two varieties, 
and they are generally sown alone. 

The early grain crops which have been described are called nand-birei or 
petty crops by Azamgarh agriculturists. The grain which 
they and the early rice yield is kept for home consumption: 
and little of it, except perhaps maize, goes into the market. The nand-birei cost 
little in labour and seed, but they are uncertain in outturn. In fact, their un- 
certainty is one reason for the mixed fashion in which they are sown. Taking 
them in the lump, the yield of grain per acre in fair land in good seasons is about 
twelve or fourteen maunds, but the average yield is probably considerably less. 
The outturn of fodder from them is said to be about double the outturn of grain. 


Summary. 
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Two autumn fibre crops may be noticed : sau {Crotolaria juncea) and patsa 

Autumn fibre {Hibiscus cannnbinus). The latter is grown throughout the 

crops; son and pafsan. district by cultivators of all castes round the edges of their 

sugarcane fields. The seed is jmt into the ground at the beginning of the rains, 

and the plant is cut in October. San is sown by itself in little plots in most 

parts of the district. The only localities in which it is largely grown are 

Daudpur and other villages to the south of Rani ki Sarai, in parganah Nizamabad, 

and in the north of parganahs Kauria an<l Atraulia, where the cultivators 

are Sankatta Kunbis, who also make up their san into sackcloth. San is sown 

in the beginning of the rainy season at the rate of about four sers of seed to the 

acre, and the crop is ready in September. The amount of fibre produced in 

the district is not more than is sufficient for local requirements. 

Beginning with the light kharif crop or with early rice, the cultivator, 

after that crop is cut, lets the land lie fallow, but prepares 
Rotation of crops. . ■, 

it tor sugarcane, which is sown in the spring. For a whole 

year the land is occupied by sugarcane, and after it is cut the land lies un- 
touched till the rains, when it is prepared for barley. Sown in October, the 
bailey is out in the spring. The land is then either left fallow till the follow- 
ing October for a second crop of barley, or an early kbaiif crop is interposed. 
The principal spring crops are wheat, barley, peas, oats, gram, masfir 
Spring harjins (Ervum hirsu/um), lafri (Lat/ip-us sativus), arhtXT {Cytisus 
eajan), rape, linseed, cotton and sugarcane. Little wheat 
is grown in Azamgarh, and barley is the chief spring crop, the reason appa- 
rently being that the yield of barlev is greater, and barlev 
Wheat and barley. . ■; mi”!" i - , . 

meal is universally eaten. I bus barley may be said to bo 

the food-grain, and sugarcane the one from which the agrievdturist pai’s his rent. 

There are grown but one kind of barley and two of wheat, the red and the white. 

Peas have several varieties in Azamgarh, known as— (1) the kdbuli or barki 

keruo, a largo white kind-; (2) the patnai, a small white ; (3) 

the hurhia or mattar, a large greenish brown; and (4) the 

sughai or rajmahali, a small mottled variety. Of gram there are two varieties, 

madaraha, the large reddish, and mahobia, the small li ^ht- 
Gram and lairi. . , , , , ® 

coloured ones. It is sown on land which is used first for 

early rice and where barley or peas would not properly grow, latri, called by 
Carnegy the chickling vetch, is grown in the south half of the district in black 
clay soils and in the sandbanks of the Gogra, If eaten in excess the (Train 
^ ^ produces paralysis. Arkar next to peas is the most impor- 

tant of the pulses. The mdyhi variety ripens in January 
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and tori. 


and February and the chaithi in March. Of the chaithi sort there are several 
varieties. Four or five sers of seed go to the acre and twenty or twenty-five 
maunds of grain and twenty-five maunds of chaff are a fair crop. 

Under the head of rapeseed have been included all the varieties of oil- 
Rapeseed— rdi, seeds of that sort. These varieties are rdi, aarson proper and 
tori. Mai and sarson are rarely sown by themselves, hut 
generally with barley or peas; rdi mostly with peas, sarson mostly with barley. 
Mai is a smaller plant than sarson, with a small compact capsule (siliqna) and a 
blackish seed. Land having been prepared for barley or peas, rdi and sarson 
are scattered ov'er it at the rate of about a ser and a half to the acre, and the 
principal crop is then sown. The rdi and sarson are ready in the end of Jan- 
uary and in February, and are weeded out of the field. When rdi and sarson 
are grown with barley and peas, the return of seed is generally about three or 
four maunds to the acre. The stalks and bruised capsules are of little or no use 
except for fuel. The oils of rdi and sarson are used alike for a variety of pur- 
poses, but that of the latter seems to be preferred. Tori is a smaller plant 
and ready for cutting a month earlier, but it is of little conse- 
quence. There is a wild weed of the mustard family called 
tiura in the kaohhdr country. It is gathered for fodder and also yields an oil for 
burning. The great enemy of the mustard crops is damp weather in Janu- 
ary. The plants then become covered with little green lice, called by the peo- 
ple mdhd, which destroy the flowers and young capsules. In a field once 
attacked very little of the crop escapes. 

Very little cotton is sown in Azamgarh. The variety usually sown is a 
large plant, about four feet high, which bears in the spring 
and summer from March to May. The capsules are large, 
but most of the contents is seed. The staple is scanty and short. The plant 
is either mixed with arhar or is grown in little corners and patches of ground 
about hamlets. 

We pass now to sugarcane, the crop which takes up more of the time 
and labour of the Azamgarh agriculturist than any other. 
A number of varieties of sugarcane are known in Azam- 
garh. Those which are most in use are sarantid, raksioa, reonra, mango, and 
phatmiyd. The last is grown chiefly in the kaohhdr country. The people 
are not more particular about their selection of sugarcane seed than about 
the seed of other crops. The best soil for cane as a sugar-producer is a good 
clean clay, especially that known as karail. The preparation of the land, the 
mode of sowing and the processes of hoeing, top-dressing and harrowin" have 


Cotton. 


Sugarcane, 
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Indigo. 


been described more than once for other districts, and frotn the account given 
of them in the settlement report they seem to have no peculiarities in this dis- 
trict. Each root (than) of strong plant should throw up from ten to twenty 
canes (gohan). An acre of fair crop should contain upvvard.s of 90,000 caneSv 
The crop suffers occasionally from blight (hiswd or hhaini), which shows itself 
in the brown withered appearance of the leaves. But its chief enemy is a. 
greenish caterpillar (dhold) which destroys the head of the young plant and 
prevents its growth. Canes attacked with, dliold generally throw ont sideshoots 
called pachkhls, which grow from four to nine inches in length, but these never 
make up for the damage done to the head of the plant. The manufacture of 
sugar will be referred to in Part III. 

Very little indigo has ever been grown in parganahs Deogaon, Belhahans, 
Chiriakot, and Karyat Mittii. In all the other parganahs 
it was a not uncommon hharif crop, but the area sown 
with it has recently very much fallen off. Indigo is grown in two methods. 
In one of these the seed is sown, with the help of irrigation, in the spring 
and hot weather. This crop is called Jamautcd, In the other method 
indigo is sown at the beginning of the rains. This crop is called asdrhd 
or naiidhd. Since the introduction of the irrigation method, asdrhd has 
fallen somewliat into disrepute ; for though the cost and labour of cultivation 
in the former are greater than in the latter, the plant as a colour-yielder is 
much superior. The jamauwd crop is ready in August ; the asdrhd crop a 
little later. There is no special mode of cultivation. The crop from Ihnnti 
is ready in August ; and asdrhd is said to givo a rather better hhunti crop than 
jamauwd. The khunti crop having been cut, the plant is eradicated. Jamauwd 
sometimes suffers from attacks of insects in the hot weather, hut it is bettor 
able tlian asdrhd to stand excess of wet in the early part of the rainy season. 
The whole crop suffers from continuous wot and cloudy weather in the end of 
July and in August. 

The area under poppy in the years of settlement avas 8,327 acres, and 

this return agrees verv closelv with those of the Opium 
Poppy. . . 1 

Department. From 80 to 90 per cent, of the opium 
cultivators are Koiris, but cultivators of other castes have also taken to raising- 
poppy. Daring the last twenty years considerable variation has taken place 
in the j’oarly area under poppv ; but tlie area would appar to be generally 
greater now than it used to be at the beginning of the period. 

The varieties of the poppy plant current in Azamgarh are bhaganfid, tilid or 
tilevd, kdldpjsfd or haraidanii, and hardpostd. The first seems to be the oldest 

7a 
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known, and is now the least sown, variety. It is, when mature, two and a 
half or three feet high, has a small capsule, and yields little sap. In size tilid 
resembles hhagautid, but the caps’-'s is large and its yield of sap is fair, 
Karaidanli is also about the same height as hhagautid. Its stem is black when 
mature, and it is a good sap yielder. Bardpostd grows about four feet high, has 
a very large capsule, and yields much sap. It comes to maturity in a some- 
what longer time than the three other varieties, which all ripen about the same 
time. The Koiris always keep it distinct from the other varieties ; regarding 
the latter they are not always particular. 

The average yield of opium is greatest in parganahs Ghosi, Mau, and 
Gopdlpur, and the best poppy tracts are found round the town of Mau, Ghosi, 
and Surajpur. In suitable land, such as that in the tracts just mentioned, 
opium is admittedly produced in good seasons at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
sera to the acre, but the ordinary yield is more nearly twelve. The Opium 
Department’s returns show the average yield to have been nine sers daring 
sixteen years (good and bad) from 1858-59 to 1873-74, and the average area 
7,149 acres,* The small amount of the average yearly sales of manufactured 
opium at the Govermnent treasuries — about 25 sers only — points to the reten- 
tion of opium by the cultivators for illicit disposal. The highest average 
yield is found when the smallest area was cultivated, and vice vefsd, the reason 
being that in years of limited cultivation only good land was cropped with 
poppy by the regular cultivators. 

Of the produce which Las been included under the head of vegetables a 
Produce included under vege- perfectly complete list cannot bo given, nor does 
. most of it call for detailed notice. It is rai.sed 


Cucumbers of sorts, 
Leniils of soits. 
Spinach of sorts. 

plnuts. 

I’ututues. 

Sweet p.a.aloes. 
Edible arums. 
Turmeiic. 

Ginger. 

Ouioas and garlic. 


Radishes. 

Carrots, 

Aiu-e 'icd. 
Capsicums. 
Cre-3, 

S.iiHoiver. 

C istar-oil plaot. 

Tobacco, 

Betel-leaf. 


and betel-leaf may be given. 


chiefly by Koiris on koirdr 
land or little market gar- 
dens round hamlets, and 
is consumed locally. A 
short notice, however, of 
the cultivation of tobacco, 
safflower, castor-oil plant, 


Tobacco is cultivated on patches of land about hamlets, chiefly by Koiris. 
Tobacco Maize and other early kharif crops aro sometimes taken 

from it before tobacco. The seed is sown in the end of 
August in nurseries ; and the young plants fvhen from four to six inches high 
(8,146 figures are for the years 1869-60 (4,903 acres) and the highest for 1870-71 
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are planted out in the field in October. The crop ready in the end of Feb- 
ruary and in Hlarch, and tire leaves should then be thick, tear -vvidu ni-pnes?, 
and have a slio-btly yellowish tin^e. The stem of the plant is cut a 1’ above 
the level of the ;rround, and the leaves are separated from The b-aves 
are allowed to lie tor a day or two, and are then removed by tlie evvor. The 
stems are useless, and burnt or thrown away. The field in wliicli are the roots 
is then watered, and a second crop (dor/d, dorjt) is raised from them. This 
is ripe in May, and though not equal in quantity and quality to the first crop, 
it is, if water has been regularly supplied, still valuable. In some localities 
a new crop is raised in tfie spring and hot weather. The young plants which 
are reared in a nursery during the winter are planted out in March, and the 
crop is ready in May. 

Two kinds of the plant are cultivate J, the indigenous (desl), and the foreign 
{vUiit/ati}, and of the former there are two varieties, dhi'mu.l'd', and g’dabcicu. 
Dried undressed tobacco (surtij is not made in x\.zamgarh, and the fancy 
stuffs which are made up from it do not concern ns. The manufactured 
tobacco made from local produce is called galdwat or Icddsdhf — a black dirty - 
looking mass. The green leaves are cut up and allowed to dry in the sun for 
about fifteen clays. They are then mixed up with molas=es and reh in a large 
vessel (ndnd) over a furnace and boiled for four or five hours. To two iiartg 
of leaf there should be one of molasses and one of re/i, but the quantity of the 
latter is often much greater. The stuff may be used at once, but it improves 
with keeping for eight or ten months. Its price varies between eighteen and 
thirty sers for the rupee. 

Safflower {Carthamus tmeforius), callei.l hi’iani or barre by the natives, is 

generally sown in little patches close to hamlets, but it 
Safflower, , . , ’ 

may be seen m some p.icos sown round tao edges of 7 'ahi 

fields, or scattered among the spring crops like rape. It is sown in October, 
and is ripe in the end of I’’ebruary and in l.l-ircli. The plant receives no spe- 
cial care, and though all castes sow it, Koiris chiefly do so. There are two 
varieties of the plant, the barbed or prickly called kale Hi or I’akaswi, and the 
smooth called muni'iU. An acre of safflower should yield about fiftean sers of 
dye. Koiris sell their produce ; by other castes it is kept for domestic use, 
being supplied to the dyers along with the fabric when yellow cloth is requir- 
ed for marriages or on other occasions. 

Castor plaut is sown, either a few plants in one place, gpiierally about 
Cliamar hamlets, or round the edges of tlioir sno-arcano 
fields and gardens by cultivators of ail castes. The seed 


Castor-oil plant. 
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is put into the grounJ in (lie Lot vw-ather, and the beans are ripe in Ftbrnar-, 
March, April, and -lay. The i.ilaiit leceives no sneeia! culture. There are 
iwo varieties — renri,h tall pdant with long hunehe.s of capivles, which is usually 
sown round sugtireaue, is ripe earh,', and is generally cut dotyu at the end of 
the first season ; and hlnirtnr-i, a shorter plant. wL;.h is sown both round fielda 
and in other places, ripens later than renri, and when not sev/n in fields is kept 
for tlire? or four seasoirs. Of the two varieties the latter yield most seed. 
Tile e '.-.ror plant is liable when young to the attacks of beetles, and afterwards to 
a bligui called patiii, from which tho seed dries up. When ripe the fruit is taken 
from the tree, is dried in the sun, and is then rolled ispon tho ground under a board. 
The capsules are thus broken and the beans extracted. The cultivatoreither sells 
the beaus or extracts their oil for hiinself. In tlie latter case the beaus are first 
roasted slightly, are then pounded in a mortar and finally are boiled in water. 
The oil passes from them and floats on the surface of the water, from which it 
is taken up with a loose ball of human hair. The yield liu weight) of oil is 
about a fourth of the weight of dry beans of renri and a third of bltatreiiri, 
Tho refuse is of no use ; but the leaves of the young castor-plant are good fod- 
der, and the stems are useful in thatching and in other ways. 

Pan or betel pejiper [Chavica betel), is not a garden {koirdr) plant and is 
grown only by the professional cultivators aud vendors 
called Barais. The lands on which it is grown are called 
barej. It is mostly grown in pargauah Muhul, but even there its cultivation 
is decreasing. Pan-beds, as mentioned in Part I., are formed upon the banks 
of old taiiks. The best soil for jnm is a clean blackish mouldy clay. A bank 
having been selected, the ground is dug np to the depth of six or seven inches 
and levelled off iu oven slopes on b /th aides of the bank. Earth is then taken 
from the dry bed of the tank, pour, Jed into dust and laid over the bank three 
or four inches deep, aud tiie whole ba’ik well watered with the hand. A shed 
is then erected on the bank. It is usuallv six or seten feet high aud in- 
closed oa all side;. The doors are on the tank side of the bank, and are pro- 
vided with screens. The supports of the shed are in some places eutirelv of 
bamboo, but in others cuttings of a quick-growiiig ]duut 'an Euphorbia) called 
pharhat are pl.inted round the bank to form supjm'-ts. Tbe walls and roof of 
the shed are made of thatcliiug-grass strongtlieneJ with cuttings of sarpat, himi~ 


Bstel-leaf. 


b 'JO twigs, aud any other light brushwood that is available. Tlie walls are made 
thick in order to keep out tlie wiiiJ ; but tho roof i.s thin enough to admit a 
certain aniouut of sunliglit aud to allow raiu to pass tlirnugii goiitlv in suuill 
drops. Poi, and, parord, kunebu, and other light climbing vegetables are 
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frequently planted inside the shed. Climbing up they spread over the roof and 
form part of it. The supports of the shed are generally called horo, the walls 
fail!/, the roof rnth'o ; and the whole conservatory or garden is called baraith. 
The ground within the baraith is divided into strips about two feet broad 
running over the bank from one side to the other. Each alternate strip, called 
an dtar, is planted with pan, and it is by the ciCar that rout, varying from one 
dna to six per dtnr, is charged by the proprietor of the land. The vacant strips 
servo as passages and are called pahs or pairahs. Pan, is (jlanted in the dtara 
in rows (niiir or k/uU) from four to six rows to the dtar. It is not raised from 
seed, but from cuttings. These are cut with three or more joints {dnkh). 
They are placed in little furrows and lightly covered with soil. A layer of 
thatching-grass or rushes is then laid upon the furrow and kept damp till the 
young shoots appear and make a little growth. Planting is done in the spring 
(March); the cuttings are generally under grass for a month or more ; and from 
the time of the removal of the grass till the rains the plant must be regularly 
and carefully irrigated. Towards the end of the rains the cknrs are manured 
with pounded oil-cake, sometimes with pease-meal. During the cold season 
irrigation is renewed, but more sparingly than in the hot months. The plants 
are trained upon thin supports called sarai or kamnid. The plant grows from 
four to seven feet high. Vines planted in March yield leaves tit for plucking 
in June or July. Pan is plucked all the year round, but the full-grown plant 
yields most leaf in the autumn. If properly tended, the plants last two or 
three years. 

The leaves when mature bend lack and are nipped off with the hand. 
They are arranged in packets of fifty calle 1 kaunns, and four of the latter make 
a dholi. These again are packed in little baskets of leaves called gadaukas or 
donas. The plucked leaves must be kept damp, be frequently turned, and 
little rotten spots in them out out. In .a garden of good healthy plants, from 
fifty to a hundred d/i6fi's of per dtar, according to the length of the 
are gathered in the season. The leaves are sold to Tamolis at rates varying 
with the season from half an ana to five anas a iholi. 

pan is very susceptible to frost. It suffers also from blights (gdndhili, 
Zap.?d or poSmiod) and from attacks of Wce^mahit or Idhi), Several varieties 
are planted ; sdncld, bangald, chakaigd, kapuri, hakarid. 

A statement (condensed from an elaborate one in the Settlement Report) 
Bates ot outturn of the estimated produce of all the principal kinds of grain, 
of produce. .yyjj-jj average price and value per acre, is appended . The 

figures represent the outturn of a favourable year, and the prices those which 
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the agriculturist would have obtained if able to wait for a favourable market and 
not if compelled, as he usually is, to sell it at once, whatever the state of the 
market. 


Name of produce. 

Estimated out- 
turn per acre 
in farrourable 

Average price rate of 
produce. 


Estimated 
Taiue per 
flrre. 




years. 














Es. 

a. 

p. 

Early rice ... | 

Grain ... 

Straw’ 

17 maunds 

20 bundles or 25 

26J sers to the rupee 
One ana per bundle 


26 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 



maunds. 






Jarhan rice ... ^ 

Grain 

25 maunds 


26J sers to the rupee 

r . I 

38 

0 

0 

Straw 

35 bundles or 40 

1 aua per bundle 


2 

4 

0 



maunds. 






Bhadein rice ... | 

Grain ... 

13 maunds 


2G5 sers to the rupee 

» ». 

20 

0 

0 

Bha^d ... 

25 



3 maunds „ ,, 

»*• 

8 

0 

0 

Wheat ... 1 

Grain ... 

20 



17 4 sers » „ 

. • • 

46 

0 

0 


Ehusd 

25 

9i 


3 maunds ,, „ 


8 

0 

0 

Barley | 

Griiu ... 

26 

» 


25 sers „ „ 


40 

0 

0 

Bhuid ... 

25 

ft 


3 maunds „ ,, 


8 

0 

0 

Peas ... 1 

Grain 

32 

*9 


27 sers „ „ 


47 

0 

0 

Bhdfd ... 

30 

ft 


3 maunds „ ,, 


10 

0 

0 

Wheat and bar- ( 

Grain ... 

22 

ft 


22 sers „ „ 


40 

0 

0 

ley (,g jut). { 

Bliusd 

26 

it 


3 maunds „ ,, 


8 

0 

0 

Barley and peas ( 

Grain 

29 

»» 


20 -^crs „ ,, 


45 

0 

0 

(jaukerai). / 

Bhd,d 

2S 

>» 


3 maunds ,, „ 


9 

0 

0 

Gram ... | 

Gram ... 

Bhusd ... 

18 

22 

»» 

ft 


22 sers „ „ 

3 maunds ,, ,, 


33 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Matur ... 1 

Grain 

Bhutd 

10 

22 

tf 

V 


26 set's „ ,, 

3 maunds „ „ 


16 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Latrl ... 1 

Gram ... 

10 

ft 


3u sers ,, „ 


13 

0 

o 

Bhusd ... 

30 

tt 


3 maunds „ ,, 


10 

0 

0 

Arhar ... | 

Grain 

Bhusd 

22 

25 

ft 

tt 

... 

25 sfci's „ „ 

3 maunds „ ,, 


35 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Linseed 

... 

10 

9t 


23 sers „ 


16 

0 

0 

liape 


to 

11 


» >> >1 


16 

0 

0 

San ... 


22 

11 




29 

a 

0 

Sugar 


60 

tt 


Ks. 2-2-0 per maund 


130 

0 

0 

Indigo 


26 

tt 



SO 

0 

0 

Poppy 



... 


l.t 


90 

0 

0 

Other garden 



.** 




90 

0 

0 

crops. 

Petty produce 


: 

««• 




6 

0 

0 

sown with other 
crops. 











The estimated value per acre for poppy is shown in the statement as 
Rs. 90, while the Government price averages only Rs. 44. The difference is 
thus accounted for : Rs. 3 represents the value of the roti, and Rs. 10 that of 
the seed and dry capsule ; the rest is made up by the additional crops grown 
on poppy-land, allowing also something for embezzlement and bribery. The 
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Alleged impoverlsh- 
ment of the soil 


Rs. 90 per acre in the statement represents the value of all the produce of poppy- 
land and not only of the opium. 

As to whether or not the soil now yields less than it used to yield, 
it mav be observed that greater care in ag-riculture is 
shown than formerly, and a decrease in the average ferti- 
lity of the wliole cultivated area is no proof of its abatement on individual 
with the advance lands. The extension of cultivation to inferior land has 
of tiilage. proceeded with great rapidity between the outset (1833-37) 

of the expired and that (1867-77) of the current assessment. In that interval 
an increase of 101,232f irrigated and 68,3-37^ unirrigated acres, or 30 24 per 
cent., was made to the area of cultivation shown in the first of the years men- 
tioned. But this difference is not all due to the extension of cultivation; 
32, 226f must bo deducted for resumed jagirs which were formerly not included 
in the assessable area. A little less than one-fifth of the enhancement in the 
cultivated assessable area of the district is attributable to this. Then, at last 
settlement it seems to have been notorious that in some parganahsthe cultivated 
area was under-measured. Parganahs Deogdon, Muhammadabad, Wau Natbhan- 
jan, Ghosi and Nathupur were specially named in this connection by Mr. Thomason 
in his final report. What percentage may be allowed for serious under-mea- 
surement is not apparent. But deducting the former area, the net increase 
shown is 24 per cent, for the whole district, the figures varying very much for 
the various parganahs. The highest percentage, 71, is found inMau Natbhanjan, 
the next, 51, in Muhammadabad, followed by 37, 31 and 27 in Ghosi, Sagri and 
Kizamabad respectively ; the lowest rates are 3 per cent, in Atraulia, 9 in Kauria 
and Belhdbans, and 12 in Nathupur and Chiriakot. No comparison can be made 
between the two periods as regards irrigation, the areas under different kinds of 
produce, and under groves, owing to tho absence of statistics for former periods. 
We turn now to the reverses which have checked the advance of tillage. 
„ , It would be interesting to ascertain whether the effloresence 

Checke on the ad- . . . , 

Vance of tillage : reh, reh is on the increase in spite of the efforts to reclaim lands 

affected by it, but materials for any conclusion on the 
subject are wanting. There is no special liability to weeds and blight, and 
sufficient has been said about the latter in the description of the crops. 

An excessive rainfall, though perhaps less disastrous to the agriculturist 
than a defective one, is also very unfavourable. Of past 
instances of heavy floods, the one that took place in Sep- 
tember, 1794, when Bii Ali Khau was chakladdr of Azamgarli, aud another 
which occurred iu July, 1838, may be mentioned. There were doubtless others 


Floods. 
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but no record of them seems to have been preserved. In recent times there has 
been one disastrous season of this kind, in 1871-72. In that year the early 
The damage from autumn and the sugarcane crops, where not altogether des- 
ao excessive rainfall, troyed by inundation, yielded very little ; a good deal of the 
72. transplanted rice was damaged by excessive floods ; and 

the lands in which the spring crops are sown could not, from the continuous 
w'et, be properly tilled. The prospects of the latter harvest were therefore in- 
different from the first ; and in January aad February there was a great deal 


The flood in the Tons. 


of damp wet weather which made the result very poor. 

In the same year (1871-72) destructive inundations took place in the low 
alluvial lands near the Gogra and Chhoti Sarju, and in the 
Gogra and^ Chhoti valley of the Tous. The Gogra inundations, indeed, were a 
Sii-jn in that year. j-^petition of inundations of the same sort in the preced- 
ing season ; and they were followed by similar, but less harmful, floods in the 
succeedintr year. In all the years much of the early autumn and sugarcane 
crops was injured or destroyed in the kcichhut country in the north of par- 
ganahs Gopalpur, Sagri and Nathiipur, and a good deal of land was thrown 
out of cultivation. 

The Tons rose above its usual level in the rains of 1870 ; but the flood of 
that year did little damage compared with the great flood 
of September, 1871. By the latter, which rose far above 
and beyond the channel of the stream, the autumn and sugarcane crops over a 
laro-e area and many hamlets and houses were destroyed. Parts of the towu 
of Azamgarh were submerged ; and though no loss of life and little or no loss- 
of property, except standing crops and mud houses, anywhere occurred, a good 
deal of distress followed, and the flood is likely to remaiu for a time, as a local 
era, in the memory of the people. It was not, however, the first of its kind in 
the Tons. The two floods mentioned above as having taken place in 17&4 and 
1838 respectively were both chiefly felt on this river. Their levels were pre- 
served on an old house in the town of Muhammadabad ; and from the marks 
it appeared that the flood of 1871, though about two and a half feet higher 
than that of 1838, fell short of the flood of 1794 by about a foot. The highest 
flood level in 1871 was 34-58 feet above the level of the river-bed, that of 1870 
being 29-47 feet, and the highest from 1859 to 1869, 27 06 feet. 

We turn now to the history of famines, but this for Azamgarh will be a 
very brief one. Mr. Reid, writing in April, 1877, stated 
Famines and Bcarcities. during the last hundred years, so far as it had been 

ascertained, there had been no such calamity as is generally understood by a 
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famine, or a season in which the general population is decimated by starvation 
or is forced to wander from home in search of food. Of minor droughts which 
stopped short of actual famine, there is, however, some memory among the peo- 
ple. Ill soma places the famine of 1782-83 is still remembered, and at least in 
one town, Mau, deaths from starvation took place. Mirza Atii Beg was cliakla- 
ddr of Azamgarh at the time, and a mosque and wells in the little town of 
Kopaganj are pointed out, which he had made in order to give employmont to 
the poor of the place. But the general population did not die from starvation, 
and w’heat sold in the Kopaganj market at 14 sers for the rupee — an unpre- 
cedented rate for those days doubtless, but not indicative of absolute dearth. 
Regarding the year 1837-38 there seems to be no memory, and wheat is said 
to have sold at 20 sers for the rupee. Since then there have been years of scar- 
city, hut there has been no famine properly so called. In October, 1869, the 
price of wheat rose to 11 sers for the rupee; and in Novem- 
ber, 1877, to 10 sers 15 chhataks. The official account 
given of the scarcity, which amounted in other parts of the country to a famine, 
in the years 1877-79 is a very short one and may be given in extenso : — 

“ The failure of the kharif of 1S77 was felt with considerable severity in roany parts of 
this district — the chief of which were the pargauahs of Sagri, Mau, Muhammadabad and Ghosi. 
The periods of greatest distress were in January and February, 1878 — the ripening of the 
spring crop closing this period— and again in July and August, the kharif harvest causing 
distress to disappear finally. 

“ Relief work, of the nature of repairs to roads, was commenced on the I3th J’anuary 
and cci tinued up to the 16tli April, the attendance being — 


Scarcity of 1877-79. 



Month. 

! Daily average. 

1 

1 Aggregate, 

Jn nil ary, JS7S 
February „ 

March 

April ,, 

... ... 

... ! 1,440 

... j 3,6 'i3 I 

... 308 1 

... 1 121 1 

25,923 

100,894 

9,534 

1,9.3 


“ On t:-,e 3rd .lune work was again couimouced, as the pressure was apparently growing 
severe, though its extent was limited. The attendance registered — 


For week ending 1 5th June ... ,,, 043 

>. -2nd „ ... __ 840 

,, 29th„ ... ... ... ...837; 

but the application from the 1st of July of a dist.uice test, by which no one was allowed to 
work within eight miles nf his home, reduce.! the numbers to an average of 671 for the week 
ending 6th July, -146 in the following week, and 347 for tli.it ending 20th .luly. As the weather 
had by this time boc.'me favourable and agricuUnral oner.ati.-.ps a.fforde.l abundant employ raeiii 
the work was closed on the 21st, the weakly labourers being transferred to the poor-house lor 
employment on light work near it. 

“ A po.ir-hou.se was opened at head-quarters outlie 25th June, and subnrdinale poor- 
houses in Sagri, Mau and Muhammadab.ad for ditfereiit periods between the lltli August and 

8 
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SOth September. The daily average number of persons relieved in these was 411 in July, 715 
in August, and 4&0 in September. 

“Relief work for the inmates was also provided during 23 days of August and up to the 
27th September, when it was Anally stopped. The central poor-house remained open till the 
24th October. The following table shows the extent of relief afforded from June to October, 
1878 


Mouth. 

Relief works. j 

PoOB-HOnSES. 

Daily aveiage 

Aggregate. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

June, 1878 ... 

693 

19,402 

195 

1.170 

July „ 

41i 


43 i 

1.3.381 

August „ 

l.-O 

2,302 1 

715 ' 

22,Iu5 

September,, 

151 

4,082 

490 

14,700 

October 


... 

38 

1 912 


In parganah Mahul, especially in tappa Didarganj, considerable deposits 

Siineral kingdom. of chloride of sodinm exist in some places. Indeed, the pre- 
Sait deposits in . i r i 

parganah Mahul. valence of salt in various localities on the west side of the 

district has led the Customs Department to prohibit the manufacture of saltpetre 

in parganahs ilabul, Kauris, and Atraulia. The subsoil strata in the hangar 

portion of the district vary a good deal in character, thick- 
Tbe subsoil. ^ ” . . . , . , 

ness and vertical arrangement. Besides the deposits in Avhich 

reh lodges, there are beds of grey and brown sand, of grey, black, and yellow 

„ , , , , clav, and of earth intermediate between the.se. Kankar, in 

Nodular kankar. ' 

greater or less quantity, and in smaller or larger nodules, 
occurs in most of the stiflfer beds. 

Stone for facing, rubble work and flags is obtained from Chundr ; the 

_ . first costs from 20 to 24 anas per cubic foot, the second 

Building materials. _ '■ 

from 16 to 20 per cubic foot, and the third, according to 

size and thickness, from four rupees each to fifteen rupees per 100. The cost 

of bricks 12x6x3 is for the first class Rs. 12 per 1,000, second class Rs. 10, 

and third class Rs. 8. Goodwin pattern tiles are Rs. 16 per 1,000 and common 

country tiles twelve anas to twenty anas per 1,000. Kankar lime made with 

cowdung is Rs. 20 per 100 maunds, and made with wood or charcoal Rs. 25 to 

Rs. 30. Shell lime is Rs. 10 per 100 maunds. SurkMis worth Rs. 10 per 1,000 

mannds. Kankar (ov metalling roads costs on an average three rupees per 100 

cubic feet. Sal is procured from the Tarai and Barhalganj by Dohrigbat, and 

costs 36 to 40 anas per cubic foot in logs. Sul beams, averaging 30' 

in length and b" thick, cost Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 each ; 20' X4,''' Rs. 3 to 

Rs. 6 ; 18' X 3," Bs. 2 to Rs. 3 each. Sarpat-grass for roofing purposes costs 

about five ruiii es p'pr 100 bundles, and bamboos Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 100. The 

cost of metallir o a rc.id 12 feet in width and a mile iu length is about Rs. 950. 
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PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 


In treating of the population of the district by succe.ssive censuses, it will 

he unnecessary to give the results of former enumerations in 
Population. i . . i . . 

the same detail as was done in some other notices. For the 

exhaustive anal)’’sis to which the ng.ares of [previous censuses of the Benares 

province have recently been subjected (in the report on the late census', throws 

upon those figures so great a suspicion of inaecurac}’', tliat ic would be mere 

waste ot space to repeat them at any length. In the following statement will 

be found the main results of six successive enumerations for the district as it 

now stands, omitting minor changes of area, such as arose from alluvion and 

diluvion; — 


Census o£ 

Total popii- 
Ution. 

Hindus. 

f 

Muharara.i- 
dans and 
uUiers. 

Density per 
Sfpwre mile. 

1 

Increase or 
decrease. 

1837 

779,555 

i 

1 

367- 


1847 

1.120,682 

981,45.3 

139,229 

529’ 

+ 341,127 

1833 

!,4 1 5.435 

l,214.*-07 

201,228 

C69' 

+ 294,753 

1865 

1,205,109 

[ 1,038,732 

166,137 

566' 

-210,266 

1872 

1,317,626 

1,139,211 

178,415 

1 613- 

+ U2,44.S 

1881 

1,604,034 

1,393,387 

211, -267 ; 

! 

757 3 

+ 287,028 


The two first enumerations in the above statement were mere guesses 
and absolutely valueless. That of 1853 was, however, a real census, inasmuch 
as it professed to be a counting of the people and not merely of the houses. 
Mr. White, in his report on the late census, shows reason for thinking that 
there was generally an over-statpaioaf of the popul itiou at the 1853 census, and 
a considerable under-statement at those of ISCo and 1872. No safe deduc- 
tion, therefore, can be drawn from the above figures as to the rate of progress 
of the population ; and it is clear that, if the totals are incorrect, so also must 
be the details. 

Passing, then, to the statistics collected at the 1881 census, we find a 
recorded increase in the nine years since 1872 of 287,028, 

wGIlSUS Ol looly ^ 

the increase in the males being 103,030 and in the 
females 180,998. This represents the enormous increase of 21 '79 per cent. 
Mr, White thinks that a very small portion of this recorded increase is real; but 
that the greater part is owing to the more accurate counting at the late census. 
A very strong proof of this is the fact that the increfise in the females has been 
apparently at a far higher rate than among the males. 
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The totals by religion and the density per square mile, according lo 
the census of 1861, were for each tahsil and jrarganah 


Totals by religion. 


as foliou s 


Tahsil. 


Parganah. 


Total pi'pulatio 


/ Deogaon 

Peogaon... ) [Bela Baulat- 
1 I abad. 
vlBelhabans 


39,884 19.224 


I. 


Azamgarh 


Mahul 


Total ... 239,425 tl6,632| 

Nizamabad ... 278,611 137,185 


Mahul 

Kauria 

AtrauUa 


,i 167.698 82,481 

,.j 48,422; 23,ob8 
.i 96,026' 46,354 


Sagri 


-1 


Total ...' 319,146' 152,723 


Gopalpur 

Sagri 

Ghosi 

Xathfipur 


49,844i 24,662j 
178,533: 87,843 
12.), 885' 62,092 
93,193i 46,s31 


I 


Total 



J\Juha m m ati H 5 . 1 

Chris~ 

ti'an.'i. 

. ^ 

'5 

3 

m 

I 1 

'i: 1 

1 

. i 

3 i 

1 

H ! 

cn 

s 

o 

H 

. 1 

1 

£ 

“ a 

i 

106,738 

i 

51.71-1 

3,584 

4,352 



576 

77,578 

37,925 

1 

6,641 

3,420 

... 


657 

38,732 

18,650 

1,152 

57 4 

... 


653 

293,049 

^ 108,286 

16,377 

i 8,346 

1 

... 


6 !5 

226,031 

110,520 

1 

1 

52,S07| 26,631 

73 

34 

834 

139.910 68,29fc 

27,788! 14,185 

1 - 


647 

46. IS 

1 22,7 6 

2,291 1,12" 

t 

... 

507 

88,510' 49,841 

1 

7,216; 3,52. 

1 

)1 

... 

827 
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I 

395,737 195, 275 
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25,631; 

11,186 

10,263 
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2,322 
12,839 
5,561 
6, .321 


51,718 26,143; 
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rlKarvatMittu...; 13,075; 0,365| 12,658' 6,150 

} Ohiriakot 5o,657, 24,699j 45,705 22,215 
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riiibad. I ! abad. ill ' 

I jilau Matbhan-' 24,943, ]2,224j 16,862 

jan. ■ ; 


8,159 
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.j 327,017' 160,267 


273,720 


133,982 


4171 

4,852; 

39,943’ 

8,081 


2151 
9,484' 
20 , 21 9 | 

I 

4,065 i 


53,293 


' i i * 

District total 1,004,654’ 788,220; l,393..367j 681,25- 


: 21 1,190 


20,98! 


106,937 


7; 


766 

779 

'.32 

763 


768 


568 

683 

776 

|],103 


767 


36 747 


The population (1,GU4, (354) was distributed amongst 8 towns and 4,633 
villages, the houses in the former numbering 13,339 and in the latter 231,997. 
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Christiana by race. 


T!io males (816,429) exceeded the females (788,225) by 28,204 or 3'7 per cent. 
Tue density per square mile was 747'3 ; tlie proportion of towns and villages 
per square mile 2'1, and of houses 114‘2. In the towns 6 persons and in the 
villages 6’5 persons on an average were found in each house. 

Following the order of the census statements, wm find {Census form lllA) 
the persons returned as Christians belonged to the following 
races : — British-born subjects, 8 (4 females) ; other Euro- 
peans, 19 (9 females) ; Eurasians, 10 (4 females) ; and natives 40 (19 females). 
The sects of Christians represented in Azamgarh were the Churches of 
England and Rome. The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious 
Relative proper- divisions of the population were as follows; — Ratio to the 
thT*niaiQ*'*rrR»iou 3 population of males '5088, of females -4912, of Hindus 

divisions. ‘5683, of Muhammadans ‘ISlfi, and of Christians •0004: 

ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, ‘5 111 ; of Muliammadan males 
to total Muhammadan population, '4936 ; and of Christian males to total Chris" 
tian population, ■5325. Of single persons there were 360,868 males and 246,875 
Civil condition of females ; of married 415,682 males and 416,123 females; 

and of widowed 39,879 males, and 125,227 females. The 
total minor population (under 15 years of age) was 619,785 
(298,559 females), or 38'6 per cent.; and the following table 
will show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 
the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed at.each of the 


the population. 


Conjugal condition 
and ages of the 
population. 





Hindus. 





McHammadans. 




SObjli. 

j Married, 

1 WUloiced, 

Siiirjle . 

Mamed. 



Male. 
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1 

4 

6 

'a 

■f 
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ITp ro9 vear.s .r. 

198,64s! 180,872 

6,1S2 

9,825 

66 

134 

30,331 

29,076 

513 

l.llO 


IS 

lutoU ... 

65,092 

25,829 

26,874 

40,176 

4-5 i; 

522 

10,997 

6,4 >0 

2,1150 

5,722 


53 

15 to 19 „ 

21,093 

' 2,250 

29,427 

39,141 

8611 S56 

3.IS4 

59u 

3,780 

6,1 <5 


105 

20 to 24 „ ... 

11.721 

i-UO! 39,754 

54,316 

1,815 

2,035 

1,250 

221 

5, 181 

b,328) 


279 

'lo to 29 „ 

7,813 

o2l‘ 

ol,2*o 

59,563 

2.875 

4,406 

♦uc 


7. ’97 

9,047 


604 

30 to 39 ,, 

6,795 

612 

92,679 

91,185 

6,248 

13.549 

433 

152 

13,500 

13,336 

75" 

2,308 

40 to 49 „ ... 

2,t98 

258 

63,335 

43,192 

6.989 

26.108 

150 

70 

9,646 

7.229i 


3.81.1 

50 to 59 

1,169 

113 

32,0-l< 

15.779 

6.392 

22,970 

38 

30 

5,388 

2,S73! 


3,700 

60 and «p- 
waids 

815 

91 

21,678 

7,8 bo 

9,477 

33,295 

54 

20 

4,000 

i:226| 

1 

1,502 

6,263 

Total 

313,714 

211,157 

563,206 

361,044 

33,1 91| 

109,051 

47,101] 

35.700 

52,467' 

1 

50jOC5 4,085 

t 

16,172 


Of the total 

by 


Distribution 

birthplace, 


returned as born outside the limits of the district. Of the 
total population 1,567,260 (787,722 females), or 97-67 
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Number of the bliud. 


per cent., are returned as unable to read and write and not under instruction ; 

Distribution ac- 28,311 (335 females), or 1'76 per cent., are shown as able to 
cording to education. write; and 9,083 <168 females', or '57 per cent., 

as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 24,335 (241 females), 
and of those under instruction 7,124 (139 females), were Hindus. The Muham- 
madans who came under these categories were 3,933 (75 females) and 1,944 
(23 females) respectively. Of the Christians 43 (19 females; are returned as 
literate and 15 (6 females), as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
age and sex for all religions represented in the district, — the 

Infirmities: per- i-.Uii.-i-u .. 

sons of unsound religions ot course being those to which by common repute 
these unfortunates are supposed to belong or the religions 
of their parents. The total of all i-eligions was 43 < 3 females) or "002 per cent. 
The largest number of males ( 14) were of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distributing 
them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 39 (2 females) and Muham- 
madans 4 (I female). The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,259 
(543 females) or ’07 per cent. Of these 267 vl41 females) 
were over 60 ;”118 (62 females) between 50 and 60 ; 154 
(68 females; between 40 and 50 ; 200 (87 females) between 30 and 40 ; 164 (62 
females) between 20 and 30; 98 (30 females) between 15 and 20; 128 (50 
females) between 10 and 15 ; 82 (30 females) between 5 and 10 ; and 48 (13 
females) under 5 years. Of the total number, 1,090 (451 females) were Hindus, 
and 169 (92 females; Muhammadans. Of deaf mutes there were 259 (77 
females), or -01 per cent., the largest number, 49(12 females), 
appearing among persons between 20 and 40. Of these 
222 (65 females) were Hindus aud 37 (12 females) Muhammadans. The last 
infirmity of which note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 

There were 189 <29 females) afflicted with this disease- 

T,f>pPT.q. 

The percentage to the total population is ’01, so that in 
every ten thousand of the population one was on an average a leper. Of the 
total number, 162 (26 females; were Hindus, and 27 (3 females) Muhammadans. 

At each of the three last censuses attempts have been made to enumerate 
the Hindus by their castes. The results have not been 

Hindus by caste. Jjjtberto very successful. A reference to Mr. White’s 

report on the late census (section xxiii. ‘ c-astes ’) will at once show how very 
imperfectly former enumerations were made in this respect, and the recent one 
is by no means free from suspicion. A great difficulty in the way of attaining 
correct statistics is the absence of a recognized nomenclature. It is not always 


Deaf mutes. 
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easy to decide among the lower castes what should he regarded as a caste, and 
what as a mere sub-division of a caste If we would ascertain the sub-divisions 
of the main classes the difficulty is not lessened, for we find such terms as jdt, 
got, gotra, al, used with different meanings in different castes as the 

names of divisions and sub-divisioiis, involving frequently cross-divisions in 
the same caste. The subject has been dealt with in Mr. C. L. Tapper’s Pan- 
jdb Customarg Laio i'll!, p. 4>. 

It may here be mentioned that there is a distinction made, in the opinion 
Goi and getra dis- some authorities, between and yotra ; being em- 
tinguished. { loyed to mean the tribe, and gotra the collection of indi- 

viduals who regard themselves as of one large family, whether, as in the case 
of Brahmans, by spiritual descent from a Rishi, or, as in the case of other 
castes, by natural descent from a common ancestor. The former is the Brah- 
manical theory, but now-a-days, gotra really denotes natural descent, because 
the children take the father’s gotra. (Note by Mr. Denzil Ibbetson.) 

Passing from the nomenclature to the statistics of caste, and distributing 

, , , , , the Hindu population into four traditional classes, we 

Totals of the four „ , ’ 

great divisions of find by the last census (1881), that Brahmans num- 

bered 108,769 (52,391 females) ; Rtijputs 124,867 (57,943 
females); Banias 5,674 (2,705 females) ; and persons belonging to the “other 
castes” 1,154,077 (568,213 females). Of the latter, aljihabetical lists of some 
important castes are given a few pages later on. 

The admittedly imperfect enumeration of Brahmans in the census of 1872 

„ was revised by Mr. Reid — to the extent at least of separating 

Brahmans. ^ i = 

from them the Bhiiinhars, who had been included partly 
among Brahmans and partly among other castes. According to the revised 
statement in the settlement report Brahmans, in 1872, numbered 92,752, or 
7'05 per cent, of the whole population. They had, therefore, increased during 
the nine years by 16,017 (to 108,769 in 1881), or over 17 per cent. It is 
almost certain that all tins apparent increase is not real, but is due in great part 
to more accurate counting at the late census. Of one thing, however, we may 
be sure, that the Bhuinhars have not gone down, as a rule, among Brahmans — as 
they appear to have done on former occasions; although, as we shall see presently, 
when we come to speak of them, the Bhuinhars of Azamgarh claim to be of 
Brahman stock. No attempt was made in the recent census to obtain returns 
for Brahmans according to the sub-divisions of that caste ; such an attempt was 
made in 1872, but the result wms not satisfactory. We must therefore turn to 
other sources for an account of them. 
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The majority of the Brahmaus of Azamgarh claim to holuiig to the great 
Sarwaria tribe, also called Sarjupari, both names having a territorial origin and 
meaning Brahmans of the Sarwar or Sarjupar, that is, the country across the 
Sarjii (Gogra). Mr. Sherring {Hindu Tribes I. 130) classifies Sarwarias as 
the second sub-tribe of Kanaujia Brahmans, and mentions that they are not 
considered of equal rank with Kanaujias proper. He cites a tradition which 
accounts for their degradation on the ground that they adopted the practice of 
receiving alms, but their fallen state is said to have excited the commiseration 
of Rama Chandra, who allotted them possessions on the other side of the Sarju. 
The principal gotras of the Sarwarias, the members of which (according to 
Mr. Sherring) are regarded as Kulins, are the Garg, Gautam and Sdndil, 
Besides these there are 13 inferior gotras enumerated by the same writer ; but 
he admits that his list is not exhaustive. Few of the Brahmans of this district 
appear to take high rank on the score of lineage and sanctity. Even those 
who claim to be Sarwarias admit that they lost caste by emigrating from the 
ancient seat of the tribe; and, although of courseeach speaks of his own family 
as pure, all admit that the community contains many Sawalakhias or descendants 
of the 125,000 persons of all castes who, according to the legend, were made 
into Brahmans by Rdja Rdm Baghel, or by some other Hindu chief (different 
traditions name different personages), who required the immediate attendance 
of Brahmans at a sacrifice, but w'as unable to collect the requisite number of real 
ones. A similar story is told about the Bhiiinhars. 

The number of Brahmans who confine themselves to religious pursuits 
in Azamgarh is small, and they are found engaged in agriculture, trade and 
service ; but nearly all are on occasion ready to make use of the sanctions and 
privileges of their caste. The character given to them by an officer, who was 
by his position brought into closer relations with them than ordinarily happens, 
is by no means a flattering one: those of Kauria and Atraulia especially are 
described as “a curse to the parganahs .” — {Settlement Report, p. 27.) 

The largest Brahman landholder is the Jaunpur raja, of whom further 
mention will subsequently be made. With the exception of four other families, 
which will be specified hereafter, the properties of individual Brahman 
families are small. Hor are other proprietary communities of this caste of 
any importance, except two — the Misrs of Akhaichanda in parganah Gopalpur 
and the Barhanian Misrs of the Misran (as their possessions are called) in 
parganah Nathfipur. 

The first-named community is strongest in numbers. Their traditions 
make out that they have resided in parganah Gopalpur for some three to four 
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The remaining'castes may be dismissed in a few words. The Pasi sub- 
caste which is best represented here is that known as Man was. There are in 
some localities a few Tarmalis, whose special calling is extracting and collect- 
ing tdri from the toddy-palm and making fans and other articles of the leaves. 
The Chamars also have many sub-castes. Those that are found in Azamgarh 
are the Kanaujia, Dhusia, Jaiswar, and Tauto. Kurmis or Kunbis have here 
the following sub-castes : Audhi^, Dhiiphorra, Jaiswar, Sankatta, Sainthwar, 
and Mai. The Mals consider themselves superior to other Kunbis. Of Koiri 
subdivisions the Kanaujia prevails. There are also a considerable number of 
Muhammadan or Turk Koiris in some places, notably about Mau and Bhira 
Walidpur in parganah Muhammadabad. The Kowmts (who are all entered as 
Mallahs in the census returns of 1881 ) perhaps follow the occupation of boatmen 
as much as agriculture. There are several subdivisions of them, the principal 
of which are the Surliaiya, the Guria, the Chai, and the Khilaut. Among the 
subdivisions of Lunians or Nunians the Samharwar and the Bind are best known. 
The Lunians also appear to have magnitieent traditions. They claim to be of 
Kshatri ^Chauhan) blood, and their got is Bach. 

Taking MnsalmSns by sects, there were 200,328 Sunnis or orthodox 
(101,221! females), and 10,862 Shias or followers of ’All 
Mugalmans. (5,713 females ; total Muhammadans 211,190 (106,937 

femalesb The total of the Indian Muhammadan tribes amounted only to 94 
(49 females). Of these Muhammadan Rajputs numbered 41 and Muhammadan 
Gujars 53. 

The classes (as distinguished from the sects) of Muhammadans are — (1) 
Subdivisions of Milkis, subdivided into Saiyids and Shekhs, the reputed 
Musalmaus. descendants of Arabian Muhammadans ; (2) Wilayati Pa- 

thans, and (3) Mughals, descended from immigrants into India from the north- 
west ; i4) Indian Muhammadans, subdivided into — (a) Shekhs and Pathans, 
descended from Brahman, Bhuinhar and Kshatri converts to Islam; (5) a 
variety of castes who retain the name or trade of the Hindu caste to which 
their ancestors belonged before conversion, such as the Turk Koiris, Turk 
Telis, Turk Dhobis; (c) Zarninda'.as or Ramar.’ts, descended principally, but 
not altogether, from Hindus ot the lower agricultural castes ; (<2) 3. number 
of guilds of craftsmen, artizans, and traders, such as weavers, dyers, beef- 
butchers, religious mendicants, and Arakis or Rakis, who are probably 
descended from Hindu converts of inferior castes. The second and third of these 
classes— Wilayati Pathans and Mughals— have not very many representatives 
in this district. 


12a 
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The Milkis are the aristocracy of the Muhammadan community, and are 
so called because their ancestors were the class to whom 
principally milks or revenue-free grants of land were given 
under Muhammadan rule. They are the class with whom we are most brought 
into contact, for they hold a good deal of landed property, and from among 
them come many of our native ofHeials and lawyers. In Azamgarh most of 
the Saiyidsaro Hosaiuis, and the prevailing Shekh clans are the Abbasi, Usma- 
ni, Ansari, Siddiki,. and Faruki. A few of the Milki families are wealthy; 
hut generally the class is rather a decaying one. 

The first and second subdivisions of Muhammadans of Indian'oricrin are 
Indinu Muhammad- too well known to require description here. The Zamin- 


ans: Zammdaras. 


daras or Rautaras form a distinctly-marked class in this 


district, and a brief notice of them will not be'out of jdace. The use of the latter 
name, Rautara, is said to excite great indignation, but apparently without cause, 
among some of those who belong to the class. They admit themselves to be 
descended from Hindu converts, and outsiders allege that the converts were of 
low caste, while some suppose them to be converted Rajbhars and Sniris. 
But there are families among the Zaim'ndaras wliose traditions point to their 
ancestors having been Brahmans or Ivshatris at the time of their conversion, 
and who still retain the appearance of Nau-muslims of those castes, though 
from intermarriages and other circumstances they are now reckoned Zami'n- 
diiras. Probably the class has been recruited from a variety of agricultural 
Hindu castes, and strains of Milki blood, which have come in by occasional in- 
termarriages, may not be wanting. There are many old Zamindara commu- 
nities in parganah Nizamabad. In the list of landholders for" that parganah 
given in the Aliri-i- Akbari, some of them are said to be ‘ Rahmatullahis,’ and 
the Zamindaras are probably referred to, as the name is still sometimes applied 
to Zamindaras in Azamgarh, The period at which, and the nircumstances under 
■w’hich, they embraced Islam are not clear : and none carry back their descent 
for more than twelve or fourteen generations. 

They are parsimonious iu habit, and most indiutiious and skilful cultiva- 
tors. Where not impoverished by the excess of their own uumljers and the 
smallness of their shares of land, they are well-to-do. The women of those of 
them who have no pretensions to gentility are not kept shut up. The men 
are unpolished and rough in speech and manner ; and they have a number of 
little traits, modes of pronuncuitiou, and forms of words peculiar to themselves, 
which are the subject of merriment among their neigltbours. They are gene- 
rally illiterate, but iu recent times some of them have entered the legal 
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profession and otherwise raised themseives into influential positions. Their 
advance has been regardoJ by the liiikis with much jealousy. 

The guilds or castes into which the fourth class of Indian Muhammadans 

is divided, resemble, except in the matter of eatin'T and 
Guilds or CTStes of . ^ ‘ ° 

Indian Mubaminad- clrinkiujf^ tlie castcs of the lo\^ cv oiJcrs of Hindus. The 

Arakis or Itakis are anxious to have it beliet'ed that they 
are descended from immigrants from Irak. But in pby.siognoiny and colour 
many of them resemble the losver orders of Hindus ; and the tradition which 
connects them with arak and the Kalwar caste of Hindus, Is more credible 
than their own more ambitions account of themselves. There are not many 
Arakis in Azamgarh. They are engaged in trade and mecer -lending, aro 
generally well-to-do, and are not uuder the government of a, panch. 

As much as 22 oI:per cent, of the total area of the district was, at the 
commencement of the current settlement, held by Muhammadans, and the pro- 
portion held by each class was as follows : — Miikis 13'(3f), IVilayati Pathans 
1 T9, Indian Pathans 2'21, Wii.iyati Mughals TG, Zamincliir:i.s o'OG ; other 
Muhammadans '27. Space will not periiiit of reproducing hoie the detailed 
narratives regarding individual families which are to be found in the settle- 
ment report. Their names only can be given. In tlie order in which they aro 
there described, they are, amongT Milla.-, the Husaini Saijids and Hanafl 
Sheklis of Deogaon (both Shias; ; the Usmani and Siddiki 
Shekhs of Hizamabul (piu.t .SiuilIs, part Shias); tho 
Shekhs of Jahauian])ur, descende.! from Shah Mansur, a disciple of a disciple of 
Makhduui Jabdnian Bukhari ; tho Husaini Saiyids 'mostly Sliias) of Sarai Mir, 
parganah Nizdmabnd, with a branch at Kusawe in tappa Atluiraha of parga- 
nah Mahul ; and the Siddiki Shekhs of Kalandurpiir, parg".nah Hiziimabad, 
descendants of a saint, Shah Fatih Kahiudur, of the 17th conturv. at vhoso 
tomb is held a yearly fair. In parganah Zdahulare the Abbasi Shoklis of Ktir- 
pur and Manawarpur ; Siddikis of Barrama ; tho Husaini Saiyids of Kusal- 
gaon ; and the Saiyid.s of Miilml, once a powerful family, of whom mention, 
has been made in Part I, and who will again be referred to in the historical 
part of this notice. In parganah Sagri are Husaini Saiyids of Piin'patti 
Jianpnr, Khatibpur and Patar ; and Shekhs of Khankah and of IJlmaimr. In 
parganah Ghosi arc Siddiki Shekhs of Biiatmild ; Husaini Saiyids (Shias) of 
Baragaon ; Hsmaai Shekhs of Ghosi (in whose family Shekh Gluilam Naksh- 
band had a great reputation for learning in the 17th century); and Maliks of 
Ghosi, apparently connected with the Siddikis, who were the zamiudars of par- 
ganah Chakesar ic the time of Akbar. In parganah Chiriaket is an old family 


Miiki families. 
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of Abb&si Shekhs. la parganah Muhammadabad the Fardki Shekhs of Walid- 
pur Bhira are an old family ; and another of the same designation has been 
settled at Koiriapar for 1 0 or 1 1 generations in descent from A’zain Khan. 
The Hanafi Shekhs of Kharanti count 12 generations from their first settlement ; 
and the Siddikl Shebhs of Mtibarakpur, nine generations. Others are the 
Husaini Saiyids (Shlas)of Muhammadabad; Usmdni Shekhs of Man, Dighonian 
and Muhammadabad; and Abbasi and Siddiki Shekhs of Man. In parganah 
Nathupnr the Siddikl Shekhs of Sipah and the Ansari Shekhs of Blbipur are 
old families. 

Few of the Wilayati Pathan and Mughal families require notice. The 
Pathan and Mu- chief of them are — (1) the Pathans of Deogaon ; f2) those 
ghal families. Khalispur, Alipur, and Daudpur, near the old kasba of 

Sagri ; and (3) those of Adri near Man in tappa Nasrullahpur of parganah 
Muhammadabad. All these can boast of at least 9 or 10 generations. 

The chief Indian Pathan families have been noticed in connection with the 
Indo-Muhammadan Hindu tribes from among which they were converted, 
families. Zamindaras, like the hereditary Hindu landholding 

castes, usually hold their villages in communities. Some of these are very 
populous, and their prosperity is generally in proportion to their population 
and the area of their mahals. 

The inhabitants of Azaingarh may be divided, according to occupation, 
into two primary classes — those who as landholders and 
husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 
who do not. To the former the census of 1881 allots 1,293,089 persons, or 
80'58 per cent, of the total population, and to the latter 311,565, or 19’42 per 
cent. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number allotted 
to the former class is reduced to 622,834 members actually possessing or work- 
ing the land. The details may he thus tabulated : — 


Occupations. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

66,955 

5,803 

72,768 

288,493 

355,588 

444,081 

68,701 

46,350 

105,051 

944 


944 

415,093 

207,741 

622,834 


I.andhoMers ... 
Culcivators ... 
Agriculturai labourers 
Estate office service 


Total agriculturists 


ClassiScation ac- 
cording to census re- 
turns. 


butes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes. (1) 
The professional class numbered 4,430 males ; amongst them 
are included 2,896 persons engaged in the general or local government of the 
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country, 51 engaged in the defence of the country, and 1,483 engaged in 
the learned professions or in literature, art and science. (2) The domestic 
class numbered 1,930 members ; it comprises all males employed as private 
servants, washermen, warter-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and the 
like. (3) The commercial class numbered 10,350 males : amongst these 
are all persons vvho buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of various kinds, 
such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. 13,620) ; and per- 
sons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages, such as 
pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c., (6,730). (4) Of the agricultural class some- 

thing has already been said ; but besides the 415,093 males engaged in agricul- 
ture and horticulture as shown in the preceding table, the census returns 
include in this class 1,105 persons engaged about animals, making a total of 
416,198. (5) The industrial class contained 57,933 members, including all 

persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, 
carpenters, perfumers, &c. { 1,893) ; those engaged in the manufacture of tex- 
tile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (24,756) ; those en- 
gaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &e. 
(11,325) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal substances (105), vegetable substances 
(7, 104j, and mineral substances (12,750'). (6) The indefinite class contained 

325,588 members, including labourers (19,936) and persons of no specified occu- 
pation (305,652). 

From the lowest or labouring class are obtained nearly all the recruits 
for emigration to the colonies. During the past ten years 
0 872-82) altogether 2,785 persons were registered for emi- 
gration, including 1,262 males, 949 females and 574 children. Their destinations 
were: Demerara, 1,636; Trinidad, 670 ; Jamaica, 43 ; Mauritius, 83; Natal, 36; 
Surinam, 41 ; St. Lucia, 9 ; and the French colonies, 267. It is stated that 
there are many returned emigrants in the district, and this may account for the 
greater popularity of emigration here than in some other parts of these provinces. 

The number of villages or townships is returned by the census of 1 881 
rr A -11 4,641. Of these 4,367 had less than 1,000 ; 266 between 

1,000 and 5,000; 5 (Sarai Mir, Dubari, Muhammadabad, 
Kopaganj and Walidpur) between 5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (Azamgarh, Man 
and Mubarakpur) over 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst the villages are distributed 
in the present year* 1882) 3,677 estates (mahdl). 

According to the census of 1872 the whole district contained only 496 
houses ‘ of the better sort.’ By the recent census no dis- 
tinction is d^a^YQ between houses, but the total number alone 
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is given, t’is., 245,336. The first return was doubtless in a sense correct, for the 
walls of the great majority of the houses, even in the towns, consist of mnJ which 
had not been made even into sun-dried bricks. In the towns the houses of all 
classes of people, and in the villages the houses of landholders, traders, writers, 
artisans, and tenant cultivators of the Brahman, Bhuinhar, and Rajput castes, are 
mostly tiled, and, in the towns at least, furnished with doors. But a very large 
proportion of the low caste peasantry lives in thatched liuts, on which no skilled 
labour is spent. This is due partly to their poverty and their being able to thatch 
their huts for themselves every year ; partly to the uncertainty of their position. 

The Hindu temples are the ordinary sivdh's and tJidkurdu-urds, the 

plan of which is nearly always the same. The Muham- 
Eeligious builciingg. i • , , . ” , 

madan mosques and ^7inanbaros are built of masonry or 

clay ; those of the latter kind differing little in appearance from ordinary 

houses. There is nothing of architectural interest in the buildings of either 

religion ; even the celebrated Temple of the Sun at Heolas being nothing more 

than a commonplace modern sivdld. 

Of the numerous mud-forts, some of immense size, the remains of which 

still exist, little account can be made by the archaeologist, 
Archs6oIo^y» ^ ” 

The people will tell him that they were constructed by the 

Eajbbars and Suiris, or else by Asnrs. As to who the races so described really 
were — whether aboriginal non-Aryans or Buddhists, or, like their successors, 
Aryans and Brahmanists — little, if any, clue is obtainable in Azamgarh. Mr. 
Thomason mentions among the principal of these mud-forts in his time those 
at Harbanspur and Unchagaon near Azamgarh and at Ghosi. The largest in 
the district, according to Mr. Whiteway, is the one at Ghosi. Mr. Reid men- 
tions a tradition connected with the old tanks and mounds at Dehduar in tappa 
Atharaha, parganah Malud, which attributes them to a Rajbbar chief, Asal- 
deo. Strangely enough the Bacbhgoii clan of Rajputs of Arrara, in tappa 
IIandwan,in parganah Mubammadabad, claim this Asaldeo as their ancestor; but 
repudiate for him the title of Rajbbar, alleging that he was an officer of a native 
government. At Araon Jabanianpur in parganah Kauria is an old fort ascribed 
to Ajudhya Rai, Rajbbar; but he is claimed as a connection (at least by 
marriage) by the Bharinian Pahvdrs of x\traulia. Similarly, the Raja Garakdeo 
of parganah Sagri (who is, by others, accounted a Rtijbbar or Suiri chief) is 
claimed as their ancestor by the Birwdr Rajputs of Dhanchhfila, but it is not 
stated whether any particular spot is connected with his name, An old fort at 
Awank is pointed out as Raja Parichhat’s, and in the neighbourhood, it is said, 
a battle was fought between him and the Muhammadans. 
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Of stone remains there are very few, and what there are appear to be of 
no particular interest. The following, bearing inscriptions, are noticed by Mr. 
Eeid : — 

(IJ A Sanskrit inscription on a stone pillar at Dabhaon in tappa Chauri, parganali Deo- 

gaon, dated 1201 Sambat, in the reign of Gobind Chandra of Kanauj. 

(2) A Persian inscription on a slab which had belonged to a jdnii masjid and was 

found at Ch.-ikesar in parganali Gbosi, dated 760 H. (1359 A.D.), in the reign of 

Shah Piroz. 

(3) A Hindi inscription on a stone which is built in over the doorway of a small Hindu 

temple at Kopi, tappa SasruUahpur, parganaU Muhanimaia'iad, dated 1629 

S.ambat (147 2 A.D,). 

(4) A Persian inscription on a slab in an old mosque at kasha Nigun in tappa Atba- 

rahs, parganali Maliul, dated 940 H. (1533 A.D.), in the reign of Hnmaytin. 

(5) A Sanskrit iusciiption on a stone sngarcane press in the town of Azamgarh, dated 

If 09 Sambat (1553A.D.), in the time of Salim Shah bur. 

(6) A Persian inscription on a tombstone in the town of Nizamabtd, dated 969 H. 

(1561 A. D.). 

(7) A Persian inscription on a slab in a mosque at Ganjalira, tappa Bihrozpur, parga- 

nah M ubammadabad, dated 109911. (i657 A.D.), in the reign of ’Alamgir. 

With tbe exception of the Ganjahra inscription, none of the present resi- 
dents of the neigliboufhood know anything about the origin or history of these 
remains. Persons resident in Ganjalira claim to be descended from the found- 
er of its mosque, wliichis, however, of very modern date. From General Cun- 
ningham’s Archtoologieal Reports it appears that the district has yielded notliing 
worthy of notice in them, e.xcept the stone pillar at Dabhaon (vide the above list). 

Of this pillar — which, according to General Cunningham, is called llathiya 
clali M Idt or the pillar of the elephant’s tank — a full description will be found in 
the first volume of his Reports (page 95). From this it appears that the pillar 
is a mere cylindrical block, apparently intended for the sole purpose of exhi- 
biting tbe inscription. Its shaft is 12 feet 9 inches in heigiit and 1 foot 5;^ 
inches in diameter at base and top. At tbe distance of IfiS feet to the north- 
west of the pillar is a large stone elephant, 5 feet 6 inches in length and 4 feet 
10 inches in height, and evidently this gives the name to the tank in the 
middle of which the pillar stands. To the west of the pillar is a low mound, 
called Siwari-ka-tila, yielding bricks and supposed by General Cunningham to 
be the site of a temple to Siva. The inscription on the pillar occupies ton lines, 
but as the letters are large and coarsely cut, it is not a long one. All we learu 
from it is that certain Tlu'ikurs excavated tlie tank, of whom the chief was 
“Bellau” Thakur, the treasurer of Gosalla Devi, tlse queen of Raja Goviuda 
Chandra Deva, the lord of horses, of elephants, and of men, on Thursday, the 
5th of the waning moon of Asarh, in Sambat 1207. 
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General' Cunningham gives the date 1207, bat both Mr. Reid and Mr. 
Whiteway make it 1201. General Cunningham mentions that the people in the 
neighbourhood say the pillar was set up by Raja Gajpat Sinh in Sambat 207 
or A. D. 150, but has no hesitation in saying that both name and date thus 
popularly given are wrong. 

There are stone remains at other places in the district ; for example, at 
Deolas, in tappa Nandwan, parganab Mubammadabad (where there is an illegible 
Sanskrit inscription) ; at Indpur Bhira in the same tappa and parganab ; and 
at Bamgarh near Lalmau in tappa Kuba, parganab Deogaon. iSothing, how- 
ever, of the origin of any of these is known. 

The customs of the district regarding marriage, divorce and adoption 
appear to present no special features. The ages at 
which marriages take place are usually from 4 to 12 
years, but the girl-wife does not actu.ally join her husband’s household until 
later. The only castes in which the remarriage of widows is said not to be 
recognized are those of Brahmans, Rajputs, Kayaths, Bhuinhiirs, Agarwalas 
and Khatris : where allowed, no difference is apparently made in the status of 
the wife and children as compared with ordinary marriages. Neither law 
nor custom recognizes divorce, as understood in English law ; but among 
the lower castes cases of separation of husband and wife, usually after the mat- 
ter in dispute has been submitted to a panehdyat, are frequent, and persons 
thus separated commonly contract new alliances. Besides the other well-known 
causes of exclusion from caste, conversion to Christianity or Islam is said to 
be universally followed by this penalty, and the exclusion to be irreversible. 
But neither Christianity nor Islam at present appears to be making any pro- 
gress in this district. The system of panehdyat closely resembles that so 
often described in previous notices. 

The various native preparations of food have been described in other 
notices (see Mirzapur and Agra). A few brief notes 
may be added with special reference to this district. 

The spring cereals and the pulses of both harvests are used by the people 
both in the parched state with the husk remaining, and as meal or flour with 
the husk removed. The flour or meal is used in the form of cakes. From the 
parched grain of barley and pulse the flour called sattd is also made. It is 
eaten dry (like parched grain) or mixed with water, gur^ and other stuff. 
Pulse in the imperfectly ground state (split peas or ddl) is largely used for soup. 
By villagers the latter is called boran, as opposed to toran 1 dry bread). During 
the growth of sarson the leaves are not unfrequently nipped off and used for 
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pottage; but those of nti are unfit for this purpose. Linseed yields one-fourth 
of its weight in oil. The oil-cake is given to cattle, but, mixed with gur or 
alone, is also consumed by human beings. When eaten by the latter, it is 
dignified with the name of pinmi. Linseed is also used as food by the people ; 
it is first pounded in an okhari and then baked in dough. Cakes of manriui 
flour are very dr}' eating, and a little satisfies an empty stomach. For the 
latter reason also it is reckoned an economical grain by the poor. Kodo is 
regarded as an inferior grain. It is not used in horns and other religious cer- 
monies of the Hindus ; and in some parts of the district the people have a fable 
that hell (narah) is the destination of any one who dies within twenty-one days 
after eating it. Maize and the large millet bajri are made into meal; and a 
variety of parched stuffs (charban) are made from them, especially from the 
former. Maize is also, in the half-ground state, cooked and eaten like rice. 

According to the settlement report, “ the estimated outturn of food-grains 
Grain outturn of favourable years is 1,66,281,666 maunds (598,102 tons), 
the district. From this 7,.35,913 maunds (27,035 tons) may be deducted 

for seed. The balance available for food is 1,55,45,723 maunds (571,067) tons. 
Twenty per cent, of this may be struck off for the husk, bran, and refuse that 
are unfit for human food ; and the quantity available for the latter is then 
1,24,36,578 maunds (456,854 tons'. The average is 16^ chhattaks a day per 
head of the total population (by the 1872 census) of the district. The quantity, 
however, is liable to still further deduction for the grain given to animals, the 
amount of which cannot be inconsiderable. The figures bear out the conclusion 
that barely enough grain is raised in the district to support the po[)itlatiou.” 
If the case is as stated above with regard to the food of human beings, the 
cattle are in still worse case; for on an average the daily allowance of fodder 
available per head would be only2ser3 15 J chhattaks of chaff {bhiUa', while for 
working bullocks and milch-cows and buffaloes 7 to 12 sers a day are required 
to keep them in fair condition. 

An interesting calculation is made in the settlement report as to the net 
income from the land that is left in favourable years to the agricultural popu- 
lation. From this it appears that the average net income of each member of 
this class amounts to about Rs. 27 for the year or Rs. 2-4-0 each month; thosa 
above 15 years of age get about Rs. 6-12-0, and those under that age about 
Rs. 3-8-0 by the month. This must very nearly represent the total earnings 
of the class ; for, taken as a w'hole, its extraneous sources of income can jdeld 
very little. It should be explained that by net income is meant the value of 
the produce after deducting the cost of feeding animals, providing seed-grain, 

13.\ 
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and payiug tlie revenue and other public charges. If the gross value of the 
produce be compared with the agricidtural population, the income per head 
would be Es. 56 nearly, or more than double the net income. 

The great mass of the pe^^ple are Hindus, but the omission at the census 
to distinguish between the followers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
the female incarnations, renders it impossible to state the 
numbers by sects. As elsewhere in these provinces, it may be presumed that 
Vaishnavas are the prevailing sect. Cases are common where Hindus 
and Muhammadans join to pay religious honors at shrines which were originally 
venerated only by Musalmans. Instances are those of the worship of Salar 
Mas’ud at Bhagatpur and of Malik Tahir at Mau. It is not everywhere, 
how’ever, that such unaniniity e.xists, and even at Mau itself, and at Mubdrak- 
pur, and Kopaganj, there are obstinate and fanatical Muhammadans (chiefly of 
the weaver caste), between whom and the Hindu inhabitants serious affrays have 
taken place regarding the slaughter of cattle. These Muhammadans are said 
to have adopted the doctrines of Saiyid Ahmad, which were preached among 
them by a maulavi named Karamat ’All of Jaunpur. Of the Muhammadans, ail 
except 10,862, cr about one-twentieth of the whole, were returned as Sunnis. 
The exceptions are all classed as Shias. Although Wahabis are not shown in 
the returns, it is believed there are a few in the district. Among the Shias 
there are said to be some belonging to the Ism -ilia branch. 

The Christian community is extremely small, numbering only 77 members. 
The Church mission established a branch here in 1861, and iu 1882 there were 
35 native Christians under the pastoral charge of the head-master of the mission 
school. This is an anglo-vernacular high school, attended by about 170 hoys. 
It has attached to it three branch schools with about 100 names on the rolls. 
There is also a mission girls’ school attended by 40 girls. 

The school statistics for Azamgarh for the v'ear 1880-81 

Public instruction. . , , 

may be shown in tabular form as follows 



Government Ujalkab; 

„ , ■) Gove 111 

MuLRipal. 

Aided by i Boys’ 
Government . 

Totfil 


/ Tahsiii andparganahl 
SHalkabantii .,.1 

1 Goveiiiment girls’ j 
(. Municipal boys’ 
t Boys’ ... 


:us. 

a. 

P-1 

467 ', 4 

0 

0 

4,609 ‘ 2 

8 

0 

42 3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 78 20 

8 

0 

28 8 

0 

0 


5,440 3 4 
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Tliere is no Govemrnent zila (high) school in the district. The church 
mission school, however, sends up candidates for the entrance and middle-class 
anglo-vernacular examinations. The middle class voruacnlar schools included 
in 1881-82 eight town (tahsili and parganah) and seven village (halkabandi) 
schools. The tahsili schools are at Azamgarh, Man, Jianpnr, Mehnajpur and 
Mahul ; and the parganah schools at Mubarakpur, Muhammadiibad and 
Nizamabiid. The locality of village schools is frequently changed. 

Azamgarh is included in the area which, according to Dr. Idoernle, is that 
Languaire and of Eastern Hindi or Bihari language, and Bhojpuri 
literature. dialect. The relation geographically of this area to that of 

the other dialects and languages of Northern India will be readily seen from 
the excellent map in Dr. Hoerule's Grammar of the Gandian Languages. It is 
only possible here, in the short space that can bo given to this subject, to refer 
the reader to the sources of information on the snhject Besides the very learned 
■work by Dr. Hoernle just referred to, he will find in an apiiendix to Settlement 
Report a complete grammar of the dialect spoken in x^zamgarh. Of litera- 
ture, properly so called, thei-e is nothing deserving mention, unless a few family 
histories, such as those of the family of the rajas of Azamgarh, referred to 
hereafter, can be so described. 

The district contain.s 23 imperial and 4 district post-offices. The former 
Post-office and are at x\zamgarh, Ahraulii. x\tranlia, Barda, Ohiriakot, Deo- 
telegraph. gaon, Diddrganj, Dohrighiit, Gambhirpur, Ghesi, dahanu- 

ganj, Kopaganj, Madhuban, Maharajganj, Man Natbhanjar>, Mnhammadabad, 
Mehnagar, Mubarakpur, Nizamabad, Raunapiir, Sagri, Sarai Mir and Tarwa. 
The district offices are at Koelsa, Kendrapur, Mahul and Powai. The postal re- 
ceipts during the past 20 years show a progressive increase: they were in lS65-6i3 
Rs. 5,013 ; in 1870-71 Rs. 7,07fi ; in 1875-76 Rs. 16,228 : and in 1880-81 
Rs. 17,429. The details show that the practice of sending letters unpaid is 
declining, although in the last of the years just mentio.ied Rs. 7,745, or more 
than a third of the receipts, was obtained from this source. The expenditure rose 
from Rs. 6,298 in 1861-62 to Rs. 10, 030 in 1870-71 and Rs. 12,307 in 1880-81. 
There was, of course, a corresponding increase during tlie sa*e period in tlie 
number of letters received: in 1865-66 the number was 144..') 78, in 1880-8!, 
362,206, while the total of newspaper.s, parcels and books received was 
than doubled. There is as yet no telegraph in the district. 

According to the latest allocation statement (May, 1882) Azamgarh con- 
tains 27 police-stations, 10 first-class, 3 second-class, 10 
third-class, and 4 fourth-class (outposts). The first-class 
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stations are at Sagri, Ahraulaghat, Muhammadabad, Azamgarh, Deogaon;, 
Ghosi, Man, Chiriakot, Madhuban, and Atraulia; the second-class stations are 
at Didargauj, Gambbirpur, and Tarwa ; and the third-class stations are at Ni- 
zamabad, Maharajganj, Mehnagar, Powai, Sarai Mir, Duhrighat, Kendrapur, 
Barda, JahAnaganj, and Oaunapar. The fourth-class stations or outposts are 
at Mnbarakpur, Kopa, lu'.ui-ki-sarai and Koelsa. In 1881 the three forces 
(regular, municipal, and town police) together mustered f>89 men of all grades, 
including 10 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 
2'43 square miles and 2,719 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Bs. 60,988, 
of which Rs. 53,663 was debited to provincial revenues and the remainder 
defrayed from municipal and other funds. 

Besides the regular and town police, there were, in 1881, 2,229 village 
and road watchmen (organized under Act XVI. of 1873), distributed amongst 
the 5,576 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to every 683 
inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 80,472, was met out of the 10 per 
cent. cess. 

The statistics of reported crime for the six years 1876-81 include a 
large proportion of the more serious oflfences, viz,, 41 murders, 18 dacoities 
and lOS^robberies. If the statistics could be trusted, about half the property 
stolen was recovered in those years, and the percentage of convictions to per- 
sons tried varied from 67 to 83. These and other similar matters are, however, 
fully dealt with in the departmental reports, and obviously do not call for 
further notice here. 

Measures for the repression of female child-murder have been in force in 
this district from the 1st April, 1871. Under the Infan- 

Infanticide. 

ticide Act (VIII. of 1870) there were in 1881 twenty Raj- 
put clans proclaimed as suspected of practising the crime, viz., Bais, Bisen, 
Gautam, Nikumbh, Chandel, Hardwas, Raghubansi, Sakarwar, Maunas, Dikhit, 
Chauhan, Birwar, Palwar, Gargbausi, Nandwak, Singhel, Donwar, Kachh- 
■waha, Kakan, and Palhar. For all Rajputs the recent census shows the per- 
centage of fem^ps ‘under 10 years of age ’ as 47'36, and ‘over 10 years’ as 
46T0. The percentages in each clan having a total of 100 members will be 
found in the volume of Sex Slalutics. 

There is but one jail in the district. The average number of prisoners 
was 901 in 1850, 229 in 1860. 349 in 1870, and 295 in 

District Jail. _ ' ’ 

1881. The other statistics present no constant features, 
varying as they do from year to year. 
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Before proceeding to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Present area, teve- t)© Convenient to give brief details of area, revenue 

nue and rent. rent for the district at the latest date for which accurate 

returns are available. The district is still a temporarily-settled one ; and the 
current settlement has been sanctioned for a term of 30 years, expiring, on 
different dates in different parganahs, between the years 1900-06. These dates 
are given in detail in the Settlement Officers' Manual (appendix VIII., p. 350), 
and need not be repeated here. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 2, 147'7 square miles, of which 1,275'7 were cultivated, 
331-0 cultivable, and 540 7 barren. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 2,139'6 square miles (1,249-8 cultivated, 330-5 cultivable, 539-3 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was, in 1880, Rs. 1,725,192 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,011,129. 
Both land-revenue and cesses are liable to annual fluctuations, but ordinarily 
within narrow limits {vide supra p. 3, footnote 2 ). The cesses, however, 
above mentioned included the large item of Rs. 1,06,687 on account of the 
subsequently abolished patwaris’ cess. Omitting those figures the local cesses 
in 1880 amounted to Rs. 2,09,250, made up as follows : 12 per cent, cess 
Es. 2,01,520; roads cess Rs. -533 ; commuted Rs. 1,512 ; and acreage cess 
Es. 5,635. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Es, 36,22,041. 

A peculiarity of the Azamgarh district from a fiscal point of view is 
the admixture of permanently-settled with temporarily- 
iscal history. settled estates. The former are found in the six following 

parganahs, and the numbers in brackets indicate the number of permanently- 
assessed mauzas in each : — Deogaon (32), Mahul (15), Ghosi (1), Muhain- 
madabad 126), Mau-Natbhanjan (1), and Nathupur (101'. The total number is 
176, with an area of 73,384 acres, of which 34,637 are cultivated, and the 
Government revenue (fixed in perpetuity) amounts to Es. 53,290. The reve- 
nue just mentioned w-as assessed when these mauzas belonged to the Benares 
province, where they came under Mr Jonathan Duncan’s Settlement in 1792. 
Further details regarding the transfers of these mauzas will be found in the 
settlement report (p. 173), 

As mentioned in Part I., the area included in ihe present district of Azam- 
garh was, immediate!}' after the ce.ssion, included in the district of Gorakhpur. 
It was not until the 18th September, 1832, that the present district was formed, 
and in it were included, until November 1st, 1879, the parganahs Bhadaonand 
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Sikandarpur, whicli now form part of the Ballia district. In the setllcinent 
report will be found a complete fiscal history of the fourteen parganahs from 
the time of Akbar's Institutes il596- to the completion of the sixth settlement 
in 1876. It is unnecessary in these pages to treat it with anything like the 
same fulness, and a brief resume only will be attempted. It will be convenient 
at the outset to bring together, in one statement, the statistics of area and reve- 
nue for the most important periods over which the fiscal history extends. 



CuliivaUd area in 
acres. 


Herenue . 


Parganah. 

In 1596 
(in Ain ) 

At sixth 
settlemeut 

Tn 1596 
(in' Atrt.) 

! 

In 1802 
(first trien- 
nial). 

In 1818. 

In 1879 
(sixth set- 
tlenient ) 

D.ogaon ... 


6S,5i9 

Ks. 

Rs. 

9'. SIC 

Bs. 

88,138 

Bs. 

Belhubatia ... 

7,691 

21,704 

16 309 

28,001 

32.815 

45,037 

Nizaiiatad ... 

3,797 

158 4i^5 

‘ !6.065 

1,68,869 

9,1.3,8 69 

4.06, S43 

Mahul 

.. 

84,910 


1,62,136 

I 

2,1 5.661 

Kaun'a ... ,,, 

Atraulia or Tilabani 

3,603 

6,864 

£2.738 

44,8:h 

8, = 47 
16,369 

1 1,59,419 

1,08,441 

( 47,548 

1 95,484 

Gopalpur ... ... 

2,041 

18,942 

4,610 

1.6, .301 

16,086 

37,986 

Sagri 

12,370 

83,668 

31,868 

70,901 

1,01.1)41 

1,67,!52 

Gho^i (inoluiling Chake- 

16,206 

60,90J 

3,3.113 

67,022 

68,464 

1935,434 

par and Sura j pur). 
Kathupnr ... 

3,093 

20,662 

6,3.j i 

18,798 

19,2 69 

46,866 

Karyat Mittu 

6,0-0 

7,717 

1 4 b J 

lo.i.SS 

16 8S) 

17 339 

Ch'riakot ... 

i',846 

2i-,52,3 

20, 106 

22.G21 

25,745 

50 904 

Mi’.liammarlabad 

35,219 

112,Gi'4 

80,: •->7 

84,2 IS 

1,05,729 

2, ‘5,1 10 

Man Natbhaiijan 

1,05.3 

8,')33 

5,227 

5,888 

I0,0i9 

18,437 

Tanfir lands 


... 

... 

3,120 

... 

Total ... 

106,003 

730,303 

5,52,64.3 ; 

8,73,73.3 

9,74.546 

16,58,191 


With respect to the above statement, it should be noted that for 
Deogaon and Mahiil, the area and revenue at the time of Akbar cannot he 
given, as although Deogaon appears in the Ain, its present area differs consi- 
derably from that stated therein. M dnil, as already mentioned, is not found in 
Abul Fazl’s list, nor do its present limits correspond with the ancient parganahs 
out of which it was forrni'd. A comparison, therefore, between the district 
now and in 1596, can be made only as regards 12 of the 14 parganahs. Taking 
these, we find the cultivated area in 1596 was returned at 106,003 acres, as 
against 586,879 at the sixth settlement; and the revenue at Us. 2,52. 143. as 
against Rs. 6,19,781 at the cession, and Rs. 13,15,280 at the sixth settlement. 
As regards the figures derived from the Ain-i-Akbari, it should be noted that 
the areas were not arrived at by survey, and, even as estimates, were probably 
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uader-sfated. Further, the revenue there recorded was most prohably an ideal 
assessment: Akbar professed to take one-third of the average value of the gross 
produce of the land, and it is more than doubtful whether the revenue so 
assessed was ever collected. As regards Mahulaud Deogaon, both have lost area 
by transfers to Jaunpur, so that the figures for the early settlements are not 
applicable to the areas now contained in those parganahs. 

From 1596 to the cession in 1801 fiscal history is a blank, and our know- 
Fiwal affairs at ledge of the fiscal affairs of the district at the latter period 
the Cess. on in 1801 . jg limited to a statement of the gross revenue entered in the 

first article of the treaty of the 10th of November, 1801. That revenue was (ex- 
clusive of sdi/ar) as follows : Azam^arh and Mau-Natbhanjan, Rs. 6,95,6'2-l-7-6, 
LJahul exclusive of taluka Oril) Es. 1,68,378-4-0, total Rs. 8,64,002-11-6, 
This amount is, however, some Rs. 24,000 more than was collected in the year 
of cession, Mr. John Routledge was, on the 12th December, 1801, directed to 
take over, from the officers of the Oudh Government, charge of the parganahs 
that were to form the new district of Gorakhpur. Azamgarh and Mau-Natbhan- 
jan were accordingly taken over in the end of December, 1801, and Mabulin the 
end of January, 1802. As the revenue-collectors {uinils) of the Oudh Gov- 
ernineut decliued the offer made to them to continue in office afte^ the trans- 
fer, the parganahs were distributed iuto eleven small jurisdictions under new 
officers. 

The system, if such it can be called, of revenue administration tha« 
prevailed just before the cession, is described in the early letters of Mr. Rout- 
ledge, the first Collector, The mode of realizing the revenue by the ainils was, 
in plain language, to take everything they could possibly get. Nominal settle- 
ments were, indeed, made at the begiuuiug of each year ; but neither the diail 
nor the zamiudar, the two contractiug parties, paid the least regard to the 
written engagement. At the season for reapitig the harvest, the ainil placed 
armed men over the crops, to prevent their being cut down until he had made 
a fresh settlement with the owners. The difficulties which Mr. Routledge had 
to face, were increased by the fact that not a single record of any kind regard- 
ing past administration was forthcoming ; all the former revenue officers had 
left with the amils and their deputies, to avoid the insults and ill-treatment 
which they justly apprehended from the oppressed inhabitants. The position 
of the kdimngos, who were supposed to keep the record.s, had been one of great 
embarrassment in the times of which wo are writing. The district is de- 
scribed as at that time, “nearly a waste, which would, in the course of one or 
two years more, become an entire scene of desolation.” Again, we read : 
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“ Except in parganaha Belhabans, Atranlia, and Kauria Tilhani, cultivation 
has decreased to such a degree that the produce is barely adequate to the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants ; and, except in the parganahs above mentioned 
(the zaiiuudars of wliicli have always been able to resist the undue exactions 
of the amils), the population is extremely deficient.” 

The relation of the cultivators to the zamindars seems to have been much 
the same, as regards the respect paid to engagements, as that of the zamindars 
to the cimils ; indeed, it could not well be otherwise, for the zamindars were 
compelled to strip their tenants of every thing they could lay hands on, in order 
to satisfy the demands of the amils. Under such a state of affairs, it is not sur- 
prising that trade was depressed. Imports of every sort were subjected to 
vexatious duties, both on their first arrival and on passing from one parganah 
to another. The produce of cultivation, when exported, was taxed in the same 
way. For the collection of these taxes, 106 posts were kept up in Azamgarh, 
and 19 in Mahui. From all this it will be no exaggeration to state, that at the 
time of the cession the district was wretchedly misgoverned. 

In 1802 Mr. Routledge made the first settlement, known in revenue Ian- 
Early settlements: ^3 the ‘ First triennial’, from the fact that theengage- 

flrst to four^. ments were taken for three years. The policy of permanent 

settlements was at that period in favour with the Court of Directors, and the 
arrangements then made were intended only to lead up to a permanent settle- 
ment, to be introduced after a short interval had permitted the collector to as- 
certain what would be an equitable revenue demand. It was proposed that the 
first triennial should be succeeded by a second triennial, and that then a settle- 
ment for four years should be made. Thereafter, it was intended that such 
estates as bad come sufficiently under cultivation, should be settled in perpetuity. 
We need not occupy space with the details of a proposed measure which was 
never carried out, and which is, perhaps, as far off being realized now, as when 
it was proposed. 

The first settlement did not take long to make, for it was reported for 
sanction on 28 th October, 1802. The engagements for the revenue were taken 
from the village zamindars, and not from rajas and other large farmers under 
the old system, although the latter offered a larger annual revenue, if allowed to 
engage for whole parganahs. Besides the settlement, Mr. Eoutledge had to 
introduce the new dbkuri and customs arrangements, and was judge and magis- 
trate of the district of Gorakhpur, as well as collector. On the 10th of January, 
1803, he gave over charge of the district to Mr. Alexander Boss, who for a 
time exercised the same functions, but was, shortly afterwards, relieved by the 
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appointment of a magistrate and judge, retaining only tlie ofFiee of collector. 
On the 20th March. 1806, he was succeeded by Mr. Francis Balfour, who held 
office til! 14th January, 1811. 

At its outset, the new revenue admini.stration had to suffer from a defi- 
cient rainfall, that ever-recurring source of difficulty in Indian fiscal affairs. 
A short rainiall in 1803 was follow'ed bv a heavy fall of hail in February, 1804, 
and, as usual, balances accrued. Embezzlement aud miseondnct of the revenue- 
payers further increased the collector’s enibarrrssinents. The first settlement 
was a progressive one, but it was found impossible to realize the revenue ; so 
that, at the second triennial settlement in 1805, a considerable abatement was 
made in the demand. During the preceding term no less than 05 estates had 
to be scdd by auction for arrears. 

The second settlement seems, on the whole, to have worked well; few ba- 
lances occurred and not many sales rook place. When preparations for the 
third settlement besan, in the summer of 18''7, a new Doard of Commissioners 
for the Ceded and Conquered Brovinces was appointed, with he.id-quai-tors at 
Farukhabad. 

This was the settlement for four yeirs which, it was proposed, should form 
the basis for a permanent settlement. The metlioJ of settlement prescribed by 
the Board was strenuously objecred to by Mr. Ba’fnir, tire Colhrctor, but the 
settlement was concluded iu 18'i8-9. In that year, however tho old o.stablish- 
inent of contract tahsfflar.s ' called './a/t-yal) was a .oli^hed, and new men ap- 
])ointed on fixed salaries. To tire ohaiigH of system w.is added failures of the rico 
harvests, in 1215 aud 1217, and damage by frost in 12 i 6 fasli. Arrears accrued ; 
many estates were put u[) to auction and sold, often for very inadequate sums ; 
estates were farmed or managed liirectly by the Collector ; and the people 
be^ran to harass the revenue auihorines t'.iroiiL»li the c.'\il courts. 

Great delay occurred in carrying out the fjiirth -s&tilemont, aud this period is 
chiefly remarkable for the strained relations which existed between the Boani and 
the Collector. In 1814, Mr. H. G. Cliristian, Secretary to the Board, was ap- 
pointed Collector, aud his first step w:i.^ a sharp attack upon the position of luija 
Sliiiilal Dube, whom be conffdcred a leader in the opposition to the recovery of 
the revenue. Ho next .su-spended 33 of the revenue officials, aud ajiplied himself 
to complete the sc-tilcmeut. In February, 1815, his task was so nearly finished 
that he was able to roturu to his permanent a])poiiitineut at Farukhabad. In 
bis report Mr. Christian attributes the defalcation mainly to a combination of 
the more wealthy landholders, to withhold revenue until the assessments of their 

estates had been filially fixed, They conceived that an accumulation of arrears 

14a 
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might result in an ultimate decrease of demand. This fourth settlement was for 
10 years, but at the end of that period, namely, in September, 1822, a new sys- 
tem was introduced by Regulation VII. of 1822, and so elaborate was it that the 
fifth settlement was not completed until l8o7. lu this long interval of 15 
years the revenue was collected, almost uitbout balance, and apparently without 
sales. To tide over the interval a general engagement was taken from land- 
holders, to pay the existing revenue till a new settlement was made. Before the 
fifth settlement was finished. Regulation IX. of 1833 had been passed. Its 
object was to simplify the unwieldy system of Regulation VII. of 1822. The 
latter regulation introduced, for the first time, the practice of collecting informa- 
tion connected with the system of agriculture and the rights of the people. 

The early revenue history of Azamgarh may be commended to those who 
are inclined to pass a harsh judgment upon early British administrators. The 
fault, according to Mr. Reid, lay more with the ruled than with the rulers. 
Landholders exhibited no responsive loyalty towards the British Government and 
its ofScers. Land was wilfully throwm out of cultivation, and assets concealed ; 
and at every settlement from the second to the fourth, the landholders did 
what they could to embarrass the collector, by refusing to appear, by abstain- 
ing from paying up the old revenue and engaging for the new, and by making 
use of the civil courts against him. One fertile source of difficulty was the 
constant disputes between co-sharers, owing to the total absence of any system 
of record such as now exists. To the absence of such a record was in part 
due the entire failure of the policy of selling the estates of defaulters. 

The fifth settlement, ^completed under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Mr. 

Thomason (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of these Pro- 
Tlie fiSth settlement. . mi r- , . • , , 

Vinces), opened a new era. ihe teatures which distinguish- 
ed it, as well as the operations under Regulation IX. of 1833, from the early 
settlements, W'ere : (1) the demarcation of village boundaries and the survey of 
each village ; (2J the fixation of the revenue for a period of twenty years, which 
was afterwards increased to thirty ; (3) the formation of a record of rights and 
tenures in each village. 

In the settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822, the assessments 
were mostly made upon regularly prepared rent-rolls or estimates of the actual 
assets. In the operations under Regulation IX. of 1833, the cultivated area 
seems generally to have been classified into rice land and harjins land. Average 
rates were assumed for these classes, and the assumed rental which the areas 
and rates gave, were checked by comparing the average rate that it yielded on 
the total cultivation with an assumed average rate for the parganah. The 
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revenue demand in both sets of settlements was fixed at a proportion of the 
actual or supposed assets, which varied between 50 and 66 per cent. 

The revenue fixed by Mr. Thomason was Rs, 12,42,274, payable in 1837. 
It was an advance of Us. 3,09,239, or 33^ per cent., on the highest demand 
of the fourth settlement ; but of this increase more than one-fourth was due to 
the assessment of revenue upon lands previously held revenue-free, most of 
them on forged deeds of grant. The story of this long-continued fraud 'upon 
the State will be found at length in the settlement report (p. 193j, Many 
villages which had either escaped notice, or had been under-assessed up to this 
time, were brought on the revenue-roll after tlie survey made at the fifth 
settlement. The revenue assessed by Mr. Thomason was regularly collected, 
and the severer processes Lad not to be resorted to except in a very few in- 
stances ; and those were all before the mutiny. The area that passed by private 
sale, 230,380 actes, or rather more then one-sixth of the whole district, appears 
large ; but such transfers are not necessarily connected with the iucidence of 
the revenue. On the other hand, the high pr’ces realized point to a light 
assessment; and it is worthy of remark that only ono-fourth of the area tr.'ins- 
ferred came into the hands of the trading classes, 

When the fifth settlemont expired in June, 1867, the revenue demand showed 
an increase of Rs. 3,447, brought about by the addition of revenue ( I's. 11,492) 
from lapsed miuijis and new ulluvior., aiid dimini.shed by a few remissions (Rs, 
8,045) for land taken up by Government, for diluvion, &o. The loss of the re- 
cords ill the mutiny prevents aiiv accurate judgment being passed upon the vil- 
lage records then prepared, hut it wumld seem that they were imperfect as compar- 
ed with those of ilie ourreiit settlement, especially in the matter of recording the 
names of landholders and cultivators. An attempt was made in 1861-04 to cor- 
rect the records by the creation of a special department; but the official appoint- 
ed to the task appears to have grossly iieg:pct»d his duty and nothing resulted. 

Preparations for the revision of the fifth settlement began in 1866, tahsil 

Deogaon being the first sel teted for operations. Its survey 
Sixth settlement. , . ‘ 

was com[.leted before tlie rainy season of 1867. Mr. Lums- 

den joined the Azamgarh settlement on the 4th April, 1867, but relinquished 
it on the 1st April, 1868. After this the office remained vacant till 10th Au- 
gust, 1888, when Mr. Reid took charge. Survey operations were suspended in 
1869-70, the year of financial panic, owing to the settlement budget having been 
cut down. Before this, however, pargauali Nizumabad had been surveyel. 
The remaining parganahs were surveyed under the supervision of the settlement 
officer between 1870-73. 
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The re-measurement of the district disclosed a cultivated assessable area 
Statistics of area, of 730,308| acres or 1,141-10 square miles, which was 
&c., of sixth eompar- greater bv 169,570 acres or 30 tier cent., than that of the 
settlement. fifth settlement. Tnis large percentage of difference 

between the areas of the two settlements was not all due to extension of cul- 
tivation, about 6 percent, of it being accounted for bv the re.sumption ot' jdijirs 
and revenue-free holdings. A further deduction must be made for the more 
accurate measurements of the recent settlement, it being notorious that the 
cultivated area in soma parganahs was understated at the previous survey. 
There are no returns available from which to institute a comparison betu-een 
the areas under the differeut kinds of produce at the fifth and at tlie recent 
settlement; but neither as regards these, nor as regards the relative areas 
under groves, does it appear probable that any important differences took 
place. 

The total rental of the district was computed at Rs, 34,81,649, and 
applying this to the cultivated assessable area just men- 
tioned, an average rate of lls. 4-12-3 per acre is deduced. 
If all the lands, therefore, had been held by tenants paying cash-rents, the gross 
rental of the district could have been found by a simple arithmetical process. 
But the 730,308 acres were actually held thus : — 


rientals. 




Acres, 

Percentages, 

Total. 


, (rice) 

9],tS4j 

li!-53 ^ 


By tenants paying cash rents 

— ((harjins; 

353,C-20i 

48 38 f 

60’91 


1 (rice) 

89,194^ 

12 21 j 


By proprietors as sir 

{ (harjins) 

148,7i5i 

20 37 ! 

32-58 


i (rice) 

S9,Oi 7 

5 35 j 


Kent-free or paying kind-rents 

i (harjins) 

8,497 

1-16 i 

6 51 


The distinction between rice lands and lands bearing other crops, which is 
made above, naturally results from the distinct phj'sical features aud the differ- 
ence in the letting value of the two. classes. The rental of the lands held by 
tenants paying cash-rents could alone be ascertained from the patwaris’ papers. 
It amounted to Rs. 3,58,898 on rice-lands, Es. 16,94,412 on harjins lands; total 
Rs. 20,53,310. This gave an average rent of Rs. 3-14-9 per acre on rice, and 
Es. 4-12-9 per acre on harjins lands. The application of these rates to the 
area recorded as sir, or as paying kind-rents, would have given a rental for 
that area of Rs. 12,57,240. This, added to the ascertained cash rental, would 
have given Rs. 33,10,550 as the rental of the district. 

There were, however, obvious reasons why it would have been unfair to ap- 
ply these rates at once to the sir and the hatai land. The principle adopted, there- 
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fore, was to make au exhaustive iiispectiou of every mauza and to pick out from 
among the varying rent-rates those which were commonest and seemed fairest. 
Minute subdivisions of the cultivated land, with respect to the crops borne, the 
quality of the soil, and the position with reference to the village site, were made. 
I3y this means pargauah and circle rates were deduced; and these have been 
recorded with great detail in an appendix to the settlement report. The rates 
used for the various cl isscs of soil varied greatly, but those most frequently 
adopted were the tollowiug: — 


UlCE-LANDS, .) 

1 


I’BB 


PilLO 


...d 


f Class I. 

! n. 

III. 

L „ V.] 

’ Class I. 
II. 


lit. 


I 

r Class I. 


...-i 

i 


II. 


III. 


Us. a., p. 
6 G 11 
4 8 8 

3 IJ 5 

1 14 2 


8 13 
7 3 
5 6 
4 8 
4 8 
3 10 
3 10 
1 14 
1 14 


7 
3 

II 

8 
8 
5 
5 
*> 


Au e.xplanation of the terms per and pdlo has heeu given iu Part I. In 

the whole district the rice-lands amounted to 219, 7d6 acres, and the haj'jins to 

510,542. Ealf of the rice- lands were entered in class III., at an average rate 

of Rs. .T-10-5 an acre ; and half the har^im area in classes II. and III., as per 

land. Of first-class there were only 48,004 acres, and of fir.->t-class rice- 

land only 11,289 acres. The per or home-lands, it may be noted, comprised 

two-thirds of the entire harjim area. The extraordinary number of villages 

and hamlets with which the district is dotted, accounts for the very large area 

which is thus classed as home-lands. ||| 

The general result of the rent-rates, when applied to the total 

.... . cultivated area, would have been a rental of Rs. 34,81,649, 

Application of rent- ’ 717 

rates and assessment giving an average rent of Rs. 4-12-0 an acre all 

o£ rcvcnuB • 

round, or Rs. 3-6-11 an acre on the rice land and 

Rs. 5-5-6 on the harjins. It is worthy of remark that the average 

rent per acre of the cash-paying area, as ascertained from the patwaris’ 
papers, was Rs. 3-14-9 on rice land and Ks. 4-12-9 on harjins; 

total Rs. 4-9-10. The result, therefore, of the settlement offeer’s in- 

ductive method was, that a somewhat higher all-round rate than that obtained 
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from the recorded rentals, was arrived at. Had the rental arrived at by means 
of the classification of areas and selected rent-rates, been taken, without further 
modification, as the basis of the Government demand, the revenue would have 
been Es. 17,40,825, giving an increase of nearly 40 per cent, on the previous 
demand. The revenue actually fixed was Rs. 16,58,191, being 4‘75 per cent, 
less than the sum just named. This reduction was rendered necessary (1) on 
account of the lower rents paid by liigh-casto tenants ; (2) in special cases, on 
account of the turbulent character of the tenantry, the uncertainty of assets, or 
the poverty and numbers of the coparcenary body ; and (3) as a small sum had 
to be struck off on account of entire revenue-free mamas. There were, on the 
other hand circumstances counteracting the two first classes of considerations ; 
such as (1) the existence of a sd^ar income from lakes or marshes and natural 
woods, not included in the rental of the cultivated land ; (2) the presence of 
waste land which had been thrown out of cultivation, but, being susceptible 
of immediate restoration, was treated as part of the cultivated area ; (3) in 
some estates the current rent-rates paid were found above the average, and 
usually the assessment was based on these higher rents. 

The actual enhancement represents an increase of Rs. 4,12,469, or 33 per 
cent,, on the old revenue demand, a result different from that predicted by Mr. 
Thomason in the last paragraph of his report on the fifth settlement. Full de- 
tails of the incidence of the new revenue on cultivated, assessable and total areas, 
and of the increase in each parganah and tahsU, are given in the settle- 
ment report tpage 220). The percentage of increase was lowest in Deogaon 
parganah (7 per cent.), and highest in Muhammadabad (57 per cent.) and 
Mau Natbhanjan (58 per cent). In the two latter the increase was due 
solely to extension of cultivation, as the incidence of Mr. Thomason’s assess- 
ment approximated very closely to that of the present settlement. The rate at 
which the new revenue fell upon thUbiiltivated area was, for the whole district, 
Rs. 2-4-4, against Rs. 2-3-7 at the fifth settlement. The highest incidence is 
found in NizSmabad (Rs. 2-9-1) and the lowest in Deogaon (Rs. 1-13-11). The 
figures of revenue and its incidences given above are of course exclusive of the 
cesses, that is, of the 10 per cent, local cess and the patwari cess (the latter now 
abolished), which are only revenue under another name, so fir at least as regards 
the payers thereof. The reason for the low assessment of parganah Deogiion 
is chiefly explained by the circumstance that it is naturally the poorest in the 
district and is held almost entirely by crowded communities, among w'hom the 
land is minutely subdivided. 
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The new revenue began to be collected in each parganah with the fasli 
WorkiDg of the following that during which the demand for the various 

new ruvenue. mahals in it was made knowm — or between December, 1869, 

and May, 1875. The increase in the revenue collected up to April, 1877, had 
more than covered the net cost of the settlement, which amounted to Rs. 
6,82,105. Notwithstanding the unfortunate seasons that followed, the collec- 
tion of the revenue in all the parganahs except Mahul has been effected smooth- 
ly and easily. In no year, except 1877-78, did the amount of balance equal 1 
per cent.; in that year it was 1'21 per cent, of the demand. In 1879-80, how- 
ever, not a single rupee was in balance at its close. In Mahul, before 1877, 
some difficulty occurred, owing to the mismanagement of the riijaof Jaunpur’s 
estates and the indebtedness of ether individuals, but for this the settlement was 


not responsible. 

Very full details of the transfers of land that took place between the fifth and 
Alienations and sixth settlements, will be found in the settlement report. The 
the price of land. little reliance that can be placed on such statistics is too well 
known to require remark. Taken, however, for what they are worth, the figures 
indicate a larger number of transfers iu the years 1859-74 than in either of the 
two preceding periods (1837-47 and 1840-58} of the fifth settlement. This would 
seem to poiut to a less prosperous state of affairs than formerly among landholders. 
Something, Mr. Reid thought, might be due to the increased numbers of the 
cultivating landholders, but probably the frequent recurrence of unfavourable 
3’ears in the third period of the setdeinent was the cliief cause of the greater 
number of sales. The classes to which transfers were made and the percentages 
of area transferred were as follows : to co-sharers 3'56, to relatives 3 55, to other 
landholders of the landholding classes 6 02, to mahdjans 4-57 : total 17 70. The 
last figures denote the percentage of land transferred to the total area of the 
district. Regarding the price of land, the deduction we may draw from the 
figures is, that investors in land were satisfied iu 1877 with 44 per cent, on 
their capital, whereas 30 years ago the current rate was 8 or 9 per cent. 

With the same reservation as to their accuracy as the settlement officer 


Alienation since 
settlement. 


made regarding the figures given in his report, the average 
price of land per acre of revenue-paying land in each tahsil, 


may he given for years since the settlement* : — Azamgarh Rs. 34-3-10, Mu- 
haminadabad Rs. 37-9-4, Sagri Rs. 104-14-3, Mahul Rs. 23-6-o, Deogdon 


Es. 54-9-6. 

* From a statement fnrnislicd by the Collector. The years on which the averages are slriick 

are for Azamgarh 1281.8 faslijfor Muhammadabiwl, Bagri and Mahul 1284-8; and lor Deogdon 

1279-88. 
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Incidental mention has been made in the caste notices of most of the 

, leading families of the district, and there are very few of 

Leading families. . . . , , 

sumcient importance to require oetailed notice. In the 

last edition (1881) of the official Manual of Titles, North-Western Provinces, the 
only name connected with this district is that of Raja Muhammad Salamat 
Khan, born in 183.0. The circumstances under which official recognition to 
the claim made by the representative of the old rajas of .Azamgarh to the title, 
M^as accorded, are briefly set forth in the Manual (p. 52), and need not be 
given here, as they will be detailed in the historical portion of this notice. The 
family cannot claim to rank as a leading one on the ground of landed posses- 
sions in this district ; for, from the official publication just mentioned, it would 
appear that the raja possesses only small shares of estates in parganahs Nizam- 
abad, Chiriakot, and iluhammadab id, paying a Government revenue of Rs. 337. 
In the settlement report, however, it is stated that, in 1873, a grant of 5,000 
acres of forest land in Gorakhpur district was ma le to him by Govern- 
ment. 

A list of 54 properties, the Government revenue of which, in each case, 
exceeds Rs. 2,000 a year, is given in the settlement report; but under several of 
the numbers two or more names are included, so that the total of pro]ierties does 
not exactly coincide with tdie total of leading families. A few only of these can 
be named here. Much the largest estate in the district is the Jannpur raja’s, 
now under the management of the Court of Wards. The raja and his younger 
The raj.'iof Jaun- brother are sharers in it, and are the great-grandsons of 
pur’s estate. Sliiulul Dube, a Brahman of notoriety in his time in the 

Benares province. The estates which his descendants hold were nearly' all 
acquired by him. With the history of the Jannpur estates we are not here con- 
cerned; that of the Azamgarh property may' be shortly told. After the cession of 
Azamgarh by the Nawab Wazir in 1801, Jaigopal Panre, son-in-law of Shiulal 
Dube, and Ram Ghulam Panre, cousin of Jaigopal Panre, wmre, on the security 
of Shiulal Dube, apiiointed tahsildars of parganahs Nizamabad and Mahtil res- 
pectively; and they held their appointments during the first two settlements, 
from 1802 to 1808. But in May, 1808, formal charges of peculation, corrup- 
tion, and oppression were made to the Board against them by various persons 
in Azamgarh; and .as about the same time the old system of tahsiidars was 
abolished, they were in June, 1.'‘’08, removed from their tahsildar.ships. The 
investigation into the charges against them showed that both of them had, 
under pleas that were not tenable, kept back some thousands of rupees of the 
revenue; and that, in the names of various real or fictitious persons, they had 
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purchased privately and at auction, and had taken in mortgage and in farm, 
estates situated within their jurisdictions. 

Ram Ghulain Panre seems to have been merely a creature of Jaigopal’s, and 
the latter, backed by Shi uLd Diihe, did all he could to frustrate the Collector’s 
proceedings against him. Precepts were obtained from the Judge of Gorakhpur 
staying the Collector from recovering the sums due to Government, and from 
settling certain estates without reference to the so-called purchasers and mort- 
gagees. An elaborate petition also was submitted to the Governor-General, in 
which the new tahsildar of NizamabM was charged with having, at the instiga- 
tion of the Collector and the Board of Commissioners, ejected the servants of 
Jaigopal by violence from the latter’s house in Azamgarh and destroyed his 
property. These charges were rejected as primd facie false, and Jaigopdl and 
Ram Ghulam were compelled, under a decree of the civil court, to pay up the 
revenue which they had withheld. Settlement was unavoidably made with the 
recorded purchasers and mortgagees for estates of which they were ostensibly in 
possession. Most of these were estates purchased at sales for arrears of revenue ; 
and, as far as the records show, the arrears for w'hich the sales had taken place 
were genuine. But, under the sanction of Government, the fraudulent sale to 
Ishri Bakhsh of the large talukas of Gurela, Baramadpur, and Shamsabad in 
Mabul was disregarded, settlement was made with the village proprietors, and 
Shiulal Ddbe referred to the civil court. To this he did resort some years after- 
wards, hut the suit was dismissed. A criminal prosecution, however, did not 
follow from the charges against Jaigopal and Ram Ghulam. 

The estates that had been purchased prior to 1808, augmented by further 
acquisitions between 1810 and 1813, continued to be recorded in the names of 
their dependents. The cultivators were Kshatri and Bhuinhar communities, 
who resisted all efforts to extract the revenue, whether made by the proprietors 
or by the Government officials. In 1814 Mr. Christian proposed to confiscate 
the estates standing in the name of Baldat Dube, a minor son of Shiulal Dube, 
and to hold an elaborate investigation into the title on which all the estates sus- 
pected of having been illegally acquired were held. These proposals were 
negatived, but certain estates were put up for sale for arrears of revenue. 
This measure was rendered futile by the ruling of the civil court, that the 
estates (with one or two exceptions) were not liable to sale, as the arrears 
had accrued after the expiration of the third settlement and before engage- 
ments had been taken for the fourth. So the estate remained almost intact, 
and some further addition to it was made, in subsequent years, by purchases 
at auction. 


15a 
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^he hold of the raja of Jaunpur upon many of his villages is little firmer 

now than it was sixty years ago. Continuous strong management might have 

' kept in check the opposition of the ex-proprietors, but mishaps in the family seem 

to have prevented its exercise. Shiulal Dube himself was an energetic man, 

as was, it is believed, Shiu Ghirlam Dube, his grandson; and for some years a 

number of the Azamgarh villages were advantageously leased to Mr. Hunter of 

Nizdmabad. But for the last twenty years the management of the estate has 

been decidedly feeble, and rent and revenue have been realized with difficulty. 

For several years the Court of Wards held the estate ; but, by all accounts, the 

operations of the manager under it were not very effective. In 1869 Lachhmi 

Narkyan Dube, the eldest male of the family, came of age, and the estate w'as 

made over to him; but he was quite incompetent for the charge. On his death, 

in 1875, he was succeeded by his cousin, Harihar Dat Diibe, the present rSja. 

The exact extent of the estate in this district cannot be easily made out, 

as the figures in the Court of Wards’ report include the entire property in the 

three districts — Jaunpur, Benares, and Azamgarh. In the settlement report the 

area in 1876 is given as nearly 39,000 acres, occupying 89 entire villages and 

parts of 26 others; the revenue is there stated as Rs. 45,587. 

Next in size to the Jaunpur rdja’s estate in Azamgarh is Babfi Durg^ 

Bib6 Durga Par- Parsh^d’s. This was acquired in much the same way as 

sMd’s estate. gg^ate. Durgd Parshad is the grand-son of KanhaiyS 

Lai, aKhatrl. The latter was appointed treasurer of Gorakhpur in 1802 ; and 

soon afterwards his son and son-indaw were appointed tahsi'ldars in the district. 

In 1808 the latter, named Moti Lai, who was tahsildar of parganahs Atraulia, 

£anria, and GopMpur, was charged with malpractices and was removed from 

his appointment ; and the former also seems to have been discharged in that 

year. The collector recommended the dismissal of Kanhaiya Lai also ; but the 

grounds alleged were held insufficient, and he continued to be treasurer up to 

1814. In October of that year he was dismissed, on the urgent representation 

of Mr, Christian. The present representative of the family is described (in the 

settlement report) as, “ strict with his agents and considerate of his tenants. 

With the latter he is popular, those only being excepted who keep up the old 

grudge about the acquisition of their villages,” 

The estate of the Sidhdri Babus was, partly at least, acquired before the 

„ , cession, and is known as ‘taluka Baz Bahadur’; although the 

Sidhari Babus. ’ , 

present owners do not claim descent from that personage, 

but from Musharraf Ali Khan, a grand-nephew of Baz Bahadur’s widow. 

The present owners are Waris Ali Khan, son, and Akbar Khan, grandson. 
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Mr. Dunne’s estate. 


of Musharraf Ali Khan. The joint revenue payable on the estates 
Bs. 18,761. 

Mir Muhammad Taki of Sarai Mir; Mirs Ghazanfar Husain andBakar 
Husain of Pirpur (F^’zabad district) ; Mathura Parshad, 
Narayan Sinh and Kesho Parshad, sons of Manga!4 
Parshad, Bhuinhdr, of Surajpur, parganah Ghosi ; and the Khajuri Babus 
(Lachhman Sinh and seven others) : all these are owners of estates paying 
upwards of 10,000 rupees revenue. The first, third, and fourth of these families 
held property before the cession. All the remaining properties are assessed 
below Rs. 10,000. 

The estate of Mr. M. P. Dunne of Sbamsabad, parganah Mahul, with 
a Government revenue of Rs. 6,800 at the recent set- 
tlement, was granted to that gentleman for distinguished 
services in the mutiny. The jdgir formed part of the estates of the rebel 
Iradat Jahan, the last of the Mahul rajas, who was executed for rebellion in 
the disturbances of 1857-58. The rest of Irfidat Jahan’s estates were bestowed 
on Mr. Martin and Kazi Inayat Husain. Both the European grantees have 
died, but the estates remain in their families. 

One property more may be mentioned, that, namely, which is held revenue- 
' The jagir of All under an old imperial grant by Ali Ashraf, a descend- 
ant of Abdur Kazz^k, the sister’s son of Makhdiim Saiyid 
Ashraf Jahdngir. It consists of seven villages in parganah Chiriakot. Tho 
resident cultivating communities are in full proprietary possession of the vil- 
lages, and the jdgirddr's right extends only to the collection from them of the 
Government share of the assets. 

Proprietary tenures are, with a few unimportant exceptions, simple or un- 
divided. The proprietors hold direct, unrestricted control 
over their estates, subject to the payment of the Govern- 
ment revenue and cesses, to certain police and settlement obligations, to indivi- 
dual encumbrances created by themselves, and to the law respecting the occu- 
pancy rights of tenants. 

The only exceptions to this tenure occur in about thirty small villages. 
Sub-proprietary two-thirds of which are situated in parganah Atraulia, and 
tenures. jjj vaj-joug other parganahs. These form parts of 

large mahals, and the proprietary right in the villages is divided between the 
superior proprietors, mdlguzdrs, who pay the revenue, and the inferior proprie- 
tors, mushakhkhasiddrs, who hold the villages entire under the former on perma- 
nent hereditary leases, which are subject to revision, as regards the amount of 


Proprietary tenures. 
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the rent, only at settlement. In one or two of these villages the inferior title 
seems to have sprung up merely from the fact that the ancestors of the holders 
settled on the land, brought it under cultivation, and for a lengthened period 
paid to the superior a lump sum as quit-rent. In a few, the inferior proprietors 
appear to be the descendants of the old village zamiudars. Their villages seem 
to have been included, either with or without their consent, in the revenue 
engagement of a larger landholder, who recovered from them something more 
than the State revenue. Te rest are probably grants {birts) given in perma- 
nency by the original owners, from religious or worldly motives, for or with- 
out consideration, subject only to the payment of a moderate quit-rent. Most 
of the sub-proprietary tenures in parganah Atraulia are of this sort. 

But if the tenures themselves are simple, much complication has arisen 
■Distribution of the from the two-fold distribution into mauzas and mahdls, 
land into mauzas. gf these terms, mauza, is usually translated “ vil- 

lage,” but its meaning is rather one of the sections, more or less compact or 
regular in form, into tvhich the surface of the country is permanently divided, 
and each of which is known by a separate name, connected in some cases by 
tradition with its founder, but in many of unknown origin. Of these mamas 
there are 5,532 in the district. The average area of a mauza is for the whole 
district about 248 acres, of which 139 acres are on an average cultivated. The 
proprietors recorded in the share lists at settlement numbered 175,761, so that 
on an average there were 32 sharers in each mauza, the average area of a single 
share being 7| acres, of which 4^ wmuld represent the average cultivated area. 

Turning now to mahdls, these in their simplest and commonest form consist 
of the whole or a definite part of a single mauza, but it not seldom happens that 
two or more entire mauzas or parts of mauzas — not necessarily contiguous to 
each other, but sometimes scattered about over an area of twenty square miles, 
or more — are grouped in a single mahal. The more complex mahals occur 
mostly in tappa Kuba of parganah Deogaon, in taraf Utraha of parganah Bel- 
faabans, in parganah Kauria, and in tappa Cliakesar of parganah Ghosi. As each 
proprietor is by law entitled to demand separation of his property and to have it 
constituted a distinct miiLiti. the number of mahals is at all times liable to change. 
The statistics collected regarding them at the time of settlement would not repre- 
sent the state of things now, and may accordingly be left unnoticed. 

Something may be said of their internal constitution that will be of 
The constitution more permanent interest. The simplest constitution is that 
of njahjis. which all the proprietary rights are held undivided. The 

number of mahals having this constitution is limited, for there are compara- 
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lively few mahals which belong to a single person ; and in the case of proprie- 
tary families, the joint constitution generally works smoothly only while the 
members of the family are few. Following it are various degrees of separation 
in the interest of the proprietors. Four principal ones are distinguished in the 
settlement report : (1) where only the sif laud is separate ; (2) where most of 
the cultivated land and the tenants’ holdings, and some of the waste and sayar, 
are divided among the proprietors by households ; (3) where some land is held 
in severalty by individual households, other land in common by certain house- 
holds, other land in common by all the households of certain main pattis, and 
other land in common by all the sharers ; (4) where the mahal is divided into 
pattis held by households which have nothing in common. The third is the 
constitution of the majority of proprietary communities, and, for its comprehen- 
sion, requires a reference to their history. The division of the land in these 
usually began some generations ago, in the time of progenitors whose names 
are still applied to the main sub-divisions (paltis) of the mahals. Much of the 
cultivated land, the tenants’ holdings (parjas), and some of the waste, and sdyar, 
were distributed among these pattis ; but some cultivated land, waste, and sdyar, 
remained common property. As the sharers have multiplied, the main pattis 
have been broken up by imperfect partition into smaller pattis, in the same 
manner as was the mahal into main pattis. So that under this constitution we 
have the state of tilings mentioned above. 

The complexity of tenure is not confined to the overlapping of the bounda- 
ries of mahMs and mauzas, but is found also in the separate holdings within 
mahals ; for all the separate land of each pattf and household will rarely be 
found in a single locality, the pattis consisting of fields situate<l in several parts 
of the mauza or mauzas that are included in the mahal. The bad effects of 
the disjointed character of these holdings are most evident where there are 
many proprietors, residing some in one and some in another mauza. 

In the large majority of estates ancestral right is the basis of proprietary 

_ , . interest. Even in estates where a different scale of interests 

The basis of pro- 
prietary interest : has, from peculiar circumstances, become established, an- 

° ’ cestral right is still kept up in the sdyar and waste, and 
occasionally even in the common lands that are cultivated. To this strong 
sense of ancestral right is probably owing the sentiment against adoption — 
as introducing strangers and preventing the devolution of property to col- 
laterals— which is found among proprietary communities. The mode of ex- 
pressing ancestral shares in this district is almost always by fractious of the 
rupee. But the fractional parts into which the rupee is distributed varies 
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greatly in different places. In an appendix to the Settlement Report no less 
than 63 different methods of dividing the rupee are given, and even this list is 
declared to be not an exhaustive one. It would be out of place here to give 
this list, which, commencing with the two simple divisions of 18 sahams 
and 16 anas, is carried on to a division that as its ultimate item includes a 
rua or the 97,20,00,000th part of a rupee. In the few cases in which the 
bigha is taken as the unit, the sub-divisions are : 1 bfgha=20 biswas ; 1 biswa= 
20 dhiirs; 1 dhur=20rens. This gives 8,000 rens to the bigha. By a third 
method, a mauza is taken to be equal to 100 bighas, and each bigha is further 
sub-divided into 20 biswas and each biswa into 20 dhiirs. By this method 
the ultimate sub-division of a mauza is into 40,000 dhiirs. The dhiir must 
necessarily vary in area according to the total area of the mauza. 

The commonest of anomalous tenures is known as highaddm. Accord- 
. , ing to Mt. Garnegy (“ Kachahri Technicalities ” s.c.) blqha- 

bighaddm and khiin- dam, dhdrbdchh and bdchh are synonymous terms ; the first 
of these he defines as “ village payments by a rate {bdchh) 
on sir cultivation,” and dhdrbdchh as “ an uneven distribution.” Bighadam 
etymologically means simply ‘ rate per bigha,' ddm meaning both ‘ money’ and 
‘ rate.’ It may be correct to say regarding some instances — but not regarding 
all — that this bighaddm tenure was of natural and spontaneous growth, each 
member of the community having, by custom, been allowed to cultivate as much 
land as he could, and that, without reference to right by descent, such land was 
held to be his several property, on which he paid revenue. But the fact that the 
people cling so tenaciously to ancestral right, which in some bighaddm estates is 
still preserved as the basis of proprietary interests (for part, at least, of the pro- 
perty), clearly negatives the idea that a man could always take as much land as he 
liked and call it his own. In many cases the tenure arose from mishaps to the 
community or to certain members of it, by which its affairs were thrown into 
disorder. Some sharers would temporarily abandon the estate, leaving the re- 
mainder to pay the revenue. During their absence, possession would tend to 
become the law of the community, as far at least as the revenue-paying land 
was concerned ; and a highaddm tenure would be the result. 

Ordinarily bighaddm is applied to mahais or mauzas in which shares are 
expressed in areas, and the word khuntaiti to those in which shares are expressed 
in fractions of a given unit. Ancestral right is not necessarily the basis of 
A/itintaiti share lists. In estates in which there is a double standard of interests, 
both systems must be kept in sight until a complete partition of the estate is 
carried out. The mode of recording the constitutions of such estates at th* 
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recent settlement was in some cases to prepare two separate share lists, called the 
jmttiddri mdl and the pattiddri sdyar; in others the two standards of right were 
combined in a single table. Much inequality was found to exist between pos- 
session and right in some of the large coparcenary mah&ls ; but the settlement 
authorities were not empowered by law to interfere, suo motu, in such cases. 

Common land, that is, land the ownership of which is undivided, is gene- 
rally cultivated by tenants, from whom the rents are col- 
lected either jointly — by managing partners of the different 
shareholders, or separately — by an estimate of the share of rent due from each 
tenant to each share or patti. Sometimes certain tenants are assigned to each 
patti by an arrangement catled phdtbandi. No reckoning takes place among the 
shareholders in large coparcenary communities for land held in severalty. If a 
sharer’s sir is not proportionate to his right, the sir is assessed at tenant’s rates 
and cash is paid, or the rent of certain tenants is assigned to those who hold less 
than their full share of sir. Owing to the vast number of sharers and the 
great sub-division of interests, the lambarddri system fails to fulfil its purpose 
in Azamgarh, and is only nominally in force. 

It remains to notice the plots of land that are held on a distinct tenure 
from, and convey no title to rights and interests in, other 
parts of the mauzas and inahals. These are known as ardzis 
or ardziddris. Most of them are resumed revenue-free holdings. 

The description above given of proprietary rights applies substantially to 
Revenue-free te- those estates that are held revenue-free. Their number 
at the recent settlement only amounted to 22, the assumed 
assets of which were Rs. 10,801, showing a loss to Government of about 
Rs, 5,000. 


Arizidarts, 


First among cultivating tenures is the sir, or lands recorded as in the 
Cultivating cultivation of proprietors of all kinds. These amounted at 
tenures. settlement to 32'62 of the total cultivated area of the dis- 

trict, the highest percentage being found in parganah Deogaon (57’86) and the 
lowest in Atraulia (20’73). Besides the sir, other lands were cultivated by 
proprietors, bringing up the total percentage of lands in their cultivation to 
42’26. The other cultivating tenures fall into two main classes : (1) occu- 
pancy holdings, and (2) holdings at will. The proportions of these were 59‘69 
and 40'31, respectively, to the whole tenant-held area. Occupancy tenures, again, 
may be classed as : (1) privileged, of which sankalaps, birts and land held in com- 
pensation for, or as the residue of proprietary rights, or for maintenance, are 
instances; and (2) ordinary occupancy tenures, which accrue under the law. 
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Most of the land is held on cash rents— either fixed in the lump for the 
g ^ entire holding, or calculated at a rate on the bigha. Rents 

in kind i hatdi) are chiefly found in the case of rice-lands in 
the south of the district, to which, as the crops are precarious, the custom is 
well adapted. The landlord’s share of the crop is generally half of the grain, 
together with certain cesses levied on the tenant’s half. These cesses are 
known as seraM and pachud or neg, and they vary from one-twentieth to four- 
fifths of the tenant's share. In some parts the custom of nau satti prevails : 
that is, the landlord takes nine-sixteenths and the tenants seven-sixteenths of 
the grain, and out of the latter only one ser of serahi is deducted. Actual 
division is not resorted to, but an estimate ihankdt) is made when the crop is 
ready for cutting, and the tenant is bound to pay the estimated rent, whatever 
the actual outturn may be. This estimated rent is delivered either in grain 
or in its value in money ; all the chaff or straw usually belongs to the tenant. 

The simplest form of cash rent tenures — which is also the most usual — 
p is that in which the rent fixed or agreed upon is payable 

from year to year without any variance on account of changes 
in the crops sown or their quality or in the extent of fallow. Other tenures 
there are in which these conditions affect the amount of annual rent. The 
commonest instance is where the custom of shudkdr or jinspher prevails ; rates 
per bigha are fixed for each kind of crop, and consequently the amount of rent 
varies from year to year with the crops sown. This chiefly prevails where 
sugarcane is cultivated. In some rice tracts the custom of dekhsun, or ratable 
deduction for deficiency of crop is found. A third custom in rice tracts 
is that of uthti parti., where nothing is charged for fallow; but in some parts 
the reverse of this custom is found, e.g., in cases where the landlord wishes 
to take up tenant’s land for indigo sowing, and a deduction in the rent 
for land taken up is allowed. This last custom is likely to cease when tenants 
better understand their legal rights. 

It may be mentioned here that in Azamgarh there are three methods of 
securing the cultivation of indigo : (1) the planter rents land and raises 
his own crop ; (2) cultivators take advances from the planter under agree- 
ment to sow a certain amount of land and deliver a certain amount of plant ; 
(3) the planter, when he is the proprietor of land, takes fields from his te- 
nants, according to the custom mentioned above, and raises his own plants. (See 
further. Settlement Report, p. 135.) 

For the district the proportion of tenants’ land held at cash rents is 
89*08 per cent, and at rents in kind 10*02. Of the latter class of tenures an 
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^ual portion is held in oconpancj right and at will. Of cash rent tenures a 
little over a third of the area is held at will and two-thirds in occupancv 
right. 

A largo proportion of the land in the district being held in permanent 
The influence of moderate rents, the fashion thereby established 

occupancy tenures has extended to land on which no such riorht exists. Ex- 
upon rent. , . , 

cept near towns, where competition chiefly operates to fix 

rents, the question raised between landlords and tenants is said to he not so 
much what might be paid, as what is commonly paid in the neighbourhood by 
tenants in whose favour no caste or other personal reservations are made. Sta- 
tistics collected at the recent settlement give the following average rent-rates 
per acre for occupancy lands of superior castes Rs. 4-3-5, for land held at 
will by superior castes Rs. 4-6-3, for occupancy land of other castes Rs. 5-5-0, 
for land held at will by other castes Rs. 4-0-fl. The average rent-rate for all 
castes was found to be : occupancy land Rs. 4-13-3, land held at will Rs. 4-9-8. 
The opinion of those best acquainted with the district seems to be that the 
people as a whole are no better off now than they were thirty or forty years 
ago, an opinion which the people themselves are said to be most ready to en- 
dorse. The arguments, based mainly on the keen competition for land which 
a rapidly-iucreasiug population involves, need not be reproduced here. 

The principal imports into the district are grain, Eoglish-made cloth and 
^ ^ yarn, cotton, silk, dried tobacco {surHs, salt, metals and 

hardware, drugs, and leather goods. These the district buys 
chiefly with the proceeds of its sugar and molasses, indigo, opium, and cloth. 
The persons through whom the interchange of commodities is managed, and who 
make therein a livelihood, are very numerous, but no statement of their earn- 
ings can he given. Many of the traders are men of limited means working on 
borrowed capital or as brokers ; and the number of really wealthy men, all 
of whose capital Is their own, is small. From an elaborate note on the traffic 
of the district kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. Fuller (which, from considerations 
of space, cannot unfortunately be given in exlemo) it appears that the metalled 
roads and the Gogra are at present the only important lines of traffic. The 
most noticeable features in the road traffic are (1) the import of cotton, metals, 
and salt from the west along the Jaunpur and Benares roads ; (2 ) the import of 
cotton goods from Ghazipur, v.’hich are all of European make and are received 
direct by Ghazipur from Calcutta; (3) the large import of grain from the Doh- 
righat wharf on the Gogra, to be passed on towards Jaunpur, Benares and 
Ghazipur ; and (4) the export of sugar in all directions. 

16 a 
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An important part in the traffic of the Azamgarh district is played by 
the river Gogra, the natural moans of communication for all the districts of 
the Benares group. There are three wharves in the Azamgarh district, at (in the 
order of decreasing importance) Dohrighat, Nainijor and Chaprighat. No re- 
turns are forthcoming of the traffic transacted at the two latter places ; the 
only fact known about them being that 38 river boats ply at the Nainijor and 
38 at the Chaprighat wharf. The Dohrighat traffic registered in 1879, showed 
values in round figures as follows : Receipts from up-stream, Rs. 1,45,000; from 
down-stream, Rs. 12,50,000 ; total, Rs. 1^, 000 : Despatches to up-stream 
Rs. 56,000; to dowm-stream, Rs. 20,00,000; total, Rs. 20,56,000. The receipts 
from up-stream are much less considerable than might have been expected, and 
consist almost wholly in a small import of food-grains, principally from wharves 
on the opposite (Gorakhpur) bank. The receipts from down-stream are much 
more important, the principal items being rice, salt, and sugar from Patna and 
other wharves in Bengal, in exchange for which tolerably large despatches are 
made, including valuable consignments of cotton goods. The despatches up- 
stream are wholly insignificant. Briefly, then, it may be stated that the 
returns of river traffic indicate that in normal years there is no large export 
or import of food-grains, and that the principal part in the traffic is played by 
the exchange of commodities of a special character. 

A very full history of the sugar trade of the district will be found in the 

, Settlement Report (p. 159). It is sufficient here to notice 
The sugar trade. , , , . . . 

that the ai'ea under its cultivation had risen from 61,373 acres 

in 1836 to 91,297 acres at the recent settlement. This is somewhat in excess of 
the area, 77,014 acres, shown (in Part II. supra) as under sugarcane in 1880-81. 
How far the last figures present a real decline in the trade cannot be stated ; 
but the refiners’ business in Azamgarh is not a very certain and profitable one, 
and failures are not uncommon. The number of sugar refineries in the dis- 
trict at the recent settlement was 1,567, scattered all over the district, but the 
largest number was found in the head-quarters parganah (Nizamabad). Mr. 
Reid calculates that in favourable years the quantity refined can hardly he 
less than 13,00,982 maunds. Deducting five per cent, for local consumption, 
the probable export of favourable years is 12,35,933 maunds, or 45,402 tons, at 
an estimated value of Rs. 1,12,97,201. The molasses remaining from the process 
of refining w'ould be 26,01,965 maunds, of which also part is exported, and 
about 2,500 maunds used in the Government distilleries. In the early months 
of the agricultural year molasses is an important part of the people’s food ; in 
years of scarcity it may be said almost to keep the people alive* 
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The indigo trade of Azamgarh has a history dating back to the early 
years of British rule. The Company’s commercial resident 
The indigo tra e. allowed to trade on his own account as well as for his 

masters ; and in 1807, seven factories were erected by the then Resident, Mr. 
Crommelin. A detailed account of all the indigo concerns that have been 
since started in the district will be found in the Settlement Report (p. 161). 
Only one native seems to have held factories before the mutiny ; but about the 
year 1864 a rage for factory building seized on the natives, owing to the high 
prices that then prevailed. Mr. Reid writes (in 1876) : — “Of 415 factories 
now standing in the district, 332 have been built during the last fourteen years. 
At the present time only twenty-nine factories with a hundred and fifteen pairs 
of vats are the property of, or held by, Europeans and Eurasians. The rest 
(386 factories with 607 pairs of vats) are the property of, or held by, natives. 
Of the twenty-nine Europeans factories, thirteen are not at present worked. 
They contain fifty-eight pairs of vats ; and of the fifty-seven pairs of vats 
attached to the factories that are worked, twenty-six are not made use of.” 

The opium trade, judging by the figures given by Mr, Thomason in 
1836, is less flourishing now than it was 40 years ago. The 
e opium ra . jjQ found in the greater independence of the cul- 

tivators. Poppy cannot compete with sugarcane, which, in spite of the greater 
amount of time and labour e.xpended in its cultivation, is much the more useful 
and profitable crop. The Azamgarh cnltivator, moreover, tries, as far as pos- 
sible, to raise from his own little holding food-produce for his o'.vn consump- 
tion throughout the year, and to devote to other kinds of produce only so 
much land as will provide him with the cash that he needs for other necessary 
objects. Doubtless if the demand for sugar were to cease, all castes would 
take to poppy as they do to sugarcane. The average amount of opium annually 
exported from the district and delivered at the Government factory at Ghazi- 
pur during the 16 years from 1858-59 to 1873-74, was 1,619 maunds, and the 
price paid by Government to producers Rs. 3,16,967. The average yearly 
number of cultivators is said to have been 12,000. 

The processes of sugar refining and of the manufacture of indigo are 
Manufactures: su- ’''^ry fully described in the Settlement Report (pp. 131 to 
gar and indigo, jgg 168i. Some account of the former will also 


be found in ShAhjahakpur. The method of preparing indigo from plant in 
Azamgarh is probably the same as that followed eUew here. It is of too techni- 
cal a character to be described with advantage in the short space that could 
be allotted to it here. 
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The following brief estimate of the outturn and state of the trade may 
be of more general interest. Mr. Eeid writes : — “ On the average 13| sers of 
dry colour are obtained from 50 bundles of plant, and 19 bundles of plant may 
be put down as the average crop per acre ; for vicissitude of seasons affect not 
only the gross amount of the plant, but the quantity and quality of the colour- 
ing matter which it yields. To obtain 1,000 maunds of dry indigo, therefore, on 
the average about 7,800 acres of the plant would have to be sown. Guided by 
the return of vats, we may estimate the indigo trade to be now about one-third 
of what it was at the time of the survey. Tiie average price per bundle is Rs. 
1'3, and per acre is Rs. 30. It will be observed that the estimated value of the 
crop is nearly the same as that of bhadain rice : if the land is not used for 
indigo, it is used for the former.” 

The cloth trade of Azamgarh is of considerable local importance, although 

_ of much less than it used to be. In former days not onlv 

Cloth, . . •’ 

was the whole population of the district clad in cloth of local 

manufacture, but large quantities of most, both of the liner and of the coarser, 
hinds were exported. At the present time the exports consist : (1) of some of 
the finer cotton cloths ('made from English yarn) and of the silk or tasar and 
cotton cloths of Man, Kopa, and Mtiharahpur, which are exported w'estward, 
southward, and eastward ; and (2) of a few of the coarser sorts which are export- 
ed w'estward and southward, and also northward to Nipal. The export is effected 
partly through brokers, who purchase for dealers at a distance, an 1 by traders who 
come to purchase ; partly by the weavers themselves, wdio travel with their own 
goods. Some of the leading men among the Julahas even have permanent 
shops in places as far ofip as Uraraoti, were they have found a demand for their 
cloths. The export trade to Nipal is managed chiefly by the Muhammadan 
traders (Rakis) of Ldr in the Gorakhpur district. Of the amount and value of 
the exports no definite information has been obtained. As to the local consump- 
tion of finer cloths, these are of course used wdien no cheaper English cloth of 
the same kind, or adapted to the same purposes, com])etes with them. 

The number of looms in the district was in 1 876 returned at 13,058. A 
considerable proportion of these were in the towns of Mau, Muharakpur and 
Kopa ; the rest were scattered throughout the villages of the district. Most of 
them were employed in the inanufaciure of coarse cloths from the yarn spun 
by women of all castes in ail parts of the district. The weavers are mostly 
Muhammadan Julahas. In this district two castes of Hindus also weave ; 
Rangwas, who seem to rank with Tiiindu^, Rastegis, and the like, and Charrars. 
But the number of this kind is small. The total number of weavers in the 
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district by the recent census was 12,108, and no other industry except cul- 
tivation had so many followers. When fully employed, they earn from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 15 per month per loom. The finer kinds adar, adarsci, chashma, &c., 
obtain a price of from 7 to 11 anas per English square yard, adar fetching the 
highest price. The coarse kinds, gdrliu, s'dlain, &c., fetch from one ana four 
pie to four anas. (For a list of the native names and detailed price list see 
Settlement Report, pp. 147 and 170) 

A brief notice of the silk and satinette industry of Mubarak pur and 


Silk and satinette. 


Khairabad is to be found in the Report on the Railway- 
borne Traffic of the North Western Rrovinces and Oudh 


for the year ending 31st March, 1882. The satinette or galta is a mixture of 
silk and cotton and described as a “cheap and pleasing material for ladies’ 
dresses”; but we are told that the production of galta is unimportant as com- 
pared with that of the silk fiibrie known as sangi, which is much appreciated 
by Muhammadans. Both cultivated and wild {tawr) silks are said to be used 
and to come from Bhagalpur, Murshedabad, and other places in Bengal. The 
origin of the art is not known, and its practice is confined at present to the tsvo 
villages above mentioned. In the year to which the report refers, there were 
65 firms employing labour in this industry ; the total of artizans was 2,4'^ 3 ; 
and the value of the annual production of galta and sangi was estimated at 3J 
lakhs of rupees. 

Saltpetre is made in all the parganahs except Mahul, Atraulia and Man, but 

the only saltpetre refinery is in KoiiSgani. The refined salt- 
Saltpetre and hides. / ^ „ 

petre is sent towards Calcutta lor export to Europe, and a 

good deal of the crude saltpetre is also exported. Carbonate of soda (sajji) is 
exported to Patna and eastwards, for use in the manufacture of soap and glass. 
The hide trade is partly managed by local traders, who combine with it the ex- 
port of horns and tallow. The value of the exports of hides, horns, and tallow 
probably does not exceed Rs. 30,000 a year. 

This summary of the manufactures of the district would be incomplete 
Pottery without some reference to the polished black pottery, diver- 

sified w’ith white patterns, the manufacture of which is said 
to be indigenous to Azamgarh. Whao-ver its importance from an artis tic point 
of view, and it is said to be much in favour with art critics, it can scarcely 
rank as a branch of commerce ; for the whole annual value of the work is 
estimated at no more than Rs. 320. The history of the art has been noticed 
in the account of NizXmabad (see separate article post) ; but it appears that the 
present fineness of execution attained has been reached during the last 30 
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years . The work shows no sign of extension, owing to the fact that the art is 

confined to three men, who guard its secret closely. 

The chief markets are naturally in the few places that can be called towns ; 

and it is unneeessai y to encumber these pages with the long 
Markets and fairs. , , , , , , , , , , 

list of smaller local markets or bazars which is given in the 

Settlement Report (p 156'. There area number of annual fairs held in the 

district; but few of them have more than a local reputation, and none are very 

largely attended. The following list includes all of any note : — 


Place. 

Farganab. 

Date. 

1 

Average (ap- 
proximate) 
attendance. | 

Ostensible religious 
object. 

DnrbiLsa 

Nizamabad 

Full moon of Kar- 
tik. 

•20,000 to 25,000 

Bathing. 

Bhairo-ka-asthaa, 

Kauria 

10 th of the light 
half of Jeth. 

12,000 to 16,000 

Visiting Bhairo's 
shrine. 

Bhagatpur 

Sagri ...1 

First Sunday in 
Jetb. 

4,000 to 6,000 

Celebration of the 
festival of birth 
ond death of Sca- 
lar Mas’ud Ghazi. 

Oohrfghat 

Ghosi 

Full moon of Kar- 
1 tik. 

12,000 to 15,000 

Bathing. 

Sahroj 

j MuhamtnadabadJ Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Iteolaa (at Deo- 
kali). 

Uito 

: 6tb of the light 
{ halfofKarcik 

1 

5,000 to 8,000 

Visiting the lake 
and temple of 
the Sun. 

Eahinaar ... 

Dito 

j 1st to 9th of the 

1 light b.alf of 
j Knar & Ch.iit. 

Ditto 

Worship at the tem- 
ple of Bm Devi. 

Kolhoaban 

Nathdpur 

j 

' LastTliursd.av in 

1 Jeth and last 

1 SIX weeks. 

Ditto ... 

Visiting the shrine 
of Ssiyid Ah- 
ead Badpa, known 
also as Miran 
Shah. 


From a report by the Collector it appears that the average daily rates of 
hire paid to the commoner classes of artisans and labourers, 


have not varied from what they were in 1858, ris., bear- 
ers (hahar), 4 to 5 anas ; carpenters, 24 to 4^ anas ; blacksmiths and masons, 2^ 
to 4 6nas ; coolies, l^to 3 anas; diggers 'beldurs), 2 anas. For most purposes of 
comparison the figures given in the Basti and Gorakhpur notices (Gazr., VI., pp. 
410 and 693) wdll doubtless apply to this district. Agricultural wages are usu- 
ally paid in kind, and no fixed scale is in force for the whole district. Village ser- 
vants, snob as the carpenter, blacksmith, barber and washerman, are paid accord- 
ing to a well-knowm custom by fees or presents at births and marriages, or both. 

Mr. Reid considers that there can be no question that during the 20 years, 

1856 — 1876, prices ranged higher than formerly: but whe- 
Prices. *■ ^50 

ther this has not been due, in part, to a prevalence of defec- 
tive seasons, and whether it has been altogether a blessing to the Azamgarh 
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agriculturist, may be regarded as open questions. A statement of the prices 
of the main agricultural products of the district during different years of the 
past quarter century is appended. The figures for the years 1857-58, 1867-68, 
and 1875-76 are taken from appendix VII. to the Settlement Report ; those 
for the later years have been kindly furnished by the Collector:—- 


Avf'rage quantity purchasable per rupee i n — 


Articles. 

1857-58. 

1867-63. 

1875- 

7G 

1877-78. 

1881-82. 

Average 
of years 

1 8.57-82. 


M. 

s. 

C. 

M 

s. 

C. 

M 

• S, 

c. 

M 

. s. 

c. 

M 


c. 

M 

s. 

c. 

UDhuskod rice 

0 

24 

9 

0 

34 

5 




0 

25 

1 

0 

32 

7 

0 

27 

1 

Husked rice 

0 

10 

13 

0 

20 

2 

0 

21 

o 

0 

14 

12 

0 

18 

4 

0 

15 

2 

Earley 

0 

20 

9 

0 

31 

2 

0 

34 

14 

0 

30 

4 

0 

33 

13 

0 

25 

7 

Wheat 

0 

16 

9 

0 

24 

9 

0 

25 

2 

0 

19 

2 

0 

19 

6 

0 

18 

13 

Fea.s 

0 

23 

11 

0 

35 

6 

0 

36 

10 

0 

30 

4 

0 

36 

7 

0 

26 

9 

Gram ••• 

0 

IG 

5 

0 

31 

8 

0 

29 

8 

0 

29 

8 

0 

27 

6 

0 

21 

13 

Unhusked urhar pulse, 




0 

33 

8 




0 

36 

0 


... 


0 

23 

13 

Erepared arhar pulse ... 

0 

IS 

3 

0 

25 

13 

0 

22 

9 

0 

25 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

19 

8 


The rate of interest charged by the mahajan or native banker is nominal- 
Money-lending and 25 per cent, or siwdi, but as payment is usually made in 
sugar, the mnhdjan makes a deduction of from 5 to 10 


per cent, and weighs it to his own advantage by a weight known in consequence 
as the lagarahi panserl. The nominal rate of interest on bond debts, uncon- 
nected with produce, varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent, according to the 
security. But in addition to the nominal interest most money dealers make 
additional charges, under such names as nazrdna and daldli. In mortgages in 
which possession is given to the mortgagee, from twelve to eighteen per cent, 
is the ordinary rate, and money-lenders who care to purchase land outright 
willingly invest at four and a half per cent. 

The ganda (four) is the unit with which villagers work in money, and the 
Weights and mea- ganda of rupees is the unit of weight. Formerly the 
Lucknow rupee was generally used and sonars still use it. 
It is known as the sicca. Now the current English rupee is used and it is called 
the Ldt sdlii. A ser of so many gandas means a ser equal to so many sets of 
four rupees. E.g., the 26J ganda ser is equal in weight to 105 rupees. In an 
appendix to the Settlement Report will be found a useful table giving all the 
equivalents in standard sers and chhataks of the different local sers. They are 
too numerous to be abstracted here. 


The standard revenue bigha in all the temporarily-settled parts of Azam- 

garh, except parganah Deogfion, contains 2,730 square yards. 
Measures of area. . m, , , i , , 

or ’564 of an acre, ihe latha is inches in length, and 

there are twenty latJids in the jarib. Formerly the Azamgarh jan'6 was divided 
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into 19 latlds of 99 inches each in length. But as a scale of 19 parts is an 
awkward measure to work with, the jarib has been distributed into 20 lathds. 
In parganah Deogaon and in many permanently-settled estates the blgha in use 
is the regulation one of the Benares Province, and contains 3,136 square yards, 
or '648 of an acre, the jarib being divided into 20 lathds of lOO^^j inches each. 
Kachcha biyhas are not in very general use in the district, but in Deogfion there 
are several, full details of which are given in the settlement report. 

The following statement, supplied by the Accountant-General, shows the 
District receipts district receipts and c'tpenditure for a recent year. The 
and expenditure. figures shown are those for what are technically called 
“ service-heads,” or the items that appear in the Imperial accounts, and it 
will be noticed that several of the heads are blank for this district:-— 


Heads of receipts. 

1880-81 . 

Heads of charges. 

1880-81. 



Rs. 



Rs. 

Land revenue — 


16,80.079 

Interest on funded and unfunded 

tt* 

Excise on spirits and drugs 


46,729 

debt. 



ilssessed ta.xe3 ... 


25,065 

Interest on service funds and other 


Provincial rates ... 


3,15,737 

accounts. 



Stamps 


1,33,716 

Refunds and drawbacks 

• •• 

5,246 

Registration ... 


14,642 

Land revenue 


2,03,448 

Post-office ... ... 



Excise on spirits and drugs 

s«* 

1,827 

Minor department 


160' Assessed taxes 

• •• 

200 

Law and justice ... 


8,390 

Provincial rates ... 

• •• 

... 

Jails ... ... 


4,oir 

Stamps ... ... 


679 

Police ... ... 


3,315 

Registration 

• *• 

5,845 

Education ... ... 


3-«0 

Post-ofBce... ... 

• • • 

•4,570 

Medical ... ... 


48 

Administration ... 

••• 

••• 

Stationery and printing ... 


171 

Minor department ... 


1,421 

Interest 


5 

Law and justice ... 

»s* 

76,384 

Receipts in aid of superannuation, 


.Tails ... 


11,178 

retired, and compassionate allow- 


Police ••• 


1,44,681 

ances. 



Education ... ... 

•• 

23,398 

Miscellaneous ... 

• •• 

20,878 

Ecclesiastical 

• •f 

221 

Irrigation and navigation 

• •• 

• V. 

Medical services 


12,808 

Other public works 


8,824 

Stationery and printing 

••• 

867 




Political agencies 


... 




Allowances and assignments under 

1,053 




treaties and engagements. 






Superannuation, retired, and com* 

10,453 




passionate allowances. 






MieceUaneous ... 


1,060 




Famine relief 

• •• 

• •• 




Irrigation and navigation 


... 




Other public works ... 

••t 

941 

Total ... 


22,68,122 

Total ... 

••• 

6,06,270 


The following is a statement of the position of the district, financially, with 
Local rates and local reference to the measure of local self-government lately in- 
Beii-goveinment. troduced : — The balance of local cess available (1882-83) 

for local expenditure, after deducting further rate and percentage for canals 
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and railways, was Ks. 1,57,320, Of fkis, general eslablisliments (district dak, 
Innaticasyluins, inspection of schools, district sanitation) required Rs. 15,450 ; 
leavinga balance of Rs. 1,41,870 available for expendirnre on education, medical 
charges and Tillage watchmen. As thi.s expenditure is i;ormall 3 ' estimated at 
Rs. 1,04,770, an apparent surplus of Rs. 37.100 exists. But on public work.s 
a normal expenditure of Rs. 44,350 is annually required, so that there is a 
real deficit tor excess of charges over receipts from local cess) of Rs, 7,2o0. 
Municipal fund.s are not included in the statement of receipts and expen- 
Manicipalities and diture, as the taxes which provide them are levied for local 
housn-tax towns. purposes. Details of the municipal income and expendi- 
ture of Azamgarb are given in the town notice ; the aggregate income in 
1881-82 was Rs. 33,41:0, and the aggregate expenditure Rs, 22,251, The 
income and outlay of the ten house-tax towns, Dohrlghat, Phulpur, Atraulia, 
Maharajganj, Muhammadabad, Mubdrakpnr, Kopaganj, Man, Chiriahot and 
Sara! Mir, will be found under the separate notices. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the 
Income and license rupee, calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the 
purposes of the income-tax of 1870, was, in 1870-71, 
Rs. 68,118, and the number of persons a.ssessed 1,917 : in 1871-72, the figures 
were Rs. 17,349 and 984 ; and in 1872-73, Rs. 13,004 and 530 respectively. 
The license-tax levied under Act II. of 1878 yielded in 1880-81 a gross sum of 
Rs. 25,065 ; and after deducting the cosc of collection, the net produce of the 
tax according to the official report svas Rs. 23,800. The incidence of taxation 
per thousand of the total popuiatioii wa«, in towns with a population exceeding 
Rs. 5,000, 87T, -and the number of ptutsous taxed per thousand 2 ; while in 
smaller town.s and v'illa:^e,s the iuciJenco was only Rs. 22‘6, and the number 
taxed 1 iir 1,000. Judged by net collectious, Azamg'arh ranked twentieth in 
the North-Western Provinces in 1880-81. 


Excise. Excise collections may be shown for five years as follows :-*■ 


Year. 

License fees for 
vend of opium. 

A 

'O 

g 

Distillery fees. 

^ a C 
?. o £ 
c ^ — 

•c: -M 

i — X 

SJ ~ 

X 

a 

c5 

! 


i 1 

1 3 

i 

i I r- 1 

‘ 

K 

O 

aa 

6 

tm 

o 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 



li ? 


ii-. 

K'i. 

Ks 

Ks. 

Kri. lip. 

rtp. 

lis. 

lia. 

1876-77 




6^560 

S.600 

225 

! 0,385 

919 17 

44,575 

2,654 

4 ], 9 1 

1877-78 


1 shsi 

9 

6,97 1 

9.800 

202 

7,270 

6.34 !4 

33,684 

2,354 

34,330 

1R78-7Q 


12,52 4 

17 

1 

11,867 

80 

S.7i] 

07 4 1 ’ 

45,582 

2,C95; 43,4s^7 

1879-80 

'a 

15, 9 JO 

21 

10.S24 

9.695 

185 

7,929 

1,361 22 

45,939 

1 ,846 

44,093 

1880-81 

8 

19 831 

12 

i5,9j3 

9,583 

227 

7,023 

1,1 r." 64 

74 

2.647 

61,297 


17a 


1876-77 


1,5S8 

17,628 

1J4/209 

94 

i,ya,459 

1,647 

1877-78 


1,417 

92,980 

1,17,926 

432 

1,42,761 

1,129 

lS7S-"9 


1.221 

2fi,401 

1,13,924 

224 

1.41,770 

1,560 

1879-80 


1,777 

29,878 

1,21,003 

415 

1 ,53,073 

2.180 

1880-81 


1,692 

25,367 

1,06,158 

4*-‘8 

1,33,715 

1,766 


1,31,812 

l,41,fiS2 

1,40,204 

1,60,893 

1.31,949 


In 1880-81 there were 3,919 documents 

Registration. 


Judicial statistics. 


rewistereJ under the Kerri, <tration 

O C? 

Act tXV. of 1877), and on these fees (and fines) to the amount 
of Rs. 7,905 were collected. The expenses of establishment and 
other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,493. The total value of 
all property affected by registered documents is returned as Rs. 32,26,385, of 
which Rs. 15,71,418 represent immovable and the remainder movable property. 

The number of civil and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar 
year 1881, atnoiinted to 4,821, of which 2,053 were decided 
by civil and 2,768 by criminal courts. The number of 
revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 [i.e., the year ending SOtli 
September, 1881) to 5,993. 

The medical charges are in great part inenired at one centra! and one first- 
class branch dispensary. The first is at Azamgarh and 
the other at Man. The total district expenditure on dis- 
pensaries was in 1880 Rs. 4,044, of which 49T per cent, 
was defrayed by Government, the rest being paid from municipal funds, inter- 
est on investments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both in- 
door and out-door, in 1880 was 16,136; and the average daily^ attendance, 189'64. 

Among the recent years in which cholera has been epidemic, 1869 and 1 872 
are remembered as those of greatest mortality. The principal causes of mor- 
tality, during the five years 1876-80, may be shown (with the reservation as 
to the accuracy of the statistics which the imperfection of the system of regis- 
tration requires) in tabular form as follows : — 


Medical charges 
and sanitary statis- 
tics. 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small- 

pox. 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cholera. 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths to 
1,000 of po- 
pulation. 

1876 ... 

19,183 

148 

2,915 

2,116 

715 

1,647 

26,724 

17“45 

1877 ... 

18,043 

IS 

2,458 

1,333 

701 

1,704 

24,257 

16.13 

1878 

35,042 

650 

6,158 

1,988 

1,214 

2,861 

47,823 

31*79 

1879 ... 

2b, 220 

3,458 

3,388 

327 

915 

3,192 

39,500 

26 26 

1880 ... 

19,296 

35 

3,103 

1,433 

695 

4,000 

28,662 

22 24 
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History. 


The statistics of vaccination for the year 1880-81 are as follows 

Average number of vaccinators employed, 15; total num- 
Vaccination. ^ 

ber of persons successfully vaccinated, 15,229 ; total cost, 

Es. 1,752. 

We have already seen that the district possesses no remains of much anti- 
quarian value, and of the few that exist the present resi- 
dents can give neither the origin nor the history. There 
are, it is true, many large deserted sites, forts, and tanks to be seen in every 
parganah ; but the legends told concerning them are absolutely worthless for 
purposes of accurate history. Mr. Reid has collected a few of these legends in 
his Notes on the General History of tlie District. In the account given of the 
existing Hindu tribes of landholders something has been said of the stories 
they tell of their origin ; hut few of their genealogies go back more than three 
or four hundred years. Most of the traditions refer to Rajbhars and Suiris as 
the former occupants of the soil ; but, as remarked under the head of archaeo- 
logy, they unfortunately do not help us to determine who those tribes were. 

It has been supposed that the Bhars may have had their bead-quarters 
in parganah Bhadaon, said to have been originally Bharnoii and named after 
them, and in the neighbouriug parts of Sikaudarpnr, both till recently parga- 
nahs of this district. TraJicions of Suiris arc, it is said, found only in Deo- 
gaon parganah to the nortli of the Gangi river, and those relating to Sengarias 
in the same parganah to the south of that stream. Oaerus are heard of in 
Chiriakot, which is locally derived from Cheru and kot, ‘ a fort.’ The place is 
said to have been taken from them by the Sharki kings of Jaunpur. The largest 
of the forts in the district is that of Ghosi, which ^tradition says) was built by 
a raja Ghos. Local legends attribute this fort to the Asurs, who are also credited 
with having constructed a large oxc.ivatiou from the Kunwar to the Mangai 
river, as well as the supposed timnel between Narja Tal and BrinJaban fort, 
already referred to {supra, p, 22). To this period probably belongs the pillar 
in an old dry tank called Hathiyii-dah, or the elephant’s tank, at Dabhaon in 
tappa Chauri, parganah Deogaon, wliich has an inscription on it already notic- 
ed {supra p. 95). According to General Cunningham the inscription is of later 
date, by 25 years, than any of the other inscriptions ot the Hathaur prince of 
Kanauj whose iian.e (Govinda Chandra Deva) it gives. 

Tradition gives some suj)port to the idea that the district was included 
in the ancient kingdom of Ajudhya, for in Deolas of MnhammaJabad parganah 
is a tank with rising ground near it, that is said to have formed the eastern 
gate of Ajudhya, which city had, according to the legend, 4 gates all 42 kos 
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distant from itself. Tliis and tlie fact that the second of the Chinese pilorimSj 
Hwen Thsang, passed through the district (about 637 A, D.) on his way from 
Benares (Varanasi) to Kasia (Kiisanagara) are about all that can be said 
of the early history. The latter statement is made with regard to the pilgrim’s 
general route, for he tells us nothing concerning any [dace in the district. 

The establishment of Muhammadans in the district in the early days of 
Muhammadan . oc- Muhammadan rule in Hindustan, seems to be a fact, but 
cupation. historical details are wanting. Few of the Muhammadan 

families in Azamgarh now carry their descent beyond the time of the Jaunpur 
kings. But probably before then Muhammadans had settled in the district. 
The occupation of Mittupur (hence p^rganah Karyat Mittu) by Malik Mittn, 
of Bihrozpur (hence tappa Bihrozpur) by Malik Bihroz, of Mau Natbhanjan by 
Maliks Tahir and Kasim, of Shudnipur in tappa Kurahaiu of parganah Ghosi 
by Malik Shudni, and of other places by others whose names and tombs are 
still preserved, most probably preceded iu point of time the founding of the 
Shaiki kingdom. The creed of the new-comers seems :.Us to have made pro- 
gress in those days ; and the conversion of the ancestors of many of the old 
Zamindara communities is assigned to that period. The occupation by the 
Muhammadans was not, however, mors stable than that by the Hindus. For 
the traditions of some Hindu tribes point to their having supplanted Muham- 
madans in the possession of the land which the former now hold, and we have in 
every parganah old Muhammadan place-names the origin of which has been 
altogether forgotten, while with the places themselves all trace of Muhammadan 
connection has been lost. Many are the shahid wards, or spots where the faithful 
have been slain and buried, which are still preserved from encroachment, 
although tradition is silent ; neither the names and origin of the slain, nor the 
circumstances under which their slaughter took place, are remembered. 

The road of travellers from the west country (north of the Ganges) to and 
from North Behar lay through the present Azamgarh district. There is a 
tradition at Bhagatpur in parganah Sugri that SaiyiJ Salar Mas’ud Ghazi 
rested thereon one of his expeditions, and the festival of his marriage and death 
is there annually celebrated by tlivusands. The road from Jaunpur through 
Kiziimabad, Mnhammadabad, and Mau to the ferries of the Gogra at Kharid 
and Narhan seems to have been a highway used in later times by the imperial 
troops. 

From the establishment of the Jaunpur kingdom to its extinction, most of 
Subordinate to the country now' included iu the district naturally fell un- 
der Us rule ; but no important place can be mentioned as 
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having been the seat of administration for the surrounding parganahs. Coming 
to later times and the arrangement of the empire made by Akbar, we find all 
the parganahs, except Belhabdns (which was attached to sarkar Ghazipur), 
included in sarkar Jaunpur, siiba Illahabas. The chief executive officer 
(fauj(idr) of the sarkar resided at Jaunpur. There must have been some 
subordinate collecting establishment, and apparently hdnungos and clerks 
(mutasaddis) were stationed at the parganah towns (kashas). Inferior civil 
judges fkdzis) also resided there, and were subordinate to the chief judge 
(sadr) who was stationed either at Jaunpur or Allahabad. The revenues of 
sarkar Jaunpur seem not unfreqiiently to have been assigned in jdgir, a kind of 
^wasi-feudal tenure, to grandees of the empire. But the revenue collections 
were made in the parganahs by the imperial establishment, and order was 
maintained by the fanjddr. 

But in the latter part of the seventeenth and the early and middle parts of 
Bise of the rajas eighteenth century, the management of most of the 

of Azaaigaih. Azamgarh parganahs seems to have passed into the hands 

of a local potentate, who assumed or received the title of raja of Azamgarh. The 
following history of the family has been condensed from Mr. Reid’s JSotes on the 
General History of the District (Appendix I. to Settlement Report). It traces 
its rise from one Chandra Sen, Gautam, of Mehnagar, in parganah Nizomabad. 
Chandra Sen had two sons, Sagar and Abhiman. The latter became a Muham- 
madan and took the name of Daulat. He was made, or by his own consent 
became, a eunuch; and entered the imperial service, where he rose to be a ndzir 
of the household. On his death, most of the wealth and local influence he had 
acquired from his position, passed to his nephew Harbaus, who is also said to 
have become a Muhammadan. 

During his uncle’s life-time Harbans had built, with funds supplied by 
the former, the masonry fort at Mehnagar, with the mausoleum it contains. To 
him is also attributed the large irrigation embankment known as the Hari- 
bandh, and a mud fort at Harbanspur on the south bank of the Tons in par- 
ganah Nizamabad was either made or improved by him. The bazar still 
known as Rmii-ki-Sarai was established by his rani, Rataujot, a Bais Rajputiu 
of Kharkpur in parganah Balhabans. Tapjaa Harbanspur bears his name, and 
tappa Daulatabad, that assumed by Abhiman ndien he changed his religion. 
The village and tappa of Dayalpur are named from Dayal, a brother of Har- 
lans. Gambir, one of the sons of Harbaus, constructed the fort of Gamhirpur 
in the village of Bairipur in tappa Dayalpur. Gopal, another of the brothers 
of Harbans, left his name in Gopalpur of tappa Daulatabad. 
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The following pedigree of the rajas of Azamgarh may assist the reader in 
z^rngfr^rajL**''^ following this account of the fortunes of the family : — 

Chandabsen Rii . 


Sagar Siuh. Abhiman Sinh 

I (UauJat). 


Harbans Siah. Dayal Siuh. Gopal Sinh. Jiu Narayan Sinh. Khark Siuh. 


Gamhir Sinh. Dharnidhar. 


Bikramajit. Rudar ^inh. Narayan Sinh. 


A’zam Khan ’Azmat Khan. Udit Sinh. Surat Sinh. Kishn Sinh. 


Pahar Khan, Ikrani Khan. Muhabat Khan. Naubat Khan. Sardar Khan, 

(illegitimate). | i i 


Iradat Khan. Sufi Bahddur. Jahangir Khan. Ousain Khan Ja’far Khan Husain Khan Namdar Khan. 
I ( 1 (childless;, (childless). | 

A’zam Khan. 


Baz Bah&diir. 


Jaban Ehdn. Alam Khan. A’zani Khan, Jahanydr Khan. 

Harbans is the first of the family that is known to have assumed the 
Harbans, the first little of raja. The only clue to his date is from an old 
document bearing his signature and seal, by which it would 
appear that he was alive in 1629 A.D. Of Abhiman Sinb [alias Daulat Khan) 
nothing further is certaiuly known. His collateral descendants through flar- 
bans allege that, by an imperial grant, the zamindari of 22 parganahs was con- 
ferred on Daulat Khan. In support of this statement a sanad was produced 
soon after the cession, a copy of which in the Persian character with an Eng- 
lish translation) is printed in Mr. Thomason’s Report fpp. 15, 16). Both 
the Persian and English versions present eccentricities of spelling; thus, in the 
Persian we have Ahiman Singh, in the English, Ubinan Sing. The full title 
conferred on him was, according to this sanad. Raja Nadir Daulat Khan, The 
date of the sanad is said to have been the 4th year of Jahangir, 15th Rabf- 
ul-Akhir ; this would make it about 1609 A. D. 

Most of the parganahs named in this document are now in Azamgarh and 
the rest in Ghazipur and Ballia. Mr. Thomason doubted the authenticity of 
the sanad, and Mr. Reid gives his opinion very strongly against it. The latter 
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mentions that, in spite of the examination of many hundreds of old documents, 
and after close enquiry, he failed to discover any trace of Harbana or his 
immediate successors having occupied a single mauza beyond the limits of 
parganah Nizamabad. (See further against the sanad’s authenticity, paras. 12, 
13 and 14 of Mr. Reid’s Notes, and also p. 193 of the Settlement Report.) 

Dismissing the sanad then, we may gatiier that Daulat Khan (guoiidam 
Abhiman Sinh), who is sometimes called nawab and sometim.es khwaja, reached 
the clima.x of his fortunes in the 7 th year of Jahangir, or A.D. 1612, when he 
was made a commander of 1,500 horse, and appointed chief executive officer 
(faiijddr) of Jaunpur. Owing to the influence that he gained in this appointment, 
his family, headed by Harbans, acquired wealth and power in parganah Nizamabad. 
On the death of Daulat the further aggrandizement of the family was stayed. 

Harbans had two sons, Gamhir and Dharnidhar, but it does not appear that 

Dissensions f ol- either of them assumed the title of raja. Gamhir left no 
low his death till , i i i t>-i -• n 

tiie accession of children, but Dharnidhar had three sons — Rikramajit, Ru- 

dar, and Narayan — and on his death a partial division of 
the family property took place. Bikramajit is said to have compassed the mur- 
der of Rudar and acquired his share. By a Muhammadan wife Bikramdjit 
had two sons — A’zara and ’Azmat, — the first M uhammadans born in the family, 
Riidar’s widow carried her wrongs to the governor or the emperor, and a force 
■was sent to assist her. In the end Bikramaiit was killed, and Radar’s widow 
was established in his place. Having no heirs she adopted A’zam. 

With A’zam and ’Azmat the power of the family increased, and their 
names are found in places beyoud the limits of tappas Harbanspiur, Dayalpur, 
and Daulatabad. A’zam gave his name to the town of Azamgarh, founded by 
him in 1665, and he built a fort there which became the chief residence of the 
family. To ’Azmat are attributed the fort and bazar of Azraatgarh in parganah 
Sagri. The title of raja was apparently assumed by them and not conferred by 
royal command ; and their position appears to have been a semi-official one, 
similar to that of the rajas of Mahiil. The fate of A’zam is uncertain, but 
some say he died in imprisonment at Kanauj. He was buried in the village 
of Bagh Lakraon. ’Azmat came to grief about the year 1688, owing to his 
refusal to pay arrears of revenue. He ivas either shot or drowned in attempt- 
ing to cross the Gogra when fleeing from the imperial troops. 

After ’Azmat’s death his sons Ikram and Muhabat were left in possession, 
Ikram and JIuha- from this time nmy be dated the confirmation of the 

title to the zamiudari in the family. Muhabat succeeded 
Ikram, and in his time the prosperity of the rajas of Azamgarh -was at its greatest. 
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Substantial marks’of their power remain. Azamgarh itself was surrounded by 
large mud embankments, which enclosed a circle of country 7 or 8 miles in 
diameter. Traces of this mound may still be seen. Stations (Ihdnas), pro- 
tected by little mud-forts, were established in different parts and in different 
parganahs — the most eastern at Madhuban in Nathupur, and the most western 
at Gohnarpur in Atraulia. The district was divided into zilas, each with its 
own officer, who was charged with collecting the revenue. Under Muhabat’s 
rule the district had peace, as compared with the state of other parts of the 
country, where, after the death of Aurangzeb, rapine and confusion prevailed. 

Muhabat’s chief opponents were the Palwars, and a line of forts was thrown 
up across the tract they occupy (known as the Palwari), from Nauli on the south to 
Gohnarpur on the north. These were held for some time by the renowned soldier 
Nila Upadhya, until he was killed by the Palwars. His murder was avenged 
by his son, wdiose descendants stilt reside in Mukhlispur in parganah Kauria. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, and in the general confusion that followed, a 
Invasion of Kun- Pajput chief of Bhojpur in Behar, named Kunwar Dhir Sinh, 
warDhirSinh. invaded and conquered the northern parts of parganahs 

Sagri, Ghosi and Chakesar. Traditions of his cruelties survive to this day. But 
in 1714 or 1715 he was driven out of the district by Sarbuland Khan, the gover- 
nor of Allahabad, and the parganahs restored to Muhabat. Just as ’Azmat 
had brought disaster upon himself by refusing to pay revenue, so Muhabat was 
destined to suffer for a like default ; he ultimately died in confinement. This 
happened about 1731 A. D., some time after the assignment of the revenue of the 
foursarkars — Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Benares and Chunar — to thecourtier Murtaza 
Khuan, had been made by the emperor. That nobleman had failed to obtain 
revenue from Muhabat and had leased his jd^ir to the Nawab Wazir, Sa’adat 
Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk, and it was by the latter that Muh ibat was imprisoned. 

After Muhabat’s expulsion in 1731, Iradat his son, also known as Akbar 
liadat alias Akbar Shah, remained in possession till 1756, when he transferred 
the taluka to his natural son, Jahan Shah. Towards the end 
of Iradat’s rule, he was drawn into the struggle between Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
the pow'erfal Nawab of Farukhabad, and Safdar Jang, the Oudh Wazir, who had 
succeeded his father-in-law, Sa’adat Khan. A brief reference to the events of 
that struggle is rendered necessary by the share that Irkdat Khan took in them. 
Ahmad Khan had defeated Safdar Jang on the 13th of September, 1750, at Bara 
Chatauni (see Mr. Irvine’s Bangash Nawdbs,^. 147), and the latter had retired 
to Dehli. In arranging for the government of the conquered territory, Ahmad 
Khan had appointed Sahib Zaman Khan, Uilazak, of Jaunpur, to be his viceroy 
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in Jaunpnr, Azningarh, ILiluil, Akljarpu;', and uclier planes. Bat raiicb of tl'.is 
teriitory had been in the po^Sc3>iou of Bal'.vaiit Sinh (the pro^jeultur of tho 
Benares laj as ), and he refused to give it Uj) tu Ahmad Khan's nuininee. The 
latter i Sahib Ziinuui Khan) was ordered to eApel E-dwant Sinh. To his assistance 
inarched the raja of Aziung.trh, Ira.iat Khan aZA/s Akhar Shah), and witJj him 
the zainindar of fdalml (Siiuaishur Jah.in). An advance was made against Jaun- 
pur, which was taken after .si.v hours' fighting. Sahib Zaraan Khan, however, 
turned off towards Azarngarh, and, a compromise having been effected between 
Balwant Sinh and Ahmad Kinm Avho ^vere both then engaged in the siege of 
Allahabad , bj’ which half of Balwant Sinli's territory was to be ceded and 
placed under Sahib Zaniau Khan, the last-named chief advanced to take pos- 
session of the country north of the Ganges. 

Shortly afterwards, the approach of SafJar J aug with his allies, the llarhattns, 
to avenge his previous defeat on .\!i.mad Khan, gave Balwant Sinh an optor- 
tuiiity to repudiate the compromise, and lie demanded the rendition oi the 
territory fiaaii Siihib Zainau Khan. IV lien this was refused, he marched against 
S^hib Zaman Khun, but Balwant Sinh’s Afghan leaders refused to fight against 
the former, who was a fellow-countrymen of theirs. A mntinj’, however, 
among Sahib Zainau Khan's foliowor.s foinpcIloJ him to leave his camp and seek 
refuge in Azamgarh. Nut feeling safe there, he went on to Bettia in the Cham- 
p^ran distiict. Iradat’s connection with Sdhib Zamdn Khdn was condoned by 
SafJar Jang, after the latter had defeated Ahmad Khdn in 1751. From that 
date till i75(j, when, as already mentioned, liadat Khan resigned in favour of 
his natural son, Jahau Siuth, the taluka escaped intrusion. [The above account 
of Iradot Khan’s connection w’ith Sahib Zaman Khan h .s been taken partly 
from Mr. Reid’s notes, and partly from Mr. Irvine’s Bannaslt AAnyu'5s.] 

Jahan’.s rule was a short and harassed one. He had to contend against 

hi.s cousin A'zuiii (who claimed the .succession as legitimate 
Jahaii Sbdh, i* 

son ot Iradat s brother , and. in 1 lol, was slam in a quarrel 

with the Nawab Wazir's agent On Jalidn Khan's death the Aawab IVazir 
transferred the takdta toFazI 'All, governor of Ghazipur, who held it for tiiren 
years, but was ejected in 17(14, owing parllv to complaints of oppres-ion and 
partly to B.ilwaiit Siiili’s intrigiits. For a ti.iie the taluka was without a head, 
but after the defeat of the Nawah IVazir at Ba.vur aod Korah, A’zam Kl.'dn 
managed to establish himself, and retained possession till his death, iu 1771. 
xAfter that event no memher of the family was found fit to rule, and the taluka 
was consigned to the care of a chahladat — becoming known thenceforward as 
the clialda of Azamgarh. Nine officers under this designation held the taluka 
in succession, from 1772 to 1801, or until British rule began. 

18 a 
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After 1771, the history of the rajas of Azamgarh ceases to be that of the 
Later history of the district. It may, however, be briefly told here to complete 
Aza’jjgarh fanily. narrative. Neither Jaban nor A'zam had left issue, but 

a person was put forward by one of his widows, as /u's son and her adopted son. 
This man was Nadir Khan, who throughout his career seems to have led a very 
lawless life. There is no evidence whatever that he received authority from 
the native Gcvernment to assume the title of raja ; but after the cession ho ap- 
pears to have been so styled, and a small pension was granted to him by the 
British Government. On his death in 182(1, his eldest son, Mubarak, was per- 
mitted to assume the title of raja. He died in 1858, and his successor is the 
present raja, Muhammad Salamat Khiin. 

As mentioned above, before this digression, the district came under the 
„ ■ J'lde of the East India Company in 1801, when it formed 

India Company in part of the territory that was ceded under article I. of the 
treaty concluded between Nawab Sa’iklat ’Ali Khan and the 
Governor-General, on 10th November, 1801 (Aitchison’s Treaties, II,, p. 100.) 
Under British rule the district annals present nothing of importance until the 
mutiny and rebellion of 1857, to which period we now turn. 

The garrison of Azamg.arh in May, 1857, consisted of the 17th Native In- 
Mutiuy and rebel- fantry. Ou the 3rd of June, at 8 p.m., the actual mutiny 
lien of i8o,-o8. began by the shooting of the Quarter-master Sergeant, 
Lewis, followed by that of Lieutenant Hutchinson, The jail was broken open 
and the prisoners released. Most of the Europeans escaped to th.e roof of the 
court-house and soon afterwards fled to Ghazipur — the mutineers having, in the 
meantime, hurried off with the guns to Benares. The station was uot, however, 
long uesei'ted, tor on the 18th ot June, Mr. Venables, a noo-offlcial resident of 
Ghazipur, marched into Azamgarh with a few sawars, who had been pdaced 
at his disposal by the magistrate of Ghazipur. He was accompanied by Messrs. 
Dunne, Legge and DoJsworth, all non-officials; and they were joined bv such 
of the Europeans as had remained behind, under the protection of friendly 
zamindars, when the local authorities left the station. On Juno 20th all 
the Euiopeaus started for Ghazipur, except the four above mentioned, who 
resolved to stay and endeavour to preserve order in the district. Mr. Venables 
was invested by the Commissioner with full magisterial powers, and a committee 
of safety was formed by the native revenue officials. The greatest danger was 
apprehended from the Palwars in the north-west of the district, and these 
Mr. Venables decided to attack. They were headed by Muzaffar Jahan, the son 
and manager of IraJat Jahan, the last of the Mahal rajas. On the 12th of 
July, Mr. Venables marched with his whole force, about 300 men of the 65th 
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Native Infantry, to attack the Palwars at Koelsa, about 19 miles from Azamgarli 
on the Fyzabad road ; but he was compelled to retreat, and barely saved his 
guns. The rebels, emboldened by this success, marched on Azamgarh, but so 
slowly, that, on the 18th of July, they were still two miles from it. On that day 
Mr. Venables was reinforced by the return of tlte civil authorities, who were 
accompanied by ten officers who were then on their wiy to join the Gurkha 
force at Gorakhpur, by twenty-five sawars of the 12th irregulars, aoJ by S.lo men 
of Captain Catania's levy from Benares. But most of the 65th men who had 
been with him at Koelsa, had returned to Ghazipur. At noon on the Idth July, 
Mr. Venables marched out to meet the Falwars, having left Mr. James Simson, 
the joint magistrate, with Captain Cataniaks levy, to guard the town. The Pal- 
wars advanced and drove back the force opposed to them, which retreated as 
far as the court-house. The rebels, however, suffered severely in passing through 
the town, and on the following morning had disappeared from the neighbour- hood. 

Ten days later, on the 28th of July, the little band of Englishmen decided 
again to retire from Azamgarh. This step was not taken 

Second evacuation 

of Azamgarh, 28 th until the news of the mutinies at Segauh (in Champaran) 
Jul^, 185/, jjggQ received. Soon after the Euro- 

peans had left, the Palwars again came down in great force and levied contri- 
butions on the townspeople. They remained in Azamgarh from the 9th to the 
25th of August, when the approach of the Gorakhpur officers with Colonel 
Wroughton and the Gurkhas caused them to take to flight. The Gurkhas 
arrived on the 26th of August, and on the 3rd September the judge and 
magistrate with Messrs Venables and Legge joined them. The Palwars of 
Atraulia, under their leader Beni Madho, advanced, on the loth Scpteinher, to 
Mandoni, nine miles from Azamgarh; but, on the 20th, Mr. Venables and Cap- 
tain Boileau, with a force of Gurkhas, surprised and defeated them. Mr. Bird, 
joint magistrate, shortly afterwards led a party of Gurkhas against Muhul; and 
finding it deserted, placed a police guard in po.ssession. These expedition.s 
restored, at least nominally, British authority throughout the district. 

Mr. A. R. Pollock appears ut this time (or shortly before) to have been 

Mr. A R. Pollock’s appointed magistrate, and his first measure wnis to reduce 
admioistratiou, + 1 ^^ Palwars to obedience. This he etfected wnihout much 

difficulty’, as they only req. J.red an assurance that their previous rebeilioa would 
be forgiven. He had also to deal with the Gorakhpur rebels, who were threat- 
ening a descent on Azamgarh from Barhal, where they had collected in great 
force. Mr. H. G. Ross (then a lately joined civil servant), by’ a vigorous can- 
nonade, drove them from their strong position on the northern bai.k; while a 
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party crossed the river, and captured the boats there collected for the passage 
of the Gogra. Immediately after this danger had been averted, BIr. Pollock 
made a successful march through the Palwar territory, and, at a meeting with 
the chiefs at Koelsa, succeeded in re-assuring them, and bringinor them over to 
the side of the British. The result of this policy is said to have been that they 
remained peaceable throughout the rest of the disturbances. 

The chief event after this was the siege of Azamgarh by Kunwar Sinh, 
Siesre ofAzamo^arh one of the three natives distinguished as strategists during 
Alarch-April, 1 B 58 . mutiny, Tantia Topi and the Oudh Maulavi being the 

other two. A good account of this siege, and its relief by Lord Mark Kerr, will 
be found in Colonel Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny (II., -155-466', and 
there is nothing to add to his spirited and elaborate narrative. The siege was 
preceded by the total defeat, on the 22nd March, of Colonel Milman, who was 
commanding the small force at Azamgarh, and had marched from Koelsa to 
Atraulia (26 miles from Azamgarh), to endeavour — unsuccessfully as it turned 
out — to intercept Kunwar Sinh and his allies, and repel their advance on the 
town. This defeat was immediately followed by the siege, whicli lasted until 
the 6th April, 1858, when Lord Mark Kerr and his little army of twenty-two 
officers and four hundred and forty-five men fought their way through, and 
effected a junction wdth the garrison. The enemy was variously estimated at 
from 5,000 to 12,000; but the Briiishloss was only eight officers and men killed, 
and thirty-four dangerously wounded. The rebels did not at once disperse ; 
but on the arrival of a force under fcir E. Lugard, on the 15th, they fled hastily 
along the Barhal road. In the piir.«uit that fcllosved, the gallant Venahles 
received the wound that cost him his life. In their passage across the Gogra, 
the 21egna guu-boat inflicted severe loss upon the fugitives: and Kunwar binh, 
their famous leader, was mortally wounded. The incidents that followed were 
of minor importance, including two attacks by a rebel named Pargan Sinh 
on Maharajganj, and a hard fight with the same leader at Koelsa. In the 
flight of the sepoys from their refuge at Jagdispiir, much damage was done to 
outposts by plundering parties : but the district generally was undisturbed. 

The services of the surviving non-official Europeans, who had so nobly 
devoted themselves to the restoration of British authority, were rewarded by 
grants of confiscated estates, and one of them, Mr. Legge, was appointed a 
deputy magistrate. Nor were the loyal natives, among wdiom may be men- 
tioned All Bakhsh Khan and Asghar Ali, forgotten in the distribution of 
rewards. With the re-establishment of British authority after the mutiny 
ends this brief history of the Azamgarh district. 
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miles east of the tahsil and district capitals, about 2 miles east of tlie Ghazipur- 


Goraklipur road. L.atitude 25'"-5h'-15"; lonrritnde 83^-3y'-5". Population 
(1881) 2,248 (1,133 females): 1,1G0 Hindus and 1,088 Miisalmaus. 
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Ahraula. — Small village, the capital of Mahul parganah and tahsil. It 
lies on the north bank of the river Tons, 21 miles west of Azamgarh. Lati- 
tude 2U°-10'’-45"; longitude 82°-56'-30'''. Population (1881) 107. It contains 
a first-class police-station and a sub-post-office, A market is held here twice 
a week and an annual fair (Earn Lila) in Kuar (September-October). 

Amla Bazar, — Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; lies 22 miles 
north-east of Azamgarh on the Ghazipnr-Gorakhpur road, and 14 miles of 
the tahsil town (Jianpur) by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26°-10'-35" ; 
longitude 83^-34' -20". Population (1881) 4,f'44 (2,253 females) : all Hindus 
except 215 Muhammadans. The proprietors of the village are Kurhanian 
Bhuinliars. The population is chiefly agricultural, but includes a number of 
sugar-refiners. A market is held here twice a week. The ruins of a mud fort, 
built by the ancestors of the feiirajpur babus, still exist. 

Atrait.— Village of parganah Atraulia and tahsil Mahul ; lies near the 
Chhoti Sarjti, about two miles off the Fyzabad road, 20 miles north-west of 
Azamgarh,- and 14 miles north-east of the tahsil town (Ahraula), Latitude 
26°-17'-45"; longitude 83°-4'-3o". Population (1881; 2,032 (968 females): 
1,815 Hindus and 217 Musalmaus, A market is held here twice a week. 

Atraulia. — Parganah in the north-west of the district; is bounded on the 
north-east and west by parganahs Ohaudipur Birhar and Surharpur of the 
Fyzabad district, and on the south-east by parganah Kauria. To the north of the 
main part of Atraulia are two detached pieces of land belonging to it : similarly 
one outlying village (Deodih) belonging to the Surharpur parganah of tlie Fyza- 
bad district is enclosed in Atraulia. The total area in 1881 was llfi'l square 
miles, of which 71’1 were cultivated, 24’2 cultivable, and 20'8 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent w'as 116’0 square miles (71 0 
cultivated, 24-2 cultivable, 20'8 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 95,484 ; or, wdth local rates and cesses, 
Es, 1,12,793. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Es. 1,95,111. Population (1881) 96,026 (46,354 females;. The physical 
features, &o., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article (see MAhdl). 

Atraulia.— Capital of the parganah of that name in tahsil Mahul ; lies 26 
miles north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road. Latitude 26°-‘20' -20" ; 
longitude 82°-59'-4U", Population (1881; 3,105, of whom 2,594 were Hindus 
and 511 Musalmdns. The town was settled by Bujh^wan Sinh, a Pal war of 
Nariaon in this parganah, by whom the mud fort to the north of the town was 
built. Before the mutiny, mauza Atraulia was purchased by Raja Jailal Kunbi, 
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who held a high position at the native court at Lucknow. A new fort was built 
by him, which, when the mutinies broke out, was h-'ld by his nephew, Beni Madho. 
This man v.'as held to be, like his uncle, a rebel; and on the restoration of 
order his property was confiscated and the fort dismantled. A first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office are the public buildings. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1356. 

During 1681-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, tog ther with a brlnice of Its. 199-1 1-3 
from the prectdiug year, gave a total income of Bs. 782-7-3. The exi'cnditure, which was 
on police (Es. 288), public works (Rs. 65-13-4), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Bs. 523-13-4. The returns showed 57'J houses, of which 266 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs. 2-3-0 per house assessed, and Re 0-3-0 per head of popul.iti m. 

Azamgarh. — The head-quarters tahsil of the district ; comprises the single 
Boundaries, area, pai'gauah of Nizaniabad, and i.s bounded as follows: — On 
the north by the Silani and Snksiii nctlns, which separate it 
from parganah Sagri, and by parganahs Gropftlpur and Kauria ; on the east by 
parganahs Mubammadabad and Karyfit-Mittu ; on the south by parganah 
Bela-Daulataiiad : and on the west by parganah iilahul. The total area in 
1881 was 3]4 o square miles, of which 19t)‘6 were cultivated, 44’3 cultivable, 
and 7f)'6 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 312‘8 
square miles (189’3 cultivated, 44 3 cultivable, 79'2 barren). The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-rovenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,93,602; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,47,154. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,06,686. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 806 inhabited 

„ , . villages : of which 376 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Topulation. " 

273 between 200 and 500 ; 107 between 500 and 1,000; 
41 between 1,000 aud 2,000; and seven between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
two towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Azamgarh (18,528) 
and Sarai Mir (5,238'. Tlie total population was 278,611 G37,ls5 females), 
giving a density of 885 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 226,031 Hindus (110,520 females) ; 52,507 Slusalmaus (26,631 
females) ; and 73 Christians (34 females). 

The tract comprised in the tahsil and parganah may be roughly described 

as rectangular, and the whole forms the west centre of the 
Physical features. ... 

district. It is nearly equally divided between the two main 
sections, north and south, into which, as shown in Part I., the district may be 
divided. The chief drainage of the tract is from north-west to south-east, the 
direction of the two main streams which traverse it, the Tons and Mangai. 
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About midway across the pargauah the Tons is joined on its south bank by the 
Kunwar. In the space between the Kunwar, the Tons, and the Mangai, is 
a line of lagoons draining eastwards. The bed of the Mangai in the west and 
middle parts of the parganah is little below the level of the country, and in 
the rains it s{)reacls out in some places into large swamps. The beds of the 
two other streams are much below the level of the country, and only overflow 
their banks during great floods. The settlement officer distinguished two circles 
of soils in the parganah : the northern or hangar circle, of which the soil is 
chiefly loam ; and the southern or kallar circle, of which the soil is to a great 
extent clay, but in which considerable tracts of usar- plain are found. The 
boundary of the two circles may be taken at a line drawn across the pargantib 
between the Mangai and the Tons. In the first of these circles nearl}'' 90 per 
cent, of the cultivated land bears spring-crops, and in the second or kallar cir- 
cle nearly 50 per cent, is rice laud. The parganah was formerly sub-divided 
into 10 tappas, hut during the recent settlement the two southern ones, Bela 
and Daulatahad, were separated from Nizamabad parganah and ipansferred to 
the Deogaou tahsil. This transfer having taken place after pargauah Nizam- 
abad had been assessed, the settlement statistics regarding the latter parga- 
nah include Bela Daulatahad. 

The metalled roads from Jaunpur, Benares and Ghazipnr to Azamgarh 
traverse the southern part of the tahsil, and are continued 
in a single road from the point of junction of the two latter 
below Azamgarh to the northern boundary of the parganah. There are three 
second-class roads : one from Azamgarh to Fyzabad; a second, which branches 
off from the Azamgarh-Gliazipur road to Muhammadabad and Man ; and a 
third, which leaves the Azamgarh- Jaunpur road between Riini-ki-sarai aud 
Sarsena and passes through Phariha, Sarai Mir and Jfigdispur to Pliulpur and 
Mahul. Five third-class roads radiate from Nizamabad. 

The chief crops grown in the parganah are rice, spring crops, sugarcane, 

indigo, and garden-crops. The autumn crops {sdwan. 
Products. , , • . 0 N 11,,. 

manrua, kudo, joar, &c.} are hardly taken into account by 

the people among rent-patdng crops, and the land used for them is again used 

in the same year for spring-crojis or sugarcane. As a rule, the land used for 

rice is not sown for other produce. Grain is not exported to any great extent. 

Sugarcane produce, after parsing through the hands of manufacturers in the 

parganah, goes chiefly to Slirzapur and westwards. Indigo is manufactured 

for export by the better class of zamindars in their own little factories, as well 

as in the large European ones. 
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laad-holders. 


Tenants. 


The proprietary population consists largel}’’ of: (1) Bhuiahars, who hold 
nearly the whole of tappas Kota and Guzdra, and some 
villages in other tappas ; (2) Eajputs, who hold most of 
tappa Athaisi, much of Harbanspur, and villages elsewhere ; (3) Zamindaras 
or Rautaras, who hold a large part of tappa Dobaitha, a considerable part of 
tappas Nandaou, Daiyalpur, and Phariha; (4) Milkis and other Muhammadans, 
who have many estates in Nanda on and Phariha ; aud (5) Brahmans, who own 
properties throughout the parganah. For the 10 tappas the average number 
of proprietors per village at the commencement of the recent settlement was 
nearly 29. The prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect pattiddri. Thera 
are some professedly hlghaddm estates, and a very few of the complex mahdls 
which prevail in parts of Deogaon and in Belhabdns. 

When the recent settlement commenced, 40 per cent, of the whole culti- 
vated area of the parganah (including tappas Bela and 
Daulatabad; was cultivated by proprietors, either as sir or 
as tenants under other co-sharers. The non-proprietary agricultural popula- 
tion was about 83 per cent, of the agricultural population of the parganah. 
Among the cultivators about 13 per cent, were high-caste tenants, and the aver- 
age holding per man among these w-as 4^ acres ; among low-caste tenants the 
average holding was 2d- acres. The ai’ea held in occupancy right was 66 per 
cent, of the whole tenant-held land. 

The fifth settlement of the parganah was begun in 1823 and completed 
in 1836. Mr. Thomason, who completed it, pointed out 
as the characteristics of the parganah : (1) the minute sub- 
division of the land, '2) the paucity of largo landholders, and (3) the high 
value set on the proprietary right. He considered that the measures pursued 
by the officers of Government with reference to landed properties in this 
parganah from the commencement of our rule had been “ replete with errors 
and defects sufficient to make a comjdete revolution in any mass of property 
however constituted; and especially so in one where the tenures were so miiiute 
as in Nizamabad.” The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 w'as an 
attempt to place the landed interests on a firm and defined footing. Mr. Reid 
prepared an elaborate statement to show' the results of the working of 
Mr. Thomason’s settlement ; from this it appears that 92 per cent, of the zamin- 
dars at the commencement of the current settlement were those or heirs of those 
with whom the fifth settlement was made. Of the 8 per cent, of outsiders 
who had come in, less than half w'ere money-lenders and Banias. Again, the 
money value of property iu the parganah had increased. The Government 
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revenue fell on the cultivated area at nearly Rs. 2 per acre, but the declared! 
average rent-rate was nearly Rs. 5. The average selling price of land was 27 
times the Government demand and about 10 times the rental. The cultivated 
area of the parganah had increased 30 per cent, since the fifth settlement, while 
the average selling price had more than doubled. Other points not so satisfactory 
were these : (1) transfers had occurred of more than two-thirds of the villages 
of the parganah ; (2) the old hereditary zamindars held only 77 per cent, of the 
land, although ihay were 92 per cent, of the proprietary body ; (3) transfers 
were much more numerous during the last ten or twelve years than in the pre- 
vious years. Mr. Reid thought the last circumstance was due to the defi- 
cient harvests of those years. Capital in the parganah is held by few hands 
and not distributed among the people generally. The revenue reported for sanc- 
tion by Mr. Thomason was Rs. 3,01,039. During the currency of the fifth 
settlement, however, rents had risen. The new assessment that Mr. Reid 
made, was based on the assumed rates which produced a rental of Rs. 8,45,402. 
Hese rates varied for the two circles (kallar and bandar), for the kinds of land 
distinguished as rice and rabi, and for the qualities of each of these kinds. 
The highest rate was Rs. 8-15-7 for first class rabi; and the lowest, Rs. 1-14-2 for 
Tinirrigated rice-land. The new demand, Rs. 4,06,843, taken, after certain 
deductions, at half the assumed rental, gave an enhancement of Rs, 99,060, at th® 
rate of 32 per cent, on the previous demand. 

Azamg^rh. — Capital town of the district ; lies in latitude 26°-33'-26*' and 
Site and appear- longitude 83°-13'-20"‘, Its distance from Allahabad is 176 
miles. The town and civil station are bounded on three 
sides (east, south, and west) by the serpentine windings of the Tons. The 
average width of the river from bank to bank is about 230 feet, but the banks 
are for the most part steep and the streana is ordinarily mnoh below them. Te 
the north-east a small stream called the Dharmu joins the Tons, so that the town 
is situated on a peninsula, the neck of which is to the north and north-west. 
The land on which the town is built may be described as a narrow strip sloping 
on the east and west towards the river, the distance across the town from river 
to river at its narrowest point being about two-thirds of a mile. The civil sta- 
tion lies to the south of the native town. The area of the latter is 1 ,375 acres and 
distributed among six villages. Before the present town was founded, part of its 
site was occupied by the hamlets of Ailwal and Phulwaria, of which the former is 
now a ward of the town, and the latter (originally a Saiyid village) was destroyed 
and the modern village of Snili built on its ruins. The town derives its 
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name from A’zam Khan, who founded it, about the year 1665 A.D., on land pur- 
chased or wrested from Bisen Rajputs of Ailwal. 

The population, exclusive of the cantonments, was, in 1853, 10,44o ; in 
1865, 14,543; in 1872, 15,980 ; and in 1 877, 18,414. By the 
Population. census of 1881 the total population was 18,528 (8,759 

females), giving a density of 13 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 12,045 
(5,545 females), Musalmans 6,410 (3,180 females), and Christians 73 (34 
females). The number of inhabited houses was 3,453. The following is a state- 
ment of the occupations in the municipality followed by more than 40 males^ : — 
(I) Persons employed by Government or Municipality, 45S ; (III) Hindu temple estab- 
lishment, 59 : (XII) domestic servants, 487 ; (XIII) brokers, 05 : (XV) carters, 57 ; hackney 
carriage keepers and drivers, 74 i palanquin keepers and bearers, 97 ; (XVII) messengers, 
321 : (XVIII) land-holders, 291 ; landholders’ establishment, 48 ; cultivators and tenants, 
636 ; gardeners, 67 ; agricultural labourers, 47 ; (XIX) horse-keepers and elephant drivers, 
116 ; fishermen, 41 ; (XXVH) cirpenters, 44 ; bricklayers and masons, 47 : (XXtX) weavers, 
121 ; cloth merchants (iatci), 85 ; tailors, 121 ; shoe-makers and sellers, 86 ; washermen, 93 j 
barbers, 78 : (XXX) butchers, 54 ; corn and flout dealers, 163 ; confectioners (ha’wdi), 121 ; 
green-grocers and fruiterers, 124 ; sugar manufacturers, 54; tobacconists, 72; betel-leaf and 
nut sellers, 41 ; condiment dealers (pansdri), 67-: (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 
44 j timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching grass sellers, 44 ; basket-makers, 49 ; grass-cutters 
and sellers, 46 : (XXXIII) sweepers and scavengers, 46 ; earthenware manufacturers, 45; gold 
and silver smiths, 86 ; braziers and coppersmiths, 46 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 665 « 
writers (niuAurrir*), 120 ; (XXXV) beggars, 108. 

There are 29 wards, and their names with the derivations (where they are 
of interest and not self-evident) are as follows : — (1) Maat- 
barganj ; < 2 ) Ailwal; (3) Khatrifcola; (4) Kurmitola ; (5) 
Gdrutola; fG) Anantram-ka-pura ; (7) Kundigartola ; (8) Dalsinhar, from 
Dalsinhar Siuh, a Rajput, councillor of A’zam Khdn’s ; (9) Katra Kohna ; (10) 
Sadabarti; (11) F.-irashtola ; (12) Kalinganj (Colinganj), built by a former 
collector and named after his son ; (13) Sita Ram, named after Lala Sita 
Ram, an employe of the Oudh Government; (14) Kila’ ; (15) Chakla ; (16) 
Paharpur, from Pahar Khan, an Afghan general in the employ of the local 
rajas ; (17) Bazar Pande, built by Jaigopul Pande, the well-known tahsfldar ; 

(18) Badarka, from the custom-house existing here ia the time of Oudh rule ; 

(19) Baz Bahadur, from one of the Sidharl family; (20) J.alandharf, from 
Jalandhar! Fathans in the employ of the rajas; (21) McChleryganj, named 
after Mr. McChlery, a former magistrate-collector of Azamgarh ; (22) Pura 
Ghulami;(23) A’safganj, built by a chaklad4r named A’saf; (24) Meria ; 
(25) Pura Jodhi ; (26) Arazi Baghat ; (27) Raidopur, from Raido Sinh, a 
Bisen Rtljput ; (28) Kondar Azmatpur ; and (29) Hharmu-ka-nala. 

* The Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census reiurns. 
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The principal streets are the Jaunpnr and Ghazipur metalled roads, which 
run in parallel lines from south to north on the right and left of the city, and 
converge in muhalla McChlery at the north-east extremity. 

The public buildings are the dispensary, the church mission school and 
church, the police-station, and the distillery. The dispen- 
Pnblic building*. almost at the entrance of the town in muhalla 

Oolinganj on the south. It was built in 1860-61, mainly by public subscrip- 
tions, and has accommodation for 32 indoor patients. In 1881 the total num- 
ber of persons relieved was 12,243. To the north of the charitable dispensary 
stands the church mission school, on the Jaunpur-Gorakhpur road, at the west 
end of muhalla Ailwal. The school has a history. Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, 
a former collector, founded it in 1837, and placed it under a local committee. 
It was then taken over by Government, but later the church mission society 
accepted the charge and retained it until 1857, when the building was destroyed 
by the mutineers. The school was not again opened until January 13th, 1863. 
The new building cost Rs. 16,000, all of which, except Rs. 3,000, was raised by 
subscription. There is accommodation for 300 boys, but the present attend- 
ance is less than half that number. Government makes it a grant of Rs. 150 
monthly. A church for native Christians in connection with the school was 
opened in 1880. The police-station is in the main street, about a mile to the 
north of the district ( ffices, in muhalla A’safganj. The distillery is a mud 
enclosure situated on the Fyzabad road, to the north of the city, in muhalla 
Ardzi Baghat. There is only one public sardi, called the Fath Khan sarai, 
originally built by Mr, Thomason, but there are several private ones. 

The chief imports into the municipality, according to the official statement, 
^ ^ with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as 

follows: — grain (1,54,537 maunds), refined sugar f2,109 
mannds), unrefined sugar (12,817 maunds), (979 maunds), other articles of 
food (Rs. 13,634), animals for slaughter (Rs. 11,800), oil and oilseeds (994 
mannds), fuel (Rs. 15,360), building materials (Rs. 18,049), drugs and spices 
(Rs. 30,556), tobacco (Rs. 28,626), European and native cloth (Rs. 2,33,241), 
metals (Rs, 48,949), and country shoes (Rs. 20,647 ). The chief export is refined 
sugar, the manufacture of which and of cotton cloths are the only important 
local industries. There are no local newspapers, printing presses or societies. 

The municipal committee consists of eighteen members, whereof six sit 

.. .... c.r officio and the remainder by nomination and election of 

Municipality. " •' 

the rate-payers. The income of the municipality is derived 
chiefly from an octroi tax, which in 1881-82 fell at the rate of Rs. 1-3-5 per 
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tead of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Es, 34,519 (including 
8 balance of Rs. 11,209 from the previous year). The total expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 18,368, the chief items of which were collection (Rs. 1,793), 
police (Rs. 2,586), conservancy (Rs. 3,337), and miscellaneous (Rs. 7,426'. 

The only antiquities in the town are a dilapidated fort (the one founded 
Antiquities and l^y A’zam Khan) and a temple to Gauri Shankar in 
local history. muhalla Ksafganj, said to have been built about 1760 by 

a family-priest of the local rajas. The Sanskrit inscription on a stone sugar- 
cane press has been mentioned in the district notice. The history of the Azam- 
gai'h rajas has been told in the district notice. The only e^^ents in the recent 
history of the town that claim mention are the successive floods that have 
threatened to overwhelm it. These occurred in 1838 and 1871, not reckoning 
older ones of which the traditions only remain. The flood of 1871 rose 2| feet 
higher than that of 1838, and the date remembered as that of full flood is the 
16th of September. About a sixth part of the town was injured in 1871, and 
the loss estimated at Rs. 42,500. 

The civil station lies to the south of the native town, the jail between them. 

The principal public buildings are the civil courts, the 
Civil station. . ’ 

offices of the magistrate and collector, the church and the 

police-lines. The public gardens are between the collector’s office and the jail. 

The dak bungalow lies between the civil and district courts. The head-quarters’ 

tahsil building stands on the north of the police-lines and east of the collector’s 

office. Residences for Europeans are reported to be few. 

Azmatgarh. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies near the metalled 
road from Azamgarh to Gorakhpur, two miles east of the talisili town and 14 
miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26'’-9'-20''' ; longitude 83°-24'-40". 
Population (1881) 3,361, consisting of 2,658 Hindus and 703 Musalmdns. The 
village is owned by a numerous coparcenary bo'ly, 82 in number. Adjoining the 
village is the great Salona or Azmatgarh tul, which receives the surfoce water 
of the surrounding country and becomes a considerable lake during the rains. 
Objects of interest are the ruins of an old fort, that of the founder A’zmat, a Sikh 
sangat, and a large tank recently excavated by the Mai bankers who reside here. 

Baragaon.— Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; lie.'5 21 miles east 
of the civil station on the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road, and is 14 miles from the 
tahsili head-quarters by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 26°-7'-40’’'' ; longitude 
83°-35'-35'^. Population (1881) 2,434 (1,271 females , of whom 1,361 were 
Hindus and 1,073 Musalmans. The village is said to contain upwards of one 
hundred looms. Markets are held twice a week. 
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Barahtir Jagdispur (or JAH/^NiGANj;. — Village in parganah Chiriakot and 
tahsil Muhammadabad ; lies on the Azamgarh-Ghdzipur road, 10 miles from 
the civil station and 8 miles from the tahsil capital. Latitude 25°-57'“25'' ; 
longitude 83°-19'-15'^. Population (1881) 2,324 (1,127 females), of whom 
1,433 vrere Hindus and 891 Musalmans. It contains a first-class police-station, 
a sub-post-office, and an enoamping-ground. The zamindars are Bhiiinhars. 

Bardah. — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon ; lies 28 miles south- 
west of Azamgarh on the Jaunpur-Azamgarh road and 10 miles west of Deo- 
gaon. Latitude 25'’-49'-25'^ ; longitude 82“-53'-50'^. Population (1881) 
950 (442 females) : 884 Hindus and 66 Musalmans. There is a first-class 
police-station and a sub-post-office. 

Bela Daulatabad. — Northern parganah of the Deog&on tahsil: is bounded 
on the north by parganah Nizamabad ; on the east by Karyat Mittu and Bel- 
habans ; on the south by Deogaon ; and on the west by Mahul. The total area 
in 1881 was 127‘7 square miles, of whioh 70‘9 were cultivated, 14 4 cultivable, 
and 42‘4 barren ; the whole paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent ' including, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,13,242 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses. Us. 1,33,697. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,19,283. Population ClSSl) 84,219 
(41,345 females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described 
in the tahsil article. (See DeogAon.) 

Belhabans — Eastern parganah of the Deogaon tahsil : is bounded on the 
north and north-east by parganahs Karyat Mittu and Chiriakot; on the south- 
east and south by Shadiabad and Babariabad of the Ghazipur district ; on 
the west by Deogaon and Bela Daulatabad. The total area in 1881 was 61’4 
square miles, of which 35‘3 were cultivated, 8'7 cultivable, and 17'4 barren ; 
the whole paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 45 0^7 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, R.s. 53,212. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivators was Rs. 99,550. Population (1881) 39,884 (19,224f emales). The 
physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. 
(See Deogaon.) 

Bhagatpur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 10 miles from the 
civil station and 9 miles from the tahsil capital. Latitude 26‘’-12'-30' ; 
longitude 83°-16'-10''. Population (1881) 1,163 (578 females), comprising 
1,011 Hindus and 152 Musalmfins. It is also known as Chhoti Bahraich, and 
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Saiyid Salar Mas’ud Ghazi is said to have rested here. An annual festival in 
his honor, hell in Jeth (Uay-June), is largely attended by all classes. 

Biliriaganj. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 14 miles north of 
Azamgarh, with which it is connected by' an uumetalled road, and about 8 
miles west of the tahsil town >'Jianpur). Latitude 26°-12'-37" ; longitude 83“- 
16'-23'13'^. Population (1881) 2,016 1,025 females), comprising 958 Hindus 
and 1,058 Mnsalmans. Markets are held twice a week. Sugar and cotton 
cloth are the local industries. 

Chandpatli — Village in parganah and tahsil Sagri; lies 20 miles from 
' Azamgarh and 9 miles from Jianpur, the tahsil capital. Latitude 26°-16'-15" ; 
longitude 8 3°-l 8 '-50'^. The Chhoti Sarjii encircles it on the south, east and 
north. Population (1881) 2,126 (1,072 females); 1,244 Hindus and 882 
Mnsalmans. Markets are held twiee a week. 

Chiriakot. — Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil : is bounded on the 
north by parganah Muhammadabad, from which it is separated by the Bhain- 
sahi nadi ; on the east by Ghdzipnr ; on the south by parganah BalhabSns, 
from which it is separated by the Mangai river ; and on the west by parganah 
Karyat Mittu, The total area in 1881 was 74’1 square miles, of which 42'3 
were cultivated, 13'6 cultivable, and 18'2 barren. The area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 72T square miles (41‘0 cultivated, 13'4 cultivable, 
17‘7 barren'. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates’), was Rs. 59,994 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 71,132. The amount 
of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,24,302. Popula- 
tion (1881) 50,557 (24,699 feraalesk The physical features, &c ., of the parganah 
will be described in the tahsil article. (See Muhammadabad.) 

Chiriakot. — Capital of the parganah of the same name, on the Azamgarh- 
Ghazlpur road, 1 6 miles from the civil station and 10 from Muhammadabad. 
Latitude 25'’-52'-40''; longitude 83‘’-22'-4'>"'. Population (1881) 3,414(1,690 
females): 1,986 Hindus and 1,428 Musahr.dns. There are two or three traditions 
accounting for the name of the place. One connects it with the Cheriis ; another 
with a Hindu chief whose name was Chiria. The place is probably one of some 
antiquity. At one time it seems to have received the name of Mnharakpur, but 
this has long since dropped out of use. The Abbasi Shekhs are the chief inha- 
bitants and belong to an old and well-known family. Kazi Mubarak Abbasi 
of Chiriakot, who is said to have been the son of Makhdum Shekh Ismail, the 
reputed founder of the family, is mentioned in the Maktubdt of Saiyad Ashraf 
Jahangir ; and fifteen generations are counted back to Shekh Ismail, who is 
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said to have taken the place from the Hindus in the time of the Sharki kin^s. 
Under the Moghals Ghiridkot was the headquarters of the parganah officers 
and a kazi. On the outskirts of the town is the large mausoleum of Hatira 
Klian, who seems to have been a Shekh of Chiriakot, and to have held office 
and acquired wealth at the imperial court during the earlier part of last cen- 
tury. But he has left no immediate descendants, and none of the people of 
the place can give a complete account of him. The town contains a first-class 
police-station, a sub-post-office, and an eneamping-ground. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation nnder Act XX of 1856. 

During 1881-S2 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Hs 515-1-2 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 99B-1-6. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 288), public works (Rs. 167-1-0), and conservancy (Rs. 72), amounted to Ks. 527 - 1 - 0 . The 
returns showed 590 houses, of which 248 were assessed with the tax, the incidence beiag 
Ba. 1-15-0 per house assessed and Re 0-2-3 per head of population. 

Deogaon —Southern tahsil of the district, comprising the three parganahs, 
Boundaries, area, Deogaon, Bela Daulatabad, and Belhabans : is bounded on 
file north by parganah Nizamabad ; on the east by Karyat 
Mittu and Chiriakot of tahsil Muhammadabad ; on the south by parganahs 
Shadiabad, Biihariabad, Sayyidpur-Bhitari, and Khanpur of the Ghazipnr 
district, and parganahs ChandwAk, Pisara. and Saremu of Jaunpur district; and 
on the west by parganah Mahul. The total area in 1881 was 388 7 square 
miles, of which 220-1 were cultivated, 42-9 cultivable, and 125-7 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 388-3 square miles (219-7 
cultivated, 42 9 cultivable, 125-7 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,84,017 ; or, with local rates and 
ces.ses, Rs. 3,35,277. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivators was Rs. 5,83,953. 


According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 693 inhabited vil- 

Fopulation, inhabitants ; 203 

between 200 and 500 ; 107 between 500 and 1,000; 43 
bet-iveen 1,000 and 2,000 ; three between 2,000 and 3,000 ; anl one (Jlehnagar) 
had between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population was 230,425 (116,632 
females), giving a density of 616 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 223,048 Hindus (108,286 females; and 16,377 Musal- 
mans (8,346 females). 


The tahsil is of very irregular shape. The area included in it belongs 
Physical fea- to the southern main section of the district and partakes 
of the character of the bangar, or uplying part of the 
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Gangetic plain. The chief drainage lines flow from north-west to south-east. 
The country is a series of narrow parallel strips divided from each other by lines 
of swamps which have their outlets in ndlas, or deep-cut channels : the latter 
are known as the Mangai, Loni, Besu, Dona, XJdanti, and Gangi. These con- 
tain a running stream only in the rainy season. The s wamps during that season 
spread over considerable areas, and so much of the land as comes within their 
influence without being entirely submerged is sown v.dth rice. Here and there 
are considerable tracts of tUar and hankar lands. The hamlets have been 
built on those fertile places that are least liable to inundation, and the typical 
Deogaon village consists of a hamlet with a low-caste quarter attached, sur- 
rounded by a tract of raised land, called in a general way the per or rahi land, 
and beyond this is the low-lying rice land, called its pdlo, hidri, or dhando 
land. The division of the land into rice and rabi land is connected, not with 
the natural character of the earth, but with the position of the land and crops 
that can be reared upon it. Classified according to their natural character the 
soils are matipdr, kabsa, and Ujar. The two former have been described 
in Part I. (supra, p. 13). The last is a stiff clay soil, lying low, contain- 
ing small kankar gravel, and often affected with dsar; karail or black clay and 
balsundar are also found. 

The Azamgarh-Jaunpur and Azamgarh-Benares roads are the only 
^ metalled ones in the tahsil. A third-class road runs 

the whole length of the southern boundary from near the 
point where the Jannpur road enters the district to the boundary of parganah 
Belhabans and thence to Chiriakot. Near the boundary of parganah Belha- 
bans with parganah Muhainmadabad a branch road runs south-west towards 
Bahariabad. The fourth-class road from Mehnagar to Shabgarh is the only 
other road at present in the tahsil. The greater portion of the tahsil is, there- 
fore, unprovided with means of communication. 

The area under spring-crops was found by Mr. Reid to be 31,878 acres, 

and under rice 26,640. Under groves were 998 acres. 
Products^ ^ 

The tahsil contains no towns and cannot be said to have 

any trade. 

The majority of the proprietors are poor, the average share per actual 

sharer being in Deogaon parganah 6 acres 1 rood 31 poles. 
Landholders. i o j. j 

and 8'97 acres in Belhabans. In 8 out of 9 of the tappas 

of Deogaon the villages are held by proprietary communities, except one taluka 

of 13 villages, assessed at Bs. 2,300, in which there are only 7 sharers, and 13 

separate villages, of which the proprietors do not number more than three 
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Tenants. 


persons and are mostly non-resident. The tappas are mainly held as follows : 
Barda and Shdhpur by Bhufnhars ; Shah-Salempur by Bisen Raj puts ; Khnrson 
by Hardwas Rajputs ; Saifabad by Gautamia Rfijputs ; and Chauri and Kdba 
by Bais Rajputs, of whom the Bais of Kuba are reputed of very high caste. 
Tappa Haveli is held by Muhammadans, Kayaths, Zami'ndaras, and small Rdj- 
put communities of Tarious clans. The proprietary population is described 
as temperate in habits and prone to settle their affairs among themselves. 
Parganah Belhdbans is nearly altogether held by Rajputs; taraf Utraha, by 
Bais of good caste, who arc known as the descendants of Deondth Rai ; taraf 
Dakhinha, by other Bais of inferior caste, who are known as the descendants 
of Merukh Rai. In the former of these tarafs minute and disjointed distribution 
of the land has produced great complexity in the tenures. One result of this 
has been to render it impossible for outsiders to get a footing in the villages. 
In tappas Bela and Daulatabad, Rajputs hold a considerable area, and so do the 
Bhuinhdrs in Bela. 

la parganah Deogaon 64' 66 of the area was cultivated by proprietors at 
the commencement of the last settlement. The average 
holding of the cultivators was 2 acres 1 rood 32 poles. 
In Belhdbans parganah the average size of the holdings of resident tenants was 
2| acres. 

The fifth settlement of the Deogaon parganah was made by Mr. Thomason 
Fiscal history ia “ 1836, and, excluding the permanently-settled villages, 
Deogaon, tjig revenue demand was Rs. 1,02,245. Mr. Reid remarks 

that Mr. Thomason’s name is held in grateful remembrance by the people of the 
parganah, and that as regards government his settlement had worked well. 
Auction sales were exceedingly few; and mortgages and private sales, though 
frequent, were effected at good prices. The demand of the current settlement 
was fixed at Rs. 1,09,250, being Rs. 7,025, or 7 per cent, only, in excess of the 
previous demand. The reasons for the comparatively light assessment have 
been noticed in the district fiscal history. 

Bela Daulatabad was constituted a separate parganah after the com- 
in Bela Dauiat- pletion of the current settlement, and as it was settled as 
part of Nizamabad, its fiscal history mil be found in the 
notice of that parganah. (See Azamgarh XAnsfL.) 

The first settlement of parganah Belhdbans in 1210 fasli (1802-3 A.D.) 

gave a demand of Es. 42,346. Three years later (1213 
fasli) it had fallen to Es. 34,862, and it was not greatly 
enhanced until the settlement by Mr. Montgomery made in 1242 fash (1834- 
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35 A.D.), when it became Es. 39,937. This last assessment was made on the 
pargauah as a whole, not village by village ; and after it had been declared and 
accepted, the village jamas were fixed by multipljdng the recorded cultivated 
area of each village by the average revenue-rate of the parganab. No infor- 
mation is given as to the estimated assets of the parganah and the proportion 
taken for Government; nor is ainuhing said about rent-rates, actual or average. 
The revenue demand thus fixed was collected without permanent balance. For 
the current settlement a much more elaborate process was adopted. The soils 
were classified; the fair average rent of each kind and class of soil was ascer- 
tained; and the rent-rates thus obtained were applied to the assessable area, 
and half the assumed rental, after certain deductions, was taken as the mea- 
sure of the Government demand. Thus assessed it became Rs. 45,087, or 13 
per cent, more than the previous demand. 

Deogaon. — Southernmost parganah of the district : is bounded on the 
north by parganah Bela Danlatabad; on the north-east for about a mile by 
parganah Belhabans; on the east by Ghaaipnr; on (he south by Ghazipur and 
Jaunpur; and on the west by ptirganah Mahnl, The total area in 1881 was 
199'6 square miles, of which 113‘9 were cultivated, 19’8 cultivable, and 65’9 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 199'2 square 
miles (113'5 cultivated, 19'8 cultivable, (35'9 barren). The amount of pay- 
ment, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 1,25,688; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 1,48,368. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul- 
tivators was Rs. 2,65,120. Population (1881) 115,322 (56,063 females). The 
physical features, &o,, have been described in the tahsil article above. 

Deogaon.— Capital of the parganah and tahsil just mentioned; lies 28 
miles from Azamgarh on the metalled road to Benares, and nine miles from the 
left bank of the Gumti. Latitude 25°-45'-50’^ ; longitude 83°-l'-15". Population 
(1881) 3,078 (1,536 females) : 2,128 Hindus and 950 Musalmans. The place 
is an old one, though there are no remains about it to attest the fact. The 
legend respecting its name is that when Saiyid Muhammad Baghdadi took 
possession of it after driving out a demon, he so far had mercy upon the latter 
that the name of the place was allowed to bear testimony to the demon’s prior 
occupation of it. As far as is known, no historical interest attaches to the 
place. Under the native governments a kazi and other parganah officers were 
stationed in it. Among the chief inhabitants of the place are the Hiisaini 
Saiyids and Hanafi Sbekbs. The former are the descendants of Muhammad 
Baghdddi, and have without doubt been long settled in it. Members of the 
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family sometimes held the office of kfei. The whole house is now Shia, having 
abandoned the tenets of the Sunni sect in the time of the Nawdb Asaf-ud-daula. 
The Shekhs are also Shias, but have not apparently been so long resident here 
as the Saiyids. Markets are held twice a week, but are eclipsed by those held 
at Ldlganj, about four miles to the north of Deogaon. Deogaon contains a 
first-class police station, a sub-post-office, and an encamping-ground. 

Dharwara. — Village of parganah Chiriakot and tahsil Muhammadabad ; 
Kes 12 miles from the tahsil capital and 11 miles from the civil station. Lati- 
tude 25°-55'-35'' } longitude 83°-17'-10". Population (1881) 2,15-4 (1,037 
females): 2,118 Hindus and 36 Musahnans. A swamp bounds it on the north, 
east, and south. The proprietors are a large body of Gautam Rajpiits, number- 
ing about 250, and are partly resident in the village. 

DidarganJ. — Village of parganah and tahsil Mahul ; lies 16 miles south 
of tahsil capital (Ahraula) on an unmelalled road, and 28 miles west-south- 
west of the civil station. Latitude 26°-0'- 10''; longitude 82°-48'-50". Popu- 
lation (1881) 712 (318 females) : 666 Hindus and 46 Musalmaus. It contains 
a first-class police-station and a sub-post-office. 

Dohri or Dohrighat. — Town of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; is situat- 
ed on the right bank of the Gogra, on ti;o Gha/.ipnr-Gorakbpnr road, 26^ miles 
from Azamgarh. Latitude 26°-16'-30''; longitude 83‘’-34'-20". Population 
(1881)3,634(1,789 females): 3,14! Hindus and 493 Musalmaus, mostly traders 
and boatmen. The present town is said to have been settled by Jahan Khan, a 
raja of Azamgarh, aud is probably not more than a hundred and twenty years 
old. He is said to have thrown an embankment round the place, and another out- 
side it was added in the time of Nawab Asaf-ud-daula. Trade in grain, sugar, 
timber, and other commodities was carried on; and from its position at a nar- 
row crossing of the Gogra, Dohrighat was a convenient station for the collec- 
tion of transit duties, which continued to be collected there until the cession. 
Wazir AH Khan is said to have sought a temporary refuge here in the house 
of a weaver named Bandhu in 1799, when flying from Benares towards 
Gorakhpur after the massacre at Benares. His successor, Sa’adat Ali Khan, is 
said to have inflicted a heavy fine on Bandhu. A large mosque exists which 
bears some testimony to the former prosperity of the place. 

The trade in timber is said to have much fallen off; but the grain market 
is one of the largest and most important in the district, and there is a good 
deal of business done in salt, tobacco, gunny bags, molasses, aud other articles. 
The grain market is chiefly supplied from the trans-Gogra districts of these 
provinces and Oudh. The produce which passes through it, exclusive of what 
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is distributed in bullock, pony, and head loads throughout the neighbouring 
country, is carried on the one side to and beyond Azamgarh, and on the other 
towards Kopaganj, Mau, and Ghazipur. Between Nainijor in parganah Sagri 
on the west, and Bilthara in parganah Sikandarpur on the east, an interval of 
about forty miles, Dohri is the only riverside market on this side of the Gogra. 
From Dohri there are special facilities in metalled roads for the transport of 
produce; and more carriage is to be procured there than at any other single 
place in the district, except perhaps Azamgarh. Mes.srs. Burn and Co. have 
established an agency here as a carrying company. At no very distant time 
it may be expected that the Gogra will be here bridged for the projected 
railway between Gorakhpur and Azamgarh. 

The town contains a second'class police-station, a sub-post-o£Bce, and an 
eneamping-ground. A fair is held in Kartik. The watch and ward of the 
town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 185(1. 

Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, togetliet with a balance of Es. 84-6-9 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 5 1 4- 1 -9. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Rs. 191-8-0), public works (Rs. 40), and conserrancy (Rs. 103), amounted to Rs. 339-8-0. 
The returns showed 648 houses, of which 89 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Es. 4-13-3 per house assessed and Re. O-i-io per head of population. 

Dubari. — Town in parganah Nathdpur and lah.sil Sagri ; lies four miles 
south of the Gogra, 26 miles east of the tahsil head-qnarters, and 36 miles north- 
east of the ciidl station. Latitude 26°-ll'-30"; longitude 83°-46'-25". The 
population in 1865 was 4,854, and in 1872, 5,103. By the census of 1881 the 
area was 127 acres, with a total population of 7,502 (3,759 females), giving 
a density of 59 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,984 (3.504 females) and 
the Musalmaus 518 '255 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,244. 
Though the population includes people of several occupations, it is mostly 
agricultural. Markets are held twice a week. The village originally belonged 
to the Chandel Rajputs, who now hold one-sixth. The remainder was confis- 
cated for their misconduct in the disturbances of 1857-58, and conferred on 
Mr. Venables, whose heirs, now resident in England, still retain it. 

Fatehpor — Village of parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; lies on the 
unmetalled road from Mau to Chiriakot, 12 miles south of the tahsil town and 
18 from the civil station. Latitude 2G®-3'-lo"; longitude 83°-33'-0''. Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,063 (995 females) ; 1,949 Hindus and 114 Musalmaus, chiefly 
agriculturists. It is the main village of a large estate held by Singhel Rajputs, 
most of whom are resident in this village. 

Gambhlrpur. — Village of parganah Xizamabad in the head-quarters 
tahsil ; lies 14 miles south-west of Azamgarh on the metalled road to Jaunpnr. 
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Latitude 25°-56'-55''; longitude 83°-13'-35'^. Population (1881'; 1,319 (640 
females; : 1,154 Hindus and 165 Musalmans. There are a first-class police 
station and a sub-post-office in the village. 

Ghosi.— Parganah of tahsil Sagri : is bounded on the north by the Gogra, 
which separates it from Gorakhpur; on the east by parganah hiathupnr and 
parganah Sikandarpur of the Ballia district; on the south by parganah Mnham- 
madabad ; and on the west by parganah Sagri. The total area in 1881 was 
165-8 square miles, of which 103-4 were cultivated, 27-9 cultivable, and 34-3 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 165-7 square 
miles (103 3 cultivated, 27-9 cultivable, 34 5 barren). The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land- revenue or quit-rent < including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates', was Rs. 1,36,254 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 1,60,914. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,82,794. Population (1881) 125,885 (62,092 
females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the 
tahsil article. (Sae SAGRf.) 

Ghosi- — Capital of the parganah of the same name in tahsil Sagri ; on the 
Gh4zipur-Gorakhpur road, 24 miles east of Azamgarh and 13 miles from the 
tahsil head-quarters f Jlanpur). Latitude 26°-6'-5'’'' ; longitude 83°-34'-35". 
The population in 1872 was about 4,050, and in 1881, 5,029 (2,550 females), 
comprising 3,161 Hindiis and 1,868 Mnsalm&ns. The houses in the latter 
year were 761. The population is mainly agricultural. Markets are held 
twice a week. There are about sixty looms in Ghosi itself, and a good deal 
of weaving is carried on in villages in its immediate neighbourhood. It 
contains a first-class police-station and a sub-post-office. It is a straggling 
place, and three different sets of Muhammadan proprietors hold the villages 
over which it is distributed. They are the Bais, Usmani Shekhs, and Maliks 
mentioned in the district notice. Ghosi is doubtless an old place, and was 
probably once much larger than it is now. The weavers and thread-spinners 
of Man, who have been settled there at least three hundred years, are said to 
have migrated to it from Ghosi. Hone of the architectural remains are of any 
importance or great age, but the well-preserved ruins of a large mud fort give 
interest to the place. No certain tradition has come down regarding the fort, 
and none of those now living in or near Ghosi connect themselves with its 
constructors. A hdzi and parganah officers had their head-qnarters in the town 
under native rule, and till within the last twelve or fourteen years there was a 
Government tahsil establishment here. 
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Gontha.— Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagrf ; lies at the dis- 
tance of 2 miles from the Gogra on the Ghazipnr-Gorakhpur road, 26 miles 
north-east of the civil station, and 12 miles from the tahsil head-quarters 
(Jianpur). Latitude 26°-14'-0'' ; longitude 83‘’-34''-30", Population (1881) 
4,034 (1,989 females) : 3,765 Hindus and 269 Musalmans. The proprietors 
are the Kurhanian Bhuinhars of Siirajpur, and the sharers exceed 300 in 
number. 

Gopalpur. — Westernmost parganah of tahsil Sagri : is bounded on the 
north by the river Gogra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the south- 
east by parganah Sagri ; and on the west by parganah Kauria and parganah 
Ch&ndipur Birhar of the Fyzabad district. The total area in 1881 was 64’9 
square miles, of which 37‘1 were cultivated, 13'5 cultivable, and 14-3 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 64 8 square miles (37‘0 
cultivated, 13‘5 cultivable, 14’3 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 43,221 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 51,079. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, 
was Rs. 92,854, Population (1881) 49,844 (24,652 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. (See SaGRr.) 

Itaura chaubepur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Mnhammadabad ; 
lies 6 mil es north of the tahsil head-quarters, and 16 miles east of the district 
capital. Latitude 26'’-5'-40'' ; longitude 83°-28'-55". Population (1881) 
2,022 (959 females): 1,648 Hindus and 374 Musalmans. Its present owners 
are partly Udmatia Rajputs and partly (by purchase) the Mals of Azamgarh. 
The village owes its name to the Chaube Brahmans who were its original pro- 
prietors, but now reside here as tenants. 

Jagdfspur. — Village of parganah Mizamabad in the head-quarters tahsil ; 
lies on the Rani-ki-sarai to Powai road, 20 miles west of the district capital. 
Latitude 26°-4'-25'' ; longitude 82°-56'-20"’. Population (1881) 2,806 
(1,390 females) : 2,029 Hindus and 777 Musalmans. The village is divided 
into six hamlets, Chhitai, Harjii, Bhoga, Deu, Pande, and Chhitan. These owe 
their origin to the sub-division of the village area among the different com- 
munities who hold it, the chief of whom are Ahirs. The residents are mostly 
agricultural, but include many Julahds ; the number of looms worked by the 
latter in 1877 was 91. 

Jahan^anj. — Main hamlet of village Barahtir Jagdispur in parganah 
Chiriakot and tahsil Muhammadabad, and enumerated with it at the census. 
It is separately noticed as there is a second-class police'Station named after it. 
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Jamilpur. — Tillage of parganah Gopdlpur and tahsfl Sagri ; lies on the 
Chhoti Sarju, 14 miles north of Azamgarh and 12 miles north-west of the 
tahsil head-quarters (Jianpur; by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26“-13*'-25''' ; 
longitude 83°-12'-35". Population (1881) 2,180 (1,068 females): 1,653 
Hindus and 527 Musalmans. 

Jianpur- — 8mall town and head-quarters of parganah and tahsil Sagri; 
lies 12 miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26“-9'-30'' ; longitude 
83°-22'-50". Population (1881) 2,173, of whom 1,375 were Hindus and 798 
Musalmdns. A number of the latter are fowlers, who have in recent years been 
earning a considerable livelihood from supplying the feathers of water-fowl 
to firms in Calcutta. It has a first-class police-station, a sub-post-oflSce, and a 
tahsili school. 

JalahapilT. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 6 miles from 
Azamgarh and 11 from the tahsil capital. The Silani, a rivulet, passes under 
it. Latitude 26“-7' 45" ; longitude 83°-10'-45". Population (1881) 2,845, 
comprising 2,276 Hindus and 569 Musalmans. 

Karyat Mittu- — Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil : is bounded on 
the north by parganah Muhammadabad, from which it is separated by the 
Bhainsahi nadi ; on the east by parganah Chiriakot ; on the south by parganah 
Belhabans, from which it is separated by the Mangai river ; and on the west 
by parganahs Bela Daulatabad and Nizamabad. The total area in 1881 was 
23 0 square miles, of which 12‘3 were cultivated, 2‘2 eultivable, and 8 5 barren; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 17,389 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 20,462. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 34,362. Population (1881) 13,075 (6,365 females). 
The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil 
article, (See Muhammadabad.) 

Kauria — Parganah of the Mahul tahsil : is bounded on the north hy 
Fyzabad ; on the east by parganahs Gopalpur and Nizamabad ; on the south hy 
parganah Niz5mabad and the river Tons, and on the north-west by parganah 
Atraulia. The total area in 1881 was 60’2 square miles, of which 37'0 were 
cultivated, 9’6 cultivable, and 13'6 barren. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 60'1 square miles (36 ’9 cultivated, 9 6 cultivable, 13'6 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 47,548; or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 56,229. The amount of 
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rent, inclu ling local Casses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 101,827. Popula- 
tion (1881) 48,422 (23,888 females). The physical features, &c., of the par- 
ganah are described in the tahsil article. (See M.4lHTTL.) 

Kendrapur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri: lies about Smiles 
north-west of the civil station on the Azamgarh-Fyzabad road, and 13 miles 
west of Jianpnr. Latitude 26^-8'-4o''; longitude 83°-ll'-0". Population 
(1881) 948 (488 females) : 847 Hindus and 101 Musalmaus. It contains a 
second-class police-station and a sub-post-office. 

Koelsa — Village of parganah Kaut-ia and tahsil Mahul ; lies 16 miles 
north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road, and 10 miles from Ahraula 
(the tahsil head-quarters) by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26'-15'-5o"; longi- 
tude 83°-3'-10". Population (1881,) 321. It was the seat of a tahsil cstablish- 
menttill the mutiny (see district notice ‘ Histoiy’). Thera are still some sugar 
refineries, and markets are held here twice a week. Burbanpur, which is con- 
tiguous to Koelsa, contains the police outpost, but the sub-post-offioe is on the 
lands of Koelsa. 

Kopaganj. — Village in parganah and tahsil ilubammadabad; 14 miles 
east of the tahsil head-quarters and 25 miles in the same direction from Azam- 
garh. Latitude 26'’-0'-40'^ ; longitude 83°-36''-35". The population in 1872 
was 6,633. By the census of 1881 the area was 147 acres, with a total popu- 
lation of 6 ,301 (3.276 females), giving a density of 42 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 3,616, (1,882 females) and Musalmaus 2,685 (1,394 females). Kopa 
is an old name belonging to a village that was afterwards included in the recent 
settlement under the name of Puraaa Kapa. The present town owes its exist- 
ence to Iradat Khdn, a rnja of Azamgarh, who founded it about 1745 A.D., 
and named it Iradatgaiij , bat the name lias siiiec been changed. The founder 
settled in it weavers, most of whom he brought from Man, aud merchants, chiefly 
AgarwalSs, whom he induced to emigrate from various places. A strono- mud 
fort was thrown up, which became a favourite residence of the rajas, and to 
the ruins of which the present representative of the family still clings. 
The town was partly encircled with a high embankment. Thus fostered it 
flourished into local importance. A Hindu inscription on a stone that is built 
in over the doorway of a small Hindu temple gives the date 1529 Sambat 
(1472 A.D.) Cotton cloths are still made in Kopaganj, and there is some 
trade in cloth, sugar, and grains ; but it is not extensive, nor is the place now 
one of any note. Markets are held three times a week. It contains a police 
outpost and a sub-post-office. The watch and ward of the town is provided 
for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 
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Doling 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs 4S-8-6 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Es. 1,077-1-11. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Ks. .540), public works (Es. 54-2-?), and conservancy (Rs. 216), amounted to 
Rs. 810-2-9. The returns showed 1,093 houses, of which 387 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being Rs. 2-10-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

Kurthi jafarpur.— Village of parganah and talisll Muhammadabad ; lies 
on the river Tons, 8 and 21 miles east of the tabsil and district'eapitals respec- 
tirely >5 and about two miles north of the Muhammadabad-Mau, and one mile south 
of the Walidpur-Kopaganj, unmetalled roads. Latitude 26°-0'-35'' ; longitude 
83^-32'-26". Population (1881) 2,358 (1,156 females): 1,478 Hindus and 880 
Musalmans. It is a prosperous village, owned by a body of Udmatia Eajputs, 
and contains many looms and sugar-refineries. Markets are held twice a week. 

Lakhnaor. — Village (permanently settled) of parganah Nathupur and 
tabsil Sagri ; lies 28 and 38 miles east of the tabsil and district capitals respec- 
tively. Latitude 26'’-7'-20"; longitude 83°-47'-15". Population (1881 ) 3,858, 
of whom 3,686 were Hindus and 172 Musalmans. It is owmed by Blal and 
Misr communities. 

T.a.lgranj . — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon ; lie.s 4 miles north of 
the tahsil head-quarters on the Azaragarh-Benares road, and 22 miles from the 
civil station. Latitude 25°-48'40"; longitude 83°-2'-30'''. Population (1881) 
2,661 (1,332 females): 340 Hindus and 2,321 Blusalmans. The place is probably 
of old standing. It formerly belonged to Jauupur district, and has been included 
in parganah Deogaon only since 1836. Lalganj, which is now the main hamlet, 
is of comparatively recent date, having been founded somewhat more than a 
hundred years ago by Lai Khan, Biliich, a resident of J aunpnr, who was related 
to certain Muhammadans who held Kathghar, in which Lalganj was included, 
in jdgir. The families of these persons, including Lai Khan, seem to have long 
lost connection with Kathghar Lalganj, which is now held by the rajaof Jaunpnr. 
Markets are held twice a week, and are the best attended in the parganah. 

Lauhan. — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon on the Udanti nala; 
lies 5 miles east of the tahsil town and 24 miles south of the civil station. 
Latitude 25°-45'-40'') longitude 83°-6'-i3". Population (1881) 2,42i? (1,204 
females) : 2,310 Hindus and 119 Mnsalmans. 

Madhubun.— Hamlet of village Bultanpur in parganah Nathupur and 
tahsil Sagri ; has a first-class police-station. 

Maharajganj.— Town of parganah Gop%ur and tahsil Sagri; lies 13 
miles from Azamgarh by an unmetalled road from Captainganj, and 15 miles from 
the tahsil capital (Jianpur) by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 26'"-15'-35'' ; 
longitude 83'-9‘’-45'''. Population (1881) 2,882 (1,466 females) ; 1,957 
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Hindus and 925 ilusalmatis. It is situ.ated on the Chhoti Sarju. Close to it is a 
famous old Hindu shrine of Bhairo; and Bishnpur, within the bounds of n^hich 
the town stands, has probably long been an inhabited village. But the name, 
Mahdiajganj, is of comparatively recent origin, having, it is said, been given to 
the place by one of the rajiis of Azamgarh. The town seems not at any time 
to have had a large manufacturing population, but to have been rather a town 
of merchants and brokers. In the middle of the last century its trade was very 
flourishing, and one of its merchants, by name Chetu, was renowned for his 
wealth throughout all the neighbouring parganahs. At the time of the cession 
the trade of Maharajganj must still have been considerable. But since the 
manufacture of, and trade in, native cotton cloths have declined in this part of 
the country, and new communications have been opened out, the trade of 
Mah-irajganj has fallen off. Markets, wholesale and retail, are held twice a week, 
and are cottsidered among the best in the district. It contains a second-class 
police-station, a sub-post-office, and .an encamping- ground. A fair at Bhairo- 
ka-asthan is held on the tenth of the light half of Jei/i (May-Jane), when seve- 
ral thousand persons assemble. The shrine is also known as Deotari, and it is 
alleged by its attendant Brahmans to have been a gate of Ajudbia, from which 
it is now forty /cos distant. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs, 650-7-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 1,136-15-7. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Rs.288), public works (Es. 500), and conservancy (Bs. 125-14-3), amounted to Es.913-I4-3. 
The returns showed 566 houses, of which 215 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Bs. 2-11-7 per house assessed aud Re. 0-3-3 per head of population. 

Mahul. — Western tahsil of the district, consisting of parganahs Mahul, 

Kauria, and Atraulia. Bather more than half the western 

Boundaries, area, &c. . 

boundary marches with Jaunpur, and the remainder 
with Fyzabad. The latter district laps round the north of parganah Mahul and 
juts, wedge-shaped, into the tahsil, of which it also forms the north-eastern 
boundary. On the south-east and east are, from north to south, the parganahs 
Gopalpur, Xizamabad, Bela Daulatabad, and Deogaou. The total area in 
1881 was 435‘5 square miles, of which 244‘2 were cultivated, 81'2 cultivable, 
and llO'l barren. Tlie area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
434'6 square miles (243'3 cultivated, 81'2 cultivable, llO'l barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 3,62,677 ; 
or, with local rates aud cesses, Rs, 4,28,246. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs- 7,42,534. 
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According 

Population. 


to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 941 inhabited 
villages : of v.hich 411 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 351 
between 200 and 500 ; 144 between 500 and 1,000 ; 33 be- 


tween 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one (Atraiilia) between 
3,000 and 5,000. The total population was 312,1 46 (152,723 females), giving a 
density of 716 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
274,851 Hindus (133,889 females) and 37,295 Mnsalmans (18,834 females). 

If any shape can be assigned to the tahsil, it is that of two triangles between 

the same parallels, parganah Mahul .forming one of 
3?livsicfll fc3.tur6s. * * 

the triangles and parganahs Kauria and Atraulia the other. 

The tract which the two latter parganahs form is known as the Palwari, the 

zatnlndars being mostly Palwar Hajpiits. Parganah Mahul may be divided into 

two circles as regards the character of the soil, one north and the other south of 

the Kunwar, Korth of this river the soil is chiefly a light loam with a varying 

admixture of sand; south of it is found for the most part a clay soil, and even 

where loam crops up, it is of a ranch stiffer character than in the north. The line 

of demarcation is not, however, precisely defined by the river. To the south, 

in the east of the parganah, loam prevails for a mile or two; and to the north, in 

the west of the parganah, clay prevails for a mile or two. In the centre the 

line of change of soils corresponds with the bed of the stream. Besides the 

change in soils, there is a change in rents in moving across the Kunwar, the 

rahi lands in the south being superior to those in the north. Parganahs Kauria 

and Atraulia may be treated as oue circle. Kauria is the south-east and Atraulia 

the north-west part of the Palwari tract. The country, except in the immediate 

neighbourhood of the Tons aud Sarju, abounds in long narrow winding jhils, 

which generally end in nalas. The greater pan of the soil is loam. There are 

tracts of clay soil, but they are not very extensive or numerous. Water is near 

the surface. The sub-soil is generally sandy, aud the wells are not very deep. 

Parganah Mahul is intersected, in order from south to north, by the 
Gangi, the Besu, the Mangai, the Kunw'ar, the Ungri, the 
Majhui, and the Tons. Of these, the Kunwar, Majhui and 
Tons may be dignified with the name of river, as they are within deep and well- 
defined channels, but the Tons alone is navigable, aud that only in the rainy 
season as far as the local mart of Mithupur. The remaining four are merely 
chains of swamps, in which the water is kept at an artificial level by embank- 
ments, constructed sometimes every mile or two, .sometimes every few hundred 
yards. The general flow of all the streams is east-south-east, except the Ungri, 
which flows north-east and falls into the Majhiu'. There are two or three other 
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long narrow swamps, but the natives have no special name for them, although 
they are as valuable for irrigation as the marshes with a higher local renown. 
The Tons also forms part of the south boundary of the I’ahvari tract. The only 
other river of this tract is the Sarju, which flows across the north of Atraulia, 
and after crossing it, forms the boundary between parganahs Kauriti and Chan- 
dipnr Birhar of the Fyzabad district. In the north-east corner of parganah 
Kauria it joins a branch of the Gogra, which is known as the Gadhaia nala. 
Within two or three miles of the Tons the drainage of the country is into it. 
The drainage of the south-east part of Kauria is through a long line of jhils 
that ends in the Silani, but the greater part of the drainage of the Palwari 
tract is towards the Sarju. On this river dams are thrown up at intervals, and 
water remains behind these almost to the end of the hot season. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand railway touches parganah Mahul where it 

crosses the Kunwar, and very nearly approaches it 
Communications. .1 • .i • m, •> 

at fchahganj railway station, ihe proposed exten- 
sion from Jaunpur would find its nearest line of approach, if taken from Bilwai 
railway station, across the north of parganah Miihul. There is no first-class 
road in the tahsil, but it has two second-class roads — the Azamgarh-Fyzabad 
and Powai-Rdni-ki-sarai — and a third is under construction from Phulpur to 
Shahganj. There are also numerous third and fourth class roads. 

The characteristic products of parganah Mahul are rice and sugar, but 
Products: pargamih most of the common Crops of the Korth-Western Provinces 
^ahoi. (except cotton and dcyVa) are grown. The little cotton that 

is found is of a woody straggling kind called manwa. After sugar and rice 
come (in the order of importance) barley, peas, arhar, opium, wheat, for the 
rahi : and indigo, m.aize, and t/rd for the hharif. Latri and molhi are but 
sparingly grown, and the same remark applies to wheat. The latter is not 
exported, and the people are too poor to indulge in its use. drhar pulse forms 
one of the main staples of their food. The most important crop to the culti- 
vator is of course sugarcane : “ as the Tipperary cotter looks to his pig, so the 
Mahul asdmi looks to his sugarcane to pay his rent.” The principal change in 
the agricultural condition of the parganah since the fifth settlement consists in the 
extension of indigo cultivation. Indigo and sugar are indeed the only important 
articles of export: the former goes to Calcutta, the latter principally to Mirzapur. 
The chief import is cotton, which comes in from Shahganj and is sold in Phul- 
pur. There are regular dealers in it who make it over to low-caste villagers on 
trust, the terms exacted being that for every 10 tb. of cotton 5 or 6 fb. of 
thread should be returned. 
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The crops of Kauria and Atraulia parganahs [they are treated together 
Parganahs Kauria i'i Reid’s Rent-rate Report], with the percentages of 
and Atraulia, area, were as follow in the year of survey : barley, peas, 

and other spring crops (58*2), rice •25'3), sugarcane (13'7), indigo (1'6;, 
poppy (1-2). 

Mr. Montgomery says that, before the cession, Mahul pargauah was 
Landholders : of generally held in farm by the ancestors of the raja of Ma- 
hul, but later enquiries seem to show that their hold upon 
it was very slight. With the exception of 23 villages in the actual possession 
of the family, the raja appears never to have realized more than a couple of 
rupees per village as an acknowledgment of his title. Iradat Jahan, the last 
representative of the family who bore the title of raja, was executed for rebel- 
lion after 1857, and his projierties confiscated. The principal landholders at the 
present time are the raja of Jaunpur and Bakar Husain, the latter a rich 
talukdar in Oudh. With a few exceptions, both zamindars and tenants are said 
to be involved in debt, the alleged cause being extravagance in the style of 
living and love of litigation. 

Most of the resident zamindars of Kauria and AtrauhA are PalwAr Raj- 
and of Kauria and A few estates are held by the representatives of auc- 

Atrauha. tion-purchasers, by Kayaths of the kanungo families, and 

by Brahmans and Rajputs of other than the Palwar clan. The Paivvars have 
always had the reputation of being turbulent, and the part they took in 1857-58 
in resisting British authority and attacking Azamgarh has already been men- 
tioned in the district history. They are, as a rule, possessed of small means 
and live from hand to mouth. In most of their estates ancestral right is the 
basis of proprietorship, and there were at the recent seitleinent but 36 villages 
in the parganahs in which the highadam tenure existed. The chief represen- 
tatives cf auction-purchasers are the raja of Jaunpur and his cousins, and Babii 
Durga Parshad ; the history of their acquisitions has been given in the district 
notice (supra, pp. 112-114). The latter by good management has established 
his possession in all his Palwar villages; but in the raja of Jaunpur’s estate 
the old zamindars had, at least up to the recent settlement, retained their posi- 
tion with little change, beyond that of paying money to the raja instea.! of into 
the Government treasury. 

In Mahul the proportion of tenants with rights of occupancy to those at 
will was high at the commencement of the recent settlement, 
the proportions being 67’1 to 32'9. In Kauria and At- 
raulia the proportion was almost exactly the same. More than a third of the 


Tenants and others. 
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tenants of the whole tahsil were of the higher castes. In Kauria and Alraulia 
a good deal of the land is held by Brahmans as sankalaps. There are generally 
small patches of land held at privileged rates of rent. The origin of these 
tenures is two-fold ; they were sometimes granted by the Palwdrs from a sense, 
of religious obligation, for the Palwars stood and still stand in great awe of 
their Brahmans, who enforce their prerogatives by threatening to injure 
themselves ; but sometimes they were given in order to preserve a boundary 
from encroachment, or to effect an encroachment upon a neighbour. The con- 
dition of the bulk of the low-caste population is described as miserably poor, 
and they are said to be at the mercy of the zaminddrs. 

Mr. Montgomery made the fifth settlement of parganah Mahul under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, and his is the first settlement of 
Mstory of which we have any details beyond the bare revenue demands. 

Leaving out of account the 15 permanently-settled villages, 
the immediate increase of revenue fixed by Mr, Montgomery was at the rate 
of 33 per cent., or from Rs. 1,22,140 to Rs. 1,62,228. At the'recent settlement 
a further enhancement of 32 per cent., to Rs. 2,15,661, was made on the basis of 
the assumed rent-rates. The fiscal history of this parganah is remarkable for 
the stubborn resistance shown by the ancient proprietors to the auction-purchasers 
whose names are recorded as owners. “ As regards the villages acquired by 
Sheolal Dfibe, now held by his representative, the raja of Jaunpur,” writes Mr. 
Reid, “ the lapse of three score of years has done but little to reconcile the 
villagers to the subversion of their ancestors.” The case of Belwdna is cited 
as an instance where this resistance has been carried to an extremity. 

There seems little doubt that the first assessment made after the cession 
and of Kauria and ^n parganahs Kauria and Atraulia wms too high. It will be 

following statement that it was little lower 
than the one made at the recent settlement ; — 


First settlement 
Fourth „ 

Fifth „ 

Sixth, current settlement. 


43,716 
33 326 
37,917 
47,648 


92,898 

76.511 

81,471 

95,484 


To understand how heavily the first of these assessments must hav< 
pressed, regard must be had to the low prices of agricultural produce at th 
time of the cession as compared with the present time, as well as to the exten 
Sion of cultivation that has taken place since that period. The present re 
venue demand, although .showing an advance of 29 per cent, in Kauria'and 1 
per cent, in Atraulia on its predecessor, was arrived at by a careful cousideratioi 
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of the rental of the parganahs. It represents half that rental, calculated or 
■what were found to be fair prevailing rates. These rates varied for each cir- 
cle and quality of soils, and are too numerous to he given here. 

Mahul. — Westernmost parganah of the district : is bounded on the 
north by the Fyzabad district ; on the north-east for a mile or two by the river 
Tons, which divides it from parganahs Atraulia and Kauria : on the east by 
parganahs Nizamabad and Deogaon ; and on the west by the Jaunpur and Fyza- 
bad districts. The breadth of the parganah decreases gradually from north to 
south. The total area according to the latest official statement ("1881) v j.s 
259'2 square miles, of which 136‘1 were cultivated, 47-4 cultivable, and 75'7 
barren. Tlie area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 258'5 square 
miles (135'4 cultivated, 47 ‘4 cultivable, 75‘7 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,19,645 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 2,59,224. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 4,45,596. Population (1881) 167,698 (82,481 females). 
The physical features, &c., of the parganah have been described in the tahsil 
article. (See MAhcl.) 

Mahal. —Village of parganah and tahsil Mahul ; lies 25 miles west of 
Azamgarh by an unmetalled road, and 6 miles south of Ahraula, the tahsil head- 
quarters. Latitude 26°-8''-0''' ; longitude 82°-52''-20'''. Population (1881) 
1,919 (993 females) : 1,078 Hindus and 841 Musalmans, It was the 
seat of the former rajas of Mahul (sea district notice ‘History’). Shamshad 
Jahan, the founder of the family, is said to have first induced traders and 
others to settle in the place, which gradually attained some little importance. 
It was formerly famous for its gold-smiths. It was the head-quarters of the 
Oudh dmil until British occupation, when it became the tahsil capital, and 
remained so until recently, 

Mangra.'wan.— Large village in parganah Nizamabad of the sadr tahsil ; 
lies on the Azaragarh-Benares road, 14 miles from the district capital. Latitude 
25°-55''-0"' ; longitude 83°-5'-15". Population (1881) 2,149 (1,149 females): 
761 Hindus and 1,388 Musalmans. The village is owned by a numerous body 
of Rautaras, resident in it. 

Mau Natbhanjan.— Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil ; lies in 
the west of parganah Muhammadabad, being enclosed on all sides by it. The 
total area in 1881 was 22 6 square miles, of which 13-8 were cultivated 4’4 
cultivable, and 4’4 barren. The area paying Government re venue or quit-rent 
was 22-5 square miles (13'7 cultivated, 4-4 cultivable, 4'4 barren). The amount 
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ot pavmeut to government, whetiier land-revenue or quit-rent (incduding, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Rs. 18,537 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses, Rs. 21,875. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 34,756, Population (1881) 24,343 
(12,224 females'. The phj-sical features, &c., of the pargauah will be described 
in the tahsil article. (See Muhamjiadabad'. 

Mau Natbhanjau — Capital of the parganah of the same name in tahsil 
HJuhammadabad ; is situated on the right bank of the Tons, 14 miles from the 
tahsil capital, and 25 miles from the civil station, by an unmetalled road. 
Latitude 25^-57'-5" ; longitude 83’-35'-40'''. The Ghazipur-Gorakhpur 
road passes through it. The population tvas 10,271 in 1865 and 13,765 in 1872. 
By the census of 1881 the area was 261 acres, with a total population of 
14,945 (7,333 females', giving a density of 57 to the acre. The Hindus num- 
bered 8,019 (3,330 females) ; Musahnans, 6,926 (3,503 females). The num- 
ber of inhabited houses was 2,144. The following is a statement of the princi- 
pal occupations ; — ^ 

(I) Persous employed by Government or municipality, 45 : till) ministers of the 
Hindu religion j 107 : (SEl) domestic servants, 64 ; (XV) hackney carriage keepers and 
drivers, 64 ; pai.anquiu keepers and be-trers, 143 : (XVIl) messengers, 121 ; (XVlil) land- 
holders, 134 ; cultivators and tenants, 773 ; .agricultural labourers, 126 ; (XXVII) carpenters, 
54 : (XXIX) weavers, 1,312 ; cloth-merchants (bazcz), 63 ; tailors, 76 ; shoe makers and 
sellers, 52 ; washermen, 37 : (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 70 ; (XXXIV) general l.aboarcrs, 
516 ; (XXXV) beggars, 60. 

The inhabitants of Mau are chiefly weavers. They are not, like most 
other w’eavers, worshippers of Gliazi Mian and his flag. One of*their social 
customs is peculiar. A day is fi.ved every year, and all the marriages in the 
brotherhood are celebrated on that day. The object of the custom is to save 
expense. The Katuas of Mau claim to have been Bais Rajputs, and to have 
come to Mau via Ghosi (where a few families still reside) from Bheri Tal in 
Gorakhpur. The caste is now a distinct one. Its members generally wear the 
janeu. The Katuas of Mau are connected with the Khatuas of Benares, Tanda, 
and Bahadarganj (in Ghazipur), as w'ell as with those of Kopaganj and Ghosi 
in Azamgarh. They now live chiefly by shop-keeping and patty trading, but 
have not altogether abandoned their hereditary pursuit of weaving. The 
thread that is made in Mau is mostly disposed of in Benares', being used in the 
mixed silk and cotton manufactures of that place. Considerable quantities 
of cloth are still made, both for local use and for export, chiefly to W estern 
and Central India. There are said to be about 1,200 looms in the town. In 
all except the coarsest cloths, ho-wever, English-made thread is used, and the 
' Bomaa numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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trade, in Mau itself, of the spinners of fine thread has altogether ceased. Silk 
and tasar cloths are manufactured to a small extent. The town contains a 
first-class police-station M’ith a pound attached to it, a sub-post-office, a branch 
dispensary, a tahsili school, a girls’ school attended both by Hindu and jilusal- 
man girls, and an encamping-gronnd. A market for miccellaneons commo- 
dities is held daily. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxa- 
tion under Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together wiihaha'ance of Rs. 402-8-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,306 -J-l. The expenditure, which was 
on police(Rs. 1,224), public works (R^. 2-33-8-8), and conservancy (Rs. 351), amounted to 
Bs, 1,798-3-8. The returns showed 2,144 house-, of which 878 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs 2 2-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

Mau is a place of greater antiquity than Aziimgarb, but when it was ori- 
ginally settled is not clear. Oue local tradition i.s that Malik Tshir, whose 
tomb is still preserved in the town, settled in it ; and having exorcised a demon 
that troubled it, left a memorial of his deed in the name by which the place 
became known, Mau Natbhanjan meaning ‘lands of the expeller of the 
demon.’ Maliks still reside in Mau, though none of them seems to be 
able to prove connection with Malik Tahir by a trustworthy pedigree. 
The town is mentioned in Ak bar's Institutes, and tlie parganah officers of the 
imperial government had their head-quarters in the town. During the reign of 
Shahjahkn the parganah was assigned to Jalidniiia Begam, the emperor’s 
daughter, and the town received the name of Jahanabad. A katra or market- 
place, non^alling to ruins, was erected by tlia Begam’s order, and in her time, as 
well as in the reign of Aurangzeb, the town seems to have enjoved the special 
care of those in authority. It is said to have contained eighty-four muhallas 
and three hundred and sixty mosques. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
were Muhammadan weavers and Hindu thread-spinners and traders. A great 
manufacturing industry in cotton cloth was carried on j and the establishment 
of a custom-house, at least in later days, for the collection of transit duties, 
indicates that there was a good deal of traffic passing into and throucvh the 
town. At the cession parganah Mau Natbhanjau was held in jdgir by one of 
the Fyzabad Begams ; but the town had suffered severely from the preceding 
misrule, and has never recovered its former prosperity. A commercial resi- 
dent for Mau and Azamgarh was appointed in 1802 ; and, in addition to the 
ordinary country traffic, investments in Mau cloths, chiefly in the kind of long- 
cloth known as saJian, were for many years made on behalf of the East India 
Company. Private enterprise for a time kept up the trade of Mau after 
the abolition of the Company’s monopoly, bat the introduction of English-made 
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thread and cloth has given a great blo.v to it. The place is now in a state of 
comparative decadence, and many of the weavers are said to seek a livelihood 
elsewhere. 

Mehnagar. — Large village in parganah Bela Danlatabad and tahsil Deo- 
gac.n ; lies 14 miles south of Azamgarh. Latitude 25°-52'-55" ; longitude 83''- 
9'-25". Population (1881) 3,338 (2,331 Hindus and 977 Musalmaus). The 
inhabitants are chiefly weavers {julahas}. There is a second-class police-station 
and an imperial post-office. Historically, the place is famous as the original 
seat in this di.-trict of the Gautam family from which came the rajas of Azam- 
garh. The masonry fort near the village is attributed to Harbans, who also 
built or repaired the large embankment known as tho Haribandh to the south 
of the village (see district notice ‘ History.’) 

Mubarakpur — Town in parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; lies at a 
distance of 8 and 7 miles re>pectively from the district and tahsil capitals, east 
of the former and north-west of the latter. Latitude 26°-5'-10"' ; longitude 
83°-19'-50". The population was 5,440 in 18G5 and 12,068 in 1872. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 276 acres, with a total population of 13,157 (6,650 
females), giving a density of 47 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 4,091 
(2,061 females ; Musalmans, 9,066 (4,589 females). The number of inhabited 
houses was 2,217. The following is a statement of the principal occupations^: — 

(XVIII) Landholders, 143 ; cultivators and tenants, 560: (XXIX) weavers, 1,877 ; 
(XXX) confectioners (fialwai) 43 ; condiment dealers (pansdri), 49 : (XXXIV) general 
labounrs, 264 ; (XXXV) beggars, 44, 

Mubarakpur contains an imperial post-office, a parganah school, and a 
police outpost. Retail markets for miscellaneous commodities are held twice a 
week. There are a few sugar refineries in the town. The inhabitants are 
chiefly weavers. There are about 1,700 looms, and the descriptions of cloth 
manufactured are chiefly silk and cotton, or tusar and cotton. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 362-4-3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Ks. 1,750-2-9. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on pt.lice (Ks. 984), public works (Bs. 169-14-0), and conservancy (Es. 252), amounted 
to Rs. 1,405-14-0. The returns showed 2,217 houses, of which 616 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being Es. 2-4-9 per house assessed and Ite. 0 1-4 per head of population. 

Little is known of the early history of the town. It is said formerly to 
have been called Kasiinabad, and to have fallen into decay before it was re- 
settled, in the name of E5Ji Mubarak, by the ancestor of the present Shekh 
lanclholders. Some of Rtiji Mubarak’s descendants of the eleventh generation 
now reside in the town. Mubarakpur under its new name probably acquired 
Bomaa uumeials indicate (be clasaes in the censua returiii. 
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importance, but no references to it have been discovered in the ordinary his- 
tories or in the old records extant in the district. At the cession it 
was a flourishing place, and was described in official correspondence as having 
a population of from 10,000 to 12,000 persons, of whom about a fourth were 
Muhammadan weavers, but some of whom also were wealthy Hindu traders. 
Serious conflicts between the Muhammadans and Hindus have occurred, the 
best remembered being those of 1813 and 1842, full accounts of which have 
been preserved in Mr. Reid’s report. The ill-feeling is said to be still smould- 
ering and liable to break out on small provocations. 

Muhammadabad. — South-eastern tah.«il of the district, comprising par- 
r.oundaries, .area, ganahs Karyat Mittn, Chiriakot, Mnbamniadabad, and 
Mau Hatbhanjan : is bounded on the north by parganabs 
Sagri and Ghost; on the east by parganah Bhadaon of Bailia distiict ; on the 
south byparganahs Zahurabad, Fachotar, and Shadiabad of Gbazipur district ; 
and on the west by parganabs Belhahans, Bela-Daulatabad, and Nizamabad. 
The total area in 1881 was 426-8 square miles, of wffiich 25'j-2 were cultivated, 
65 3 cultivable, and 102-3 barren. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent t\-as 423-4 square miles (256-7 cultivated, 65-0 cultivable, 101-7 bar- 
ren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit- 
rent (including, tvhere such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), -\vas 
Rs. 3,61,979; or, with local rates aad cesses, Rs. 4,27,870. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 7,71,677. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 887 inhabited vil- 
lages ; of which 461 bad loss than 2U0 inhabitants ; 236 had 
between 200 and 500: 125 between 500 and l.f'OO; 46 
betw-een 1,000 and 2,000; 11 between 2,000 and S,000; and 3 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Walidpur 
(5,343), Kopaganj (6,301), Man (14,945), Muhammadabad (9,154), and Muba- 
rakpnr (13,157;. The total population was 327,017 (160,267 females), giving 
a density of 766 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 273,720 Hindus (138,282 females) ; 53,293 Musalmans (26,983 females); 
and 4 Christians (2 females). 

The portion of the tahsil to the south of the Tons belongs to the southern 
main section of the district, the physical features of which 
have been sufficiently described in Part I. of the district 
notice. The tract north of the Tons consists of the hachlidr of the Chhoti 
Sarjii, which runs in a south-south-east direction, from parganah Sagri down 
the north-eastern face of parganah Muhammadabad to the boundary between the 
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latter parganah and parganah Ghosi. It then runs through the eastern corner of 
parganah Muhaminadahad and the upper parts of Mau N alhhanjan. This kachhdr 
country, as already stated, interrupts the continuity of the hangar which is 
found on either side of it. The characteristics of the hangar and kachhdr have 
been fully noticed in Part 1. Tiie rivers and streams of the tahsil are : the 
Tons, which forms the northern boundary for some distance, and then, turning 
south-eastward, passes through the north of parganah Muhammadabad, to join 
the Chhoti Sarju at t^ahroj, a little above the town of Mau. Below Sahroj, the 
united stream, under the name of the Sarju, traverses parganah Man Natbhanjan 
from north-west to south-east, and jiassing from it, flows through the north of 
pa>'ganah Zahiirahad of Ghazipur district, whence it finds its way to the Ganges, 
in the south of Ballia. The Basnai ndla forms for a short distance the northern 
boundary of parganah Muhammadabad with parganah Ghosi. South-west 
of the Sarjii, and in the same direction with it, run four lines of sw'amps, which 
have their outlets in streams, the three nearest to the Sarju flowing into the 
Bhainsahi, which forms the southern boundary of parganah Muhammadabad. 
The fourth line of swamps is, for the most part, further west than this tahsil; but 
the stream that flows from them forms the Mangai river, which is the south- 
western boundary of parganahs Karyat Mittn and Chiriakot. The second of 
these lines of swamps (counting west from the Sarju) forms a distinct stream, 
named (in Mr. Reid’s map) the Larui. To the swamps themselves, except the 
very large lake in the north-east of parganah Muhammadabad in the kachhdr 
country, which is known as the Narja Tal, distinct names are not apparently 
given. A glance at the mop will show that there are swamps in most parts of 
the tahsil, which, although they wholly or in great part dry up between Octo- 
ber and June, spread out in the rains into large temporary lakes. 

North of the watershed of the Tons both clay and sandy soils occur, the 
latter generally near the Tons and Sarju. Along the edge of the former stream 
is a narrow fringe of land known as the tai’i. This is liable to inundation, and, 
with the exception of a rvell-raised strip or knoll here and there, the land is 
light and poor. To the south of the watershed clay soils preponderate. 
Except near the Tons and Sarju, there are considerable tracts of rice land, for 
the irrigation of w'hich the numerous swamps and tanks are fully utilized. A 
considerable part of the rabi area is also irrigated from the same sources; 
where these are wanting, wells can be readily dug in most places, the water 
being rarely more than 20 feet from the surface of the ground. In the west 
centre of the tahsil, there is considerable waste land consisting of bare tisar 
plains. Patches of dhdk and other jungle are found scattered about the tahsil, 
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especially along the banks of the Mangai, hat these are of little value. All the 
parganahs of the tahsil, except Man Ndtbhanjan, are, it may he mentioned, 
divided into tappas, but this sub-division corresponds to no fiscal or other 
circumstance of present importance. 

The tahsil cannot be said to be well supplied in the matter of communica- 
tions. Its eastern and western portions are, however, tra- 
versed by two metalled roads ; the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur, rid 
Mau and Dohrighat ; and the Ghazipur-Azamgarh, passing through Chiriakot 
and Jahanaganj. A second-class road runs from the last named, at about 
two miles south of Azamgarb, east to Muhammadabad, and thence south-east to 
Mau. Third-class roads run from Muhammadabad to Sultanipur, to Shah- 
garb via Mubarakpur, to Jianpur (in parganah Sagi i), to Ghosi, and to Kopa- 
ganj. 

Spring crops and rice are the main products ; rice in the western part 

of the tahsil occupying 40 per cent, of the cultivated 
Froducts. „ „ . . 1 ■ 

area, bugar-rehniug, indigo-making, and cottou-spmning 

are the only manufactures of the tahsil. The sugar refineries in the various par- 
ganahs numbered at the time of settlement— in parganah Muhammadabad 307, 
in Chiriakot 106, in Mau Ndtbhanjan 21, and in Karyat Mittu 17. There were 
also in the whole tahsil 67 indigo factories, Mau with 1,178, and Mubarakpur 
with 1,140 looms, are by far the largest seats of coarse cloth manufacture in 
the district. Other places in this tahsil, such as Kopaganj, Adri, and Walid- 
pur, have many more looms than any town or village in the district outside 
this tahsil. Kopaganj possesses the only saltpetre refinery in the district. 

In parganahs Muhammadabad and Man Ndtbhanjan 23 per cent, of the 

, agricultural population were, at the time of the settlement, 

hammatiabad and landholciers and their families. Of these by far the oreat- 
Man Natbhanjan, Hindus. Among the Muhammadans the 

Saiyids and Shekhs of Muhammadabad and Walidpur were the most impor- 
tant. Proprietary communities still occupy most of these parganahs, in imper- 
fecT: pattiddii or MphaJdm tenures. The classes of which they consist are 
mainly: Donwdr Rajputs and Bhuinhars in Mau Natbhanjan ; and Nikumbb, 
Singhel, Birwar, Sakarwar, Parihar, Karamwar, Donwar, and Udmatia Raj- 
puts, with some Muhammadans, in the varions tappas of Muhammadabad. The 
chief individual holders of estates are : Mr. A. J. Sturmer of Kajha, who holds 
24 Singhel villages, which were lost to the old proprietors by their failure to 
pay the revenue and general contumacy ; Mr. 0. Hudson of Bagli Pinjra, who 
holds 9 villages of the same sort ; Babu Durga Parsh^d of Gorakhpur, who 
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bolds 10 villages similarly acquired ; and Musammat Banu Bibi of Mubammad- 
abad, the representative of Iin^m Bakhsh, a former kdnungo, who has 11 en- 
tire villages, besides shares in others. The names recorded in the share list 
of the villages of Muhammadahad and Man Naibhanjan show 10,275 as the 
actual number of landholders at the time of settlement, giving an average 
holding to each of 12‘35 acres. 

In Karyat Mittu and Chiriakot, 27 per cent, of the agricultural popula- 
tion consisted of landholders and their families. These 
aud'^ChidlS! were mainly Hindus, the proportion being 8,924 Hindus 

to 440 Midiammadans. The Hindu communities consist 
mostly of Riijnnts of the Gautam, Dikhit, Kakan, and Gautamia clans, together 
with a few Bhuinhars and Kayaths. The last, and the few Muhammadan pro- 
prietors, have their locale, principally, in villages in the immediate neighbour- 
liood of Chiriakot. There are few rich individual proprietors in the parganah ; 
the following only need be mentioned : the raja of Jaunpur, Baba Durga Par- 
shad, Ali Naki of Muhammadahad, and Shenmbar Sinh of Sachui. A greater 
part of the parganahs is held by old proprietors and communities in imperfect 
pattuldn tenure. The actual number of proprietors in the parganahs was, at 
the time of the settlement 4,140, and the average holding 8^ acres. 

In parganahs Muhammadahad and Mau Ndtbhanjan, 43 per cent, of the 
cultivated land was found to be in the possession of land- 
holding cultivators ; the non-proprietary cultivators were 
chiefly of the lower castes, such as Ahirs, Chamars, Bhars, Lunias, and Koiris. 
Of the tenant-held land, 61 17 per cent, was in the occupation of occupancy 
tenants ; the average occupancy holding was acres, and that of tenants- 
at-will acres. In parganahs Karyat Mittu and Chiriakot 49 per cent, of 
the cultivated land was cultivated by proprietors. Of the land held by tenants, 
who are mostly of the lower castes, but with a considerable proportion (17 per 
cent.) of Brahmans and Rajputs, 61 per cent, was occupancy land ; the aver- 
age size of the occupancy holding was 3| acres, and of holdings of tenants-at- 
will IJ acres. 

Prior to the fifth settlement no record of fiscal history is available, except 
the bare statement of the revenue demand. At the fifth 
settlement, made by Mr. Thomason in Muhammadahad and 
’ Mau Natbhanjan, and by Mr. Montgomery in Karyat Mittu and Chiridkot, in 
1835 36, an enhancement, of 31 and 43 per cent, respectively, was made in 
each of the two circles. [For fiscal purposes Muhammadahad and Mau Nat- 
bhanjan were treated at the recent settlement as one circle, and Karyat Mittu 
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and Chirakot as another.] A good deal of this euiiancenient was owing to 
the assessment of villages formerly held revenue-free. At the recent settle- 
ment there was a further enhancement in each parganah as follows : — in Mau 
Ndtbhanjan 58 per cent,, in Muhammadabad 57, in Cbiriakot 37, in Karyat 
Mittu 25. The enhancements followed upon a laborious investigation into the 
total rental of the tahsil, to arrive at which a very large number of different 
rent-rates, for different circles and classes of soils, were distinguished. 

Muhammadabad. — Parganah in tahsil of the same name : is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Sagri and Ghosi ; on the east by parganahs Bhaddon 
of Ballia and Zahurabad of Ghazipur ; on the south by parganahs Pachotar 
and Shadiabad of Ghazipur, and by parganahs Chiriakot and Karydt Mittu ; 
and on the west by parganah Nizamabad. The total area in 1881 was 307‘1 
square miles, of which 190‘8 were cultivated, 45‘1 cultivable, and 71'2 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 305'8 square miles 
(189'7 cultivated, 45'0 cultivable, 71*1 barreni. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates’, was Rs. 2,66,109 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 3,14,401. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultiva- 
tors was Rs. 5,78,197. Population (1881)238,442(116,979 females). Thepbysical 
features, (fee., of the parganah have been described in the tahsil article above. 

Muhammadabad Gohna. — Town situated on the Tons, capital of parganah 
and tahsil of the same name ; lies on an unmetalled road 12 miles east of the 
civil station. Latitude 26°-l'-40'' ; longitude 83'’-25''-35". The population 
was 2,568 in 1865 and 6,250 in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area was 
199 acres, with a total population of 9,154 (4,700 females', giving a density of 
46 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 3,888 (1,938 females) and Musalmans 
5,266 (2,762 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,392. The pre- 
sent population consists of landowners, agriculturists, petty bankers and traders, 
shopkeepers, weavers, and other artisans. Markets for miscellaneous commodi- 
ties are held four times a week, in different parts of the town and suburbs. 
There are about 300 looms and a few sugar-refineries. The town contains a 
munsifi, a first-class police-station with a pound attached to it, a sub-post-ofiSce 
and a parganah school. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by- 
taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 182-12-5 , 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,022-16-9. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Rs. 478-5-0), public works (Rs. 140), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Bs. 798-5-0. The returns showed 1,392 houses, of which 402 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs. 2-1-5 per house assessed and Be. o-i-4 per bead of population. 
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The site of the town seems to have been lon^ occupied as a settlement. 
The Singhel Rajputs of tappa Kayar have a tradition that it was occupied by 
their ancestors, and a tank in its environs, known as Thakurahi, is said to have 
been dug by the orders of the wife of one of their chiefs. The place has been 
held by Muhammadans from the early part of the loth century, apparently as 
a dependency of Mau. It was the residence of parganah officers and a Mzi 
under native rule, 

Nathupur. — Easternmost parganah of the Sagri tahsil : is bounded on 
the north by the G.;gra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the east and 
south-east by parganah Sikandarpur of the Ballia district ; and on the south- 
we.st and west by parganah Ghosi. The total area in 1881 was 122'0 square 
miles, of which 75 6 were cultivated, 18’2 cultivable, and 2S'2 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 121'9 square miles (75'5 
cultivated, 18 "2 cultivable, 28'2 barren). The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 71,262 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 87,016. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 1,92,814. Population (1881) 93,193 (46,831 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. (See SAaRf.) 
Nizamabad parganah. — See Azamgarh tahsil. 

Nizamabad.- — Capital of the parganah of the same name ; lies on the 
unmetalled Azamgarh-Nizdmabad road, 8 miles west of the head-quarters town. 
Latitude 26° 3' d" ; longtitude 83° 7' 10.'’' It is a straggling place, situated in 
several mauzas. Population (1881) 5,196 (2,683 females) : 3,254 Hindus and 
1,942 Musalraans. It has a second-class police-station and a sub-post-office. 
The residents are mostly agriculturists, landholders and petty traders. There 
are several weaving looms and a few sugar refineries. Retail markets for the 
sale of miscellaneous commodities are held twice a week. The fancy pottery 
made in Nizamabad by a family of potters resident in it has recently acquired 
a little celebrity. The art apparently came from Guzarat, whence the ances- 
tor of the potters is said to have accompanied Abdul Farah Nizamabad! in the 
reign of the Emperor ’Alamgir. The resident land-owning classes in the town 
are the Usmani and Siddiki Shekhs and the Gaur Kayaths of Nizamabad. 

A considerable number of villages belong to the former, most of which were 
grouped into an estate known as ‘ taluka kazi.’ Besides holding considerable 
landed property, the office of kanilngo is hereditary in the family of the Gaur 
Kayaths, six of whom are said to be at present employed as kdraingos in this 
district. 
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Nizamabad is an old town. It is said to have been a Hindu settlement 
previous to the Muhammadan occupation. The local tradition respecting its 
present name is that it is derived from a certain Shekh Nizam-nd-din, a saint 
whose tomb is pointed out in the town. The Gaur Kayaths, just mentioned, 
are said to have settled here about six hundred years ago. Under the Muham- 
madan emperors, a kazi and parganah officers were stationed here. Its 
decadence is said to date from the year 1763 A. D., when Jahan Khan, raja 
of Azamgarh, was killed near the town, in a struggle with an officer of the 
naw4b wazir’s, who had been sent to collect revenue, and the town was looted 
by the nawab wazir’s troopers. 

Palia. — Agricultural village of parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad j 
lies just above the unmetalled Mau-Sultanipur road, distant 8 and 20 miles 
from the tahsil and district head-quarters respectively. Latitude 25°-56'-35"; 
longitude 83°-29'-20." Population (1881) 2,347 (1,191 females) : all Hin- 
dus except 283 Musalmans, The village is the head-quarters of an estate held 
by a numerous body of Bajputs, 

Fhariha, — Village in parganah Nizamabad and the head-quarters tahsil j 
lies on the unmetalled road from Eani-ki-sarai to Powai, 11 miles from the 
district capital. Latitude 26°-0'-10‘'; longitude 83°-24'-25." Population 
(1881) 2,129 (1,075 females) : 903 Hindus and 1,226 Musalmans, The village is 
owned by a numerous body of Rantaras who are mostly well-to-do. 

Phulpur. — Village of parganah and tahsil Mahul ;lies 22 miles west of 
Azamgarh, and 8 miles south of the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 26^-4'- 50"; 
longitude 82'’-55'-45". Population (1881) 2,305:1,719 Hindus and 536 
Muhammadans. An unmetalled road connects it with the civil station, and a 
new nnmetalled road has lately been constructed to connect it with the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand railway station Shahganj. Its market is apparently of 
not more than 150 years standing, having been founded in the time of 
the rajas of Mahul. Phdlpur is famous for its sugar. There are above 
forty refineries in the village. Retail markets are held twice a week. The 
watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 
1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es. 112-2-9 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 513-3-9. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Es. 192), public works (Es. 140), and conservancy (Es. 72), amounted to Es. 404. 
The returns showed 376 houses, of which 142 were assessed with the tax, the incidence heing 
Es. 2-12-8 per house assessed and Ee. 0-2-9 per head of population. 

Powai.— -Village in parganah and tahsil Mahul; lies 30 miles from Az- 
amgarh by an unmetalled road, and 11 miles west of Ahraula, the tahsil head- 
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quarters. Latitndg 26’-9'-55'''': longitude 82°-47'-15'^. Population (1881) 
1,059 (488 females) : 773 Hindus and 286 Musalmans. It has a second-class 
police-station and a sub-post-office. The original inhabitants are said to have 
been Eajbhars who were ousted from their possessions by the ancestors of the 
present Saiyid population, and to w’honi is attributed the large mud-fort ot 
which the ruins still exist. 

Rani-ki-sarai. — See Sithwal. 

Ranipur Rajmo.— Large village of parganah NizSmabad in the head- 
quarters tahsil ; lies at the junction of the Jaunpur-Azamgarh and Azamgarh- 
Benares roads, 14 miles south-west of the district capital. Latitude 
25°-56'-50'' ; longitude 83°-3'-25". Population (1881) 2,326 (1,151 females) : 
all Hindus, except 122 Musalmans. The zamindars are Kunbis. 

Rasulpur, a/ias Rampur.— Village of parganah Nathupur and tahsil 
Sagri ; lies 40 miles east of the civil station, and 24 miles from the tahsil head- 
quarters. Latitude 26°-6'-55''; longitude 83°-49'-40". Population (1881) 
3,334 (1,787 females): 2,009 Hindus and 1,325 Musalmans. 

Raunapar. — Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 16 miles due 
north of Azamgarhby an unmetalled road, and 10 miles north-west of Jianpur, 
the tahsil capital. Latitude 26°-16'-20'^ ; longitude 83°-20''-0". Population 
(1881) 1,771 (879 females) : all Hindus, except 91 Musalmans. It has a second- 
class police-station, a sub-post-office, and a bi-weekly market. 

Sagri. — North-eastern tahsil of the district — comprising parganahs Go- 
Bjundaiies, ::rea, palpur, Sagri, Ghosi, and Nathupur — is bounded on tho 
north by parganahs Dhuriapar, Chillupar, and Salempur 
Majhaali of Gorakhpur district; on the east by Sikandarpur of Ballia district ; 
on the south by Muhammadabad and Nizimabad ; and on the west by Kauria. 
The total area in 1881 was 581'9 square miles, of which 361'6 were cultivated, 
97’3 cultivable, and 123‘0 barren. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 580'5 square miles (360’8 cultivated, 97’1 cultivable, 122‘6 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Ks. 4,22,929 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 5,02,594. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 9,17,191, 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 1,312 inhabited 
villages : of which 666 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 406 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 162 between 500 and 1,000; 63 

between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 7 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 7 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town contaiuing more than 5,000 inhabitants was HuLuii 
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(7,502). The total population was 447,455 (221,418 females), giving a density 
of 769 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there v,’ere 395, <37 
Hindus (195,275 females) and 51,718 Musalmans (26,143 females). 

The area included in the tahsi'l consists for the greater part of hangar, 

hut the kachhdr country of the Gogra and of the Chhoti 
Physical featnres. . .i,, o -l i - a 

Sarju constitutes a considerable portion of its area, cuieny 

in the centre and in the north-east. The characteristics of the hangar and kachhdr 
tracts have been stated at some length in Part I. {supra, pp. 14-17). The 
general drainage of the tahsil, with the exception of the northern face which 
borders the Gogra, has a south-easterly direction. The numerous swamps and 
streams of parganahs Gopalpur and Sagri find a passage for their surplus water 
into the Tons or Chhoti Sarju. In the eastern half of the tahsil, in parganahs 
Ghosi and Nathupur, there are a few streams that feed the great lakes, such 
as the Tisui, which falls into the Pakri Peiva lake. The Basnai and Pharai 
ndlas are the southern and northern boundaries, between parganahs Ghosi and 
Mnhammadabad, and between parganahs Ghosi and Nathupur, in the extreme 
south-east of the tahsil. The Pharai ndla is also the boundary between Nathd- 
pur and Sikandarpur (of Ballia district) for some distance. The Haha ndta 
is merely the outlet from the Ratoi Tal into the Gogra. Mention has been 
made in Part I. of the system of swamps and streams and of the lakes found in 
this part of the district. The principal lakes are the Salona Till in Sagri, the 
Pakri Pewa Tal in Ghosi and the Ratoi Tal in parganah Nathupur. These are 
all in the kachhdr country. In the hangar are the Manchhil lake in parganah 
Ghcsi, and a long and comparatively narrow chain of swamps in parganah 
Sagri. 

In parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur only about one-fourth of the cultivated 
area is rice land. The soil of the rice land is clay {maligdr), but the prevailing 
soil of the hangar is halsundar or loam. In the kachhdr country the lands nearest 
the river are known as dewdras ; but there is a large tract lying at the back of 
these, which is also of alluvial soil, and little less waterlogged in the rains than 
the dewdras themselves. Mr. Reid mentions an ancient tradition concerning 
the Gogra : “ The great bed in w'hich it may disport itself is 8 miles broad, and 
after keeping on one side for a thousand years, the river changes to the other. 
During the current period it is on the north side. The southern limit 
of its bed is the bank which marks the boundary of the hangar country. 
But, though it may be running now in the northern half of its bed, it 
does not content itself with one or any permanent channels, nor does it 
allow the southern part of its bed to forget its existence.” The removal 
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and reconstruction of detodras, therefore, are familiar processes. The soil of 
the kachhdr circle is sandy and is generally inferior to that of the hangar. The 
higher parts of the country are occupied by the village sites, and round them 
is often foand good land ; but the outlying land is very poor and cannot be 
cropped with profit every year. As might be expected from the nature of the 
country, the kachhdr is not so densely populated as the hangar. Huts of 
tamarisk and grass are the only habitations. In the dewdras especially there 
are large tracts of culturable waste, the rank herbage of which gives food to 
large herds of cattle. The above description applies also, generally, to the 
hdngar and kachhdr of parganahs Ghosi and Nathupur. 

Considering the nature of the tract and the difficulties it presents, the 
tahsil is fairly supplied with communications. The Azam- 
garh-Gorakhpur and Ghazipur-Gorakhpur first-class roads 
pass through the centre of the tahsil, meeting at Dohrighaton the Gogra. The 
Azamgarh-Fyzabad, now a second-class road, skirts the west of the tahsil, 
through parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur. There are numerous third-class 
roads, which join the main roads just mentioned, and connect the larger towns 
and villages. 

Only about one<fourth of the cultivated area of parganahs Sagri and 
Gopalpur is rice land. In the hdngar country all kinds 
of spring crops can be raised. In the kachhdr country a 
peculiar crop is the rice called sokan, which seems unfitted to grow anywhere 
except in the soaking soil of the kachhdr. After the land has been cleared of 
this crop, peas or vetches or other rabi crops are sown. In the dewdras barley 
and peas, and in places sugarcane, are growm. The other kharif crops, owing 
to the liability to injury from floods, rarely turn out well. In Ghosi and Nathu- 
pur parganahs the great kharif crop in the kachhdr country is rice, chiefly 
of the sokan quality. Throughout the kachhdr the swamps and old beds of 
the Gogra and Chhoti Sarju are filled with tbmi or wild rice. In the hdngar 
the usual rabi crops are grown along with sugarcane, wdiich is not, however, so 
profitable a crop here as elsewhere. A little poppy is grown in favourable places 
throughout the tahtil. The chief markets in the tahsil are the Nainijor and 
Chapri bazars on the Gogra, which, during the rainy season, are moved, the 
former to Baba-ka-bazar and the latter to Ausanpur, both on the south bank of 
the Chhoti Sarjfi. These markets are chiefly marts for imports, and much of 
the grain and other produce landed at them passes far beyond the limits of 
the tahsil. 
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About one-fourth of the agricultural population in parganahs Sagri and 
^ . Gopalpur were, at the last settlement, proprietors and their 

ganahs Saga aud Go- families. These were chiefly Hindus, Bhuinhars of the 
Gautam and Birwar clans, and Rajputs of the Surhanian, 
Eathor, Birwar, Ujain, and Kausik clans. There were a few Misr Brahmans 
and Kayaths in parganah Gopalpur. The tenures were chiefly imperfect pat- 
tiddri with shares based on ancestral rights, and Ughaddm. The only large pro- 
prietors were Babu Durga Prasad, the Edja of Jaunpur, and the Babus of 
Sidhari in parganah Nizamabad. The bulk of the parganahs was held by 
proprietary communities. The number of landholders in the parganahs was 
12,213, and the average share of cultivated land to each, 8-^ acres. 

Of the agricultural population in parganahs Ghosi and Rathupur about 
16 per cent, were, at the time of the recent settlement. 
Ghost and ITatlTpur. landholders and their families. These were chiefly Hindus ; 

the prevailing proprietary castes being in parganah Ghosf, 
Bhuinhars ; and in parganah Nathupur, Misr Brahmans, Mai Kunbfs, Kakan 
and Chandel Rajputs, and Muhammadans. The recorded proprietors of the 
two parganahs numbered 7,299, giving an average of 14 acres of cultivated 
land to each landholder. Most of the land was held by proprietary communi- 
ties, the chief individual landholders being the Babus of Siirajpur. 

In parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur about 49 per cent, was cultivated by 
landholders. The tenant population was chiefly low caste, 

iiahs°Sagii”and^Go- all the high-caste population having apparently retained 
palpur. their proprietary rights. Fifty-seven per cent, of the 

tenants had occupancy rights, and 48 per cent, of the land they cultivated 
was held in that right ; average size of holdings of hereditary tenants was 2 J 
acres, and of tenants-at-will, 1|. 

In parganahs Ghosi and Nathupur landholders cultivated 38 per cent, of 
the land The non-proprietary tenants included only 12 

and in parganahs i r j ^ ^ ^ j 

Ghosi and Naihupur. pgr cent, of high-caste people, chiefly Bhuinhars and Raj- 
puts, generally the descendants of former zamindars. Of the land cultivated 
by tenants 52^ per cent, only was held in occupancy right. The average size 
of the holdin<rs of tenants who had some occupancy land, tvas 3J acres and of 


those without 2 acres. 

The four parganahs of the tahsil were treated, for assessment purposes in 
the last settlement, as two circles. The first of these com- 
parganahs b*ftgri and prised parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur. There is little of 
Gopalpur ; general importance to be learnt regarding the fiscal history of 
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these parganahs previous to the fifth settlement. Mr. Montgomery completed 
the settlement of parganah Sagri in 1834, and that of Gopftlpur in 1887. His 
assessment was based chiefly on the patw&ris and kamingos’ papers, checked 
by persona! inquiry regarding rents and by inspection of the lands. Mr. Mont- 
gomery's assessment was an enhancement, at the rate of about 27 per cent., on 
that of the preceding settlement | but the demand appears to have been regu- 
larly collected, without recourse to the severer processes for recovery, until 
the current settlement. The assessment made by Mr. Reid amounted to 
Es. 1,67,152 in parganah Sagri, being an increase of 33 per cent., and in Gopal- 
pur toRs. 37,986, at the rate of 31 percent. This enhancement was in great 
part due to the very large increase of cultivation. 

In parganah Nathupur are 101 villages, and in parganah Ghosi is 1, which 
and of parganahs were permanently settled by Mr, Jonathan Duncan, in 
Ghost and Nathupur. 1792, along with the rest of the Benares province. The 
rest of the parganahs were settled by Messrs. Thomason and Montgomery 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 in 1836-37. There is now no material on record 
for a fiscal history of the circle previous to 1836, except the bare list of jamas. 
These are given below, and the jamas of the fifth and current settlements are 
added for convenience of reference: — 


First settlement 




Ghosi. 

Rs. 

... 68,574 

Nathupur, 

Rs. 

26,355 

Second 

}> 


• M 


... 60,886 

19,481 

Third 



... 

• •• 

... 62,231 

20,184 

Fourth 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 63,892 

19,303 

Fifth 

a 

... 



... 94,006 

35,313 

Sixth ( 

current) settlement 

• •• 

... 

1,35,434 

46,866 


A progressive jama was in each case imposed at the recent settlement, 
commencing at Rs. 1,12,731 in Ghosi, and Es. 39,010 in Nathupur, in 1283 
fasli, and reaching the maxima, which are the amounts shown in the state- 
ment, in 1287 fasli (1879 A. D.) Besides this jama, a supplementary demand 
was imposed on certain villages that, being liable to inundations from the 
Gogra, were excepted from the general settlement of the circle. The amounts thus 
separately assessed were : Es. 745 on account of 4 mauzas in parganah Ghosi, 
and Rs. 2,687 on account of 11 mauzas in parganah Nathupur. These were 
sanctioned for the full term of the settlement. The enhancement at the sixth 
settlement was a large one, amounting to 44 and 42 per cent, on the previous 
demands, which had again been a still greater increase (55| per cent.l on that 
of the fourth settlement. The last-mentioned enhancement was, to the extent 
of 17^ per cent., due to the assessment of land previously held revenue-free, 
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and the remaining enhancement was considered fully warranted by the large 
margin of good culturable waste that was available. Regarding the further 
increase at the sixth settlement, it should be observed that it was arrived at by 
ascertaining the fair average rent rates. It does not, of course, include the 
assessment on the permanently-settled villages. 

Sagn. — Parganah of tahsil of the same name : is bounded on the north 
by the Gogra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the east by parganah 
Ghosi ; on the south by parganahs Muhammadabad and Kizamabad ; and on 
the north-west by parganah Gopalpur. It is in shape like a trapezoid, having 
its northern and southern boundaries parallel to each other and its eastern 
boundary at right angles to those two. Ihe total area in 1881 was 229 2 
square miles, of which 145 5 were cnltiv'ated, 37’7 cultivable, and 46 0 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 228‘1 square miles 
(145 0 cultivated, 37-5 cultivable, 45‘6 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,72,192 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 2,03,585. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
cultivators was Rs. 3,48,729. Population (1881) 178,533 (87,843 females). 
The physical features, &c., of the parganah have been described in the tahsil 
article above. 

Sarai Mir. — Town of parganah Nizamabad and tahsil Azamgarh ; lies 18 
miles west of Azamgarh by an unmetalled road. Latitude 26'’-2'-0'''' ; longitude 
82°-58''“0". The population was 3,468 in 1865 and 4,722 in 1872. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 98 acres, with a total population of 5,238 (2,562 
females), giving a density of 33 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 2,993 (1,386 
females), and Musalmans 2,245 <,1,176 females). The number of inhabited 
houses was 957. There are a few sugar refineries and a large number of looms. 
Markets are held twice a week. The town contains a second-class police-station, 
a sub-post-office, and an encamping-ground. The watch and ward of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During I8S1-S2 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es. 41-6-8 from 
the preceding year, gave a total Income of Bs. 888-1-8. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 492,) public works (Rs. 30), and conservancy (Rs. 196-8-0), amounted to Rs 718-8-0. The 
returns showed 967 houses, of which 532 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Es. 1*9-6 per house assessed and Be. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

The original name of the town was Kbarewan. It was apparently held 
by Muhammadans as far back as the 15 th century. In the early part of the 
16th century a Siifi, Saiyid AH, who was known under the name of Shdh 
Askik^n or Shah AU Askikan, settled in the vicinity of Kharewan, having 
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come from Jaunpur, where some of his relatives had held office in the time 
of the Emperor Sikandar Lodi. It is said that under Saiyid Ali’s auspices a 
new settlement was made in 943 Hijri (1536 A.D.) and named Murtazabad ; 
but the name did not gain currency, and the place became known as Sarai Mir. 
On the outskirts of the town there is a large mausoleum, built partly of block 
kankar and partly of sandstone, in the Pathan style, known as the mansoleum 
of Lai Khan ; but nothing is now told of Lai Khan, except that be and his 
brothers were residents in the neighbourhood about the time of Saiyid A If. 
The tomb of Saiyid Ali still exists, and a fair is held at it once a year. The 
proprietors of the village are Saiyids. The nucleus of their proprietary rights 
is the village of Khudkashta, which was held by them as milk, and is now 
settled with them in proprietary right. 

Sithwal- — Village of parganah Nizamabad in the huzur tahsil ; lies on 
the Azamgarh-Jaunpur road, 6 miles south-west of the town of Azamgarh. 
Latitude 26°-0'-2 5"; longitude 83°-9'-15". Population (1881) 2,138 (1,002 
females) : all Hindus e-xcept 124 Musalmans. The village is best known by the 
name of Rani-ki-sarai, a bazar established by Rani Ratanjot (wife of raja Har> 
bans), a Bais Rajputin of Kharakpur in parganah Belhabans. It has retained 
its importance owing to its being a halting stage on a main line of road 
traffic in this district. It is in a thriving condition and has a number of looms 
and sugar refineries. The village is owned by a numerous body of Bhuinb^rs 
who are mostly well-to-do. There is a police outpost and an encamping- 
gronnd. 

Sultanpur. — Large village in parganah Nathiipur and tahsil Sagri ; lies 
30 miles east of the tahsil head-quarters, and 38 miles from the civil station. 
Latitude 26°-9'-55'''' ; longitude 83'’-50'-5". Population (1881)4,598 (2,339 
females) ; all Hindus except 335 Musalmans It is better known by the name 
of Sultanpur Barahgawan. It is divided into eight pattis and the lands 
belonging to each are formed into 12 purds or hamlets. It contains a first-class 
police-station located in Madhiiban, one of its hamlets, and a sub-post-offioe. 
A market is held once a week. 

Sumenda. — Large village in parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; lies 
about 10 miles west of the town of Muhammadabad, and 4 miles south-east 
of Azamgarh. Latitude 26’-0'-23" ; longitude 83’-15''-57'''. Population 
(1881) 2,878 (1,429 females) : all Hindus, except 42 Musalmans. The village 
is owned by a large community of Parihar Rajputs, many of whom are said 
to be absent in service at Haidarabad. It is a station of the Great Trigonomet- 
rical Survey. 
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Surajpur ~Lnrge village in parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; on the 
Gogra, 32 and 20 miles north-east of the ci%’il station and tahsil head-quarters 
respectively. Latitude 29°-13'-20®’ ; longitude 83°-39'-50''''. It is connected 
with the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 
4,492 (2,391 females) : all Hindus, except 259 Musalmans. It is the seat of 
the Kurhanian Bhdinhars. A market is held twice a week. 

Tarwa. — Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon ; lies close to the Udanti 
nala, 11 miles east of the tahsil head-qu xrters and 30 miles south of Azamgarh. 
Latitude 25°-44'-50'' ; longitude 83°-12'-25'''. Population (1881) 3,338 (1,696 
females) : 2,361 Hindus and 977 Musalmans. It has a first-class police- 
station, a sub-post-office, and a bi-weekly market. 

Walidpur Bhira.— Large but irregular-shaped village in parganah and 
tahsil Muhummadabad ; is situated on the Tons, 12 miles from Azamgarh. 
Latitude 26°-3'-35"; longitude 83°-25'-30''. The unmetalled Mnhammadabad- 
Ghosi road passes through it, and is here joined by the unmetalled road from 
Kopd. The population was 2,599 in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area 
was 145 acres, with a total population of 5,343 (2,765 females), giving a 
density of 36 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 2,520 (1,291 females), Musal- 
mans 2.823 1,474 foimiles . The number of inhabited houses was 839. There 
are upwards of 225 looms, and markets are held twice a week. The village 
is in a high state of cultivation. The proprietors are Shekhs. The Fdruki 
Shekhs of Walidpur Bhira are a well-known family. Their ancestor was 
Makhdum Shekh Mushaiyid of Jaunpur, who received a grant of land at 
"Walidpur from Sultan Husain of Jaunpur, 
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PREFACE TO GHAZIPUR 


The presence in the district of the head-quarters of the Benares 
Opium Agency and of the Tobacco Farm for raising tobacco from 
foreign seed rendered it necessary, or at least desirable, to give 
some account of the processes of cultivation and manufacture of 
these products. Thanks are due to Messrs. Hastings and Gregory 
of the Opium Department, and to Mr. G. W. Caine of the Tobacco 
Farm, for the valuable information they have supplied. In other 
matters, the notice has aimed at giving a fairly complete account 
of the district, including its interesting archaeological remains, 
without repeating anything already described for other districts- 
The work has been compiled by Mr. J. E, Gill, C.S., who through- 
out received the greatest assistance from Mr. W. Irvine, C.S., the 
Collector. 

F. H. F. 

Naini Tal : V 

The 1th August, 1883. J 

The proofs of half the volume remained to be passed 
through the Press when Mr. Fisher left, so that it has not been 
possible to issue it till now. 

J. P. H. 


Ajllahabad : 

The l^th January, 1884. 
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GKA'ZIPtJR. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

GHi^ZlPUE/ a district in the Benares Division, lies between 25° IS' 29'' 
to 25° 56' north latitude, and 83° 21' 26" to 84° 07' 
17" east longitude. *It is bounded on the west by 
Jaunpur; on the north-west and north by Azarngarh ; on the east by the newly- 
formed district of Bahia, till lately a sub-division of Ghazipur ; on the south- 
east by Shahabad in the Lower Provinces ; and on the south-west by Benares. 
The adjoining sub-divisions of surrounding districts are ; in Azarngarh, par- 
ganahs Deogaon and Belhabans of tahsil Deogaon and parganahs Chiriakot 
and Muhammadabad of tahsil Muhammadahad ; in Bahia, parganahs Bhadaon, 
Sikandarpur, Lakhnesar and Kopachit "West of tahsil Basra, and parganah Bahia 
in the tahsil of the same name; in Shahabad, parganahs Bhojpur and Chausa of 
the Baxtir sub-division, and parganah Chainpur of the Bhabhiia sub-division; in 
Benares, parganahs Narwan, Barhwal, and Barah of the Chandauli tahsil, and 
Katehar of the Benares tahsil ; and, in Jaunpur, tappa Chandwak of tah.sil Kara- 
kat. The form of the district is an irregular oval with the greatest length from 
west to east. The maximum length is 64, and the maximum breadth from north 
to south 40 miles. By the new cadastral survey the area appears as 1,488’20 
square miles, of which 1,106 lie to the north, and SS2 to the south of the Ganges, 
which traverses the district from west to east. From a return furnished to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce in 1880, it would appear that, of the 
total area, 1,006'3 square miles are under cultivation, 131'5 are cultuiable, and 
335’2 barren.® 

For administrative and fiscal purposes, the district is divided into four 
tahsils, of which three, viz., Sayyidpur-Bhitari, Ghazi- 
pur, and Korantadih, lie to the north, and the fourth, 

* This notice has been compiled from the following (amongst other) sources:— Historical 
end Statistical Memoir of the Ohdzipnr District, l>v Wilton OMliain, B.d S-, LL.D , (Part I.. !»70, 
and Part II.. 1876); Sir H. M. Elliot’s Haces of the TV - It' P. (edition of 186!) hj John Beames, 
B.CS); Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of Initia, a toIb. (Triihner & Co., 18b7 77) ; Selections from 
ike Duncan Kecords, 2 vols., hy A. Shahcspe.ir, B.O.S. (Benares, 18TS) ; Ditto, unpuhli-hed vol., 
by P. Robinson ; Blochmanu’s Gladwin’s Ditto, 2 vols. (iSiiu) ; Geiieial Cunning'- 

ham Archeological Survey Reports, I., XII.; Gamliie’s Jfantiiil of Imtian limbus ; the yearly 
Administration Reports of the North-West Proiinees and Oudh Government and its subor- 
dinate departments ; and brief notes, acknowledged in the fo tnotes, by various officers now 
or formerly posted in the district. '.Major Barron, B S.C.. Deputy Snporiiiteiident, 

Ghazipur Revenue Survey, has kindly fnrnished the following latitudes and longitudes, for 
extreme limits of the district, including Zahurabad. 

South 1 Latitude 
f Longitude 

® But this total ) 

of the actuil area. The dstaile of cuUiyated and uncultiyated areas are not yet available. 


Administrative divisions. 


25° 

56' 

00" 

East 

r Latitude 

... 25° 

38' 

17" 

83° 

50' 

47" 

\ Longitude 

... 84 ° 

07' 

17" 

25° 

18' 

20" 

West 

f Latitude 

2i° 

29' 

15" 

83° 

38' 

00" 

( Longitude 

!!! 83° 

21' 

26" 



ADaiNISTRATIVE DIVISIOXS. 


Zamaniah, to the south of the Ganges. This division into tahsils is, com- 
paratively speaking, a modern one, having been introduced by the British 
in 1809. 

Under the Musalman administration the sarkar of Ghazipur formed part 
of the siibah of Allahabad, and was divided into 
seventeen parganahs,^ viz. : — 


Sarkar Gliaziour. 


Muhamrnadabad Parhdbdri. 
Karydt Pali. 

Ga.riia {Gandhd), 

Dihma (Dihbd). 

Ballia. 

ZoAiidniah. 

Chaunsa (Chausa), 

Belhabans (Bilhabans). 


Bahariabad {Bahriabad). 

Sayyidpior Namdi. 

Ghdzipur. 

Pachotar. 

Karandah [Karandd), 

Baldich {BaA'dich.). 

Zahilrabad. 

Lakhnesar. 

Kopachit (KopacliMt). 

Of these parganahs only those whose names are printed in italics are 
included in the present district. Chaunsa, in 1818, finds a place in the Shaha- 
bad district of the Patna division, and Belhabans in the Azamgarh district. 
On the other hand, three parganahs, which in Akbar’s time were included in 
the sarkar of Jaunpur, now form part of this district. Two of them, viz., 
Kliunpur and Shadiabad, form separate parganalis, the third, Bhitari, has been 
joined to Sayyidpur. Mahiiich, which originally belonged to the Chunar 
sarkar, has long been included in the Ghazipur district. 

The following is a brief notice of the names of some of the parganahs : — 
Bahariabad, from a celebrated saiirt, AJalik Eahri, whose tomb is in the 
chief village of the ptrganah. Sayyidpur, formerly Sayyidpur Namdi, from 
a holy man named Sayyid Shah Namad. Ghdzipur, from the founder of the 
city of Ghazipur, Malik-us-SadaJ Ghazi. Pachotar seems io mean North-West. 
There is a large clan of Dikhit Riijputs settled in this parganah, who call them- 
selves Pachotrias or Pachtorias, The late Mr. Slierring (Hindu castes, I., 209) 
considered that they gave the name to the parganah, but it seems more probable 
that they took their name from the parganah, and that it was known by its pre- 
sent name before their colonisation of it. Bardich ; this parganah, which now 
forms part of the Ghazipur parganah, has never been satisfactorily identified. 
Sir H.M. Elliot, in his Supplemental Glossary (11., 11 -5), identifies it with the mahal 
of Bhitauli on the Gringi river, while Mr. Oldham (Alemoir, I., 82), is inclined to 
identify it with the talukaof Bar.aich, which originally consisted of seventeen vil- 
lages, but was broken up in lS'41-42. Karydt Pali is now a portion of the 

> Elliot, Suppl. Gloss, II., p. 114 and BlocUniann’s ACii-i-Ah/jari, II., 423. The orthography 
of many of the Dames is very conflicting; a few of the duplicate spellings have been added ia 

brackets. 
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Muhammadabad parganah, and the name has died out. Garha is so called from 
the hollowed-out shape of the parganah, which forms a gently-sloping shallow 
valley on the east side of the Mangai. Zamdniah; the old name of this parganah 
was Madan Banaras. The town of Zamaniah, from which the parganah derives 
its present name, was founded in 1560 A.D. by Khan Zaman, a distinguished 
warrior, who conquered the district in the reign of Akbar. Khdnpur, originally 
Khanpur Chamki, was so named by a nobleman entrusted with the building of 
the bridge over the Gumti at Jaunpur. He bore the title of Khan-i-khanan, and 
on the occasion of a hunting expedition to the forest which covered what is 
now the Kbanpur parganah, he bestowed the country round his tents on a 
dancing-girl named Chamki, calling the grant Kbanpur Chamki. Shddiabad; 
originally Sadiabad, from Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik Mardan, brother 
of Malik Bahri, who first conquered the parganah. The tombs of Malik Mardan 
and Sadi in the chief village of the parganah are much venerated. 

There are fifteen reporting police stations in the district, and three muu- 
Police and civil juris- ^1* Sayyidpur, Ghazipur and Korautadih. 

dictions. 'pjjg following table will show at a glance the existing 

divisions (18S2) for revenue and general administration, and details of the 
revenue, population and police jurisdictions of each division : — 
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There are two subordinate judges, one of w'hom exercises the powers 
of a munsif in pargauah Pachotar ; but the highest court is that of the civil and 
sessions judge, whose jurisdiction extends also over the neighbouring district of 
Ballia. The district statf ordinarily consists of the magistrate-collector, a 
joint or assistant magistrate with full powers, two deputy collectors with full 
powers, and a third in charge of the treasury. There is a bench of honorary 
magistrates for the city of Gbuzipur, and two honorary magistrates, one for the 
Sayyidpur tahsil and the other for Muhamraadabad parganah. 

The district may be described as a well-w’atered fertile plain, sloping 
gradually from north-west to south-east. Although 

General appearance. n ^ i „ 

there are no forests, the general appearance is that of 

a well-wooded country, mango and other groves being dotted about in profusion. 
Solitary pifal and tamarind trees here attain a magnificent growth, and occa- 
sionally form a striking feature in the landscape. Although not so green 
as the country north of the Gogra, yet the district is far less arid-looking 
than the districts further west, being traversed by numerous streams, some of 
considerable size. 

The general level of the upland tract gradually falls from a height of about 
250 feet above the mean sea level in the west, to a 

TTpi gHttt ^ ** 

height of about 200 feet above the sea in the east of 
the district. This general upland level is from ten to twenty feet above the 
highest, and fifty to seventy feet above the lowest, level of the Ganges ; in some 
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few places it attains a greater elevation. The following are the principal Great 
Trigonometrical Survey stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude 
of each, and the height above mean sea level : — ' 


Parganah. 

Name of station. 

Latitude, 

Longitude. 

Height in feet. 

Shadiabad 

Sajyidpur-Bhitari ... 

j> ••• 

Kanaun ... 

Barhanpur 

Gaura 

S5°43' 3-62" 
25°32' 6-83" 
25“37'59 16" 

83°26' 18-56'' 
83°26'28 87" 
83°17' 4-76" 

270-52 

278-58 

289- 


The following bench-marks may also be mentioned : — 


Bench-mark. 

Height in feet 
above Karachi, 
mean sea level. 

Position of levelling staff. 

Station Church, under portico of 

226-64 

Over the letters engraved on 

south-east face. 


4th paved step north-east side of mid- 

Collector’s Court-house between 

22S’14 

die doorway, 

GTS 

Over the letters ^ engraved on 

Cthand 7th doorways from north. 

i 

paved flioor of east verandah. 


The soils of the district may be classified according to their composition, 
Soils: classified accord- or their position. According to their composition 
ing to composition, they are: — ;1) Balua, a sandy light soil; (2) doras, 

a dry silicious loam ; (3) matiydr, a more clayey loam ; and (4) karel, a black 
soil, resembling the mdr of Bundelkhand This last soil is common in all the 
lowland formations, especially in the east of the district, and is also 
found in the upland tracts south of the Ganges, and near the Karamnasa. 
The black soil, which contains much alumina, can with difficulty be traversed 
during the rains ; and when it dries up, it splits into innumerable cracks and 
fissures. The black soil produces a good spring crop, without irrigation, and 
even without cold season rain, when it has been submerged in the rainy season. 
Indeed, irrigation is ordinarily impossible, owing to the cracks which swallow 
up the water applied to the surface ; but the character of the soil is improved if 
sand is spread over it, and irrigation then becomes practicable. According to 

position, the soils are divided into upland and lowland 
and according to position. ^ . 

1 lie rise from the lower to the higher plain is every- 
where perceptible; and though sometimes met with at the distance of several 
miles fiom any river, it will invariably be found on examination to have been 
‘Kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. K, Hennessey, Survey of India (Trigonometrical) Branch. 
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and Icanhar. 


the bank of a river, in the former channel of which the lowland has been formed 
by fluvial deposits. 

The upland tracts of the district are generally fertile ; but without irriga- 
Capabilities of upland ^'0°' c®'*! weather rain, they will not produce a 

country. spring crop. A considerable extent of land is under 

rice cultivation. The soil has, in the northern part of the district, between the 

Mangai and the Bhainsahi, a tendency to produce 
the efflorescent salt called reh, which is most injurious 
to vegetation ; and this tendency is much increased by the obstruction to 
the drainage of the country, consequent on rice cultivation. Soils which, if well 
washed by thorough drainage, would be entirely free from reh, develop it when 
water is allowed to stagnate upon them till it evaporates, any salts held in solu- 
tion being then left in deposit on the surface of the ground. A considerable extent 

of upland country is also rendered unproductive by the 
presence at the surface of kankar. In some places 
this crops out in masses at the surface ; in others it is only found by penetra- 
ting through thirty or forty feet of clay. It exists in some localities as a solid 
and compact mass, which might almost be called a rock ; in others as a coarse 
gravel, mixed with fine grains of a ferruginous gritty substance. The rocky 
and massive kankar can for years resist the action of a violent current ; 
while the small kankar, mixed with iron-stone gravel, renders the soil in which 
it exists peculiarly friable. 

In the lowland fluvial deposits there is no kankar, no reh, and, except in 
Capabilities of lowland very recent formations, little sand at the surface. The 
tracts. higher parts of the lowlands, only liable to occasional 

submersion from the river, bear all kinds of crops except rice. In the event 
of an unusually high flood, the kharif or rainy season crops are lost ; but the 
cultivator is compensated by an abundant spring harvest. Many extensive 
tracts of lowland have never within the memory of man been submerged. In 
the intermediate levels, that is, those liable to annual submersion, only spring 
crops are grown. The lowest lying lands, deposited by the Ganges in years 
when there has been a scanty rainfall, and consequently a slow current, produce 
hot-weather rice; or else, without ploughing, they are sprinkled with oat or wheat 
seeds after the end of the rains, and produce an abundant crop. These low- 
lying muddy tracts are frequently sown before they have consolidated suffl- 
ciently for a man to walk on them; and the operation of scattering the seed,, a 
very difficult and dangerous one, is entrusted to boys, who sprinkle it as they 
swim through the fluid mud. The higher part of the lowlands is the most 
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fertile land in the district, and-the spring crops are magnificent ; unbroken 
sheets of barley and wheat may be seen stretching for miles along the 
banks of the Ganges. The older deposits of the Ganges are always 
fertile. 

The newly-formed sandy deposits adjacent to the river generally produce 
Sandy new formation of o“lj thatching grass (sarpat or dlionrh), which grows 

height of twelve or sixteen feet ; but when, be- 
neath a layer of two or three feet deep of sand, there exists a stratum of clay, 
the cultivation of melons is possible. A very large extent of land in this dis- 
trict is occupied with melon cultivation. The plant spreads itself over the 
sand, but derives all its moisture and nourishment from the lower stratum. 
Deep holes are bored down to the clay beneath, and in them the young melons 
are planted. The holes are then filled with loose sand. 

The principal rivers are the Ganges, the Gangi, the Mangai, the Besu, 
the Sarju, the Karamnasa, the Giimti, the Udanti, and 
the Bhaiusahi. The course of all the rivers on the 
north of the Ganges is from north-west to south-east, and the whole district 
is consequently divided into a series of doctbs, the rivers forming which 
flow separately into the Ganges. The most westerly 
is that between the Gdmti and the Gangi ; this is 
about thirty miles long, and from two to eight broad. 
The next is between the Gangi and the Besu, and is 
about thirty-two miles long and has an average breadth of eight miles. It 
narrows to a sharp point where the Besu joins the Ganges. The third is a 
very long and narrow strip between the Besu and the 
Mangai; it is more than fifty miles long and from two 
to eight broad. Where the two rivers enter parganah Shadiabad, it is more than 
eight miles broad, and then gradually narrows till just north of Gbazipur itself 
it is only two miles broad ; it then expands again till opposite Korantadih, and 
from here (as the Mangai falls into the Sarju and not into the Ganges), it 
turns north-east and includes nearly the whole of parganah Garha. The fourth 
is a broad tract between the Mangai and the Sarju, 
stretching from the north of parganah Pachotar to 
the place where the two rivers meet. It is forty miles^long and from 4 to 16 
broad, and includes Pachotar, Zahiirabad, and Dihma. 

The Ganges enters the district a few miles^west of Sayyidpur, and flows 
The Ganges ^ south-easterly direction until it approaches Zama- 

niah. Then it turns sharply to the north, running in 


Doibs, Gurati-Gangi. 
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Bera-Hangai. 
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Its rise. 


t£at direction for ten miles, when it again swings sharply to the right and' 
runs in an easterly direction past the city of Ghazipur, forming in the rains 
a magnificent reach of water on either hand, fully two thousand yards broad. 
East of Ghazipur, it splits into three channels, which enclose very large 
islands, forming part of the Sherpur-Reotipur taluka. It again unites its 
channels at the south-east corner of the Zamaniah parganah and flows in a- 
north-easterly direction past Korantadih, leaving the district at its eastern 
extremity. Its total length in this district is eighty miles. It receives on 
its left bank the Giimti, the Gangi, and the Besu; 
and on its right, the Karamnasa. Into it, there- 
fore, ultimately drain all the surplus waters of the district. Its breadth 

and velocity vary very greatly in the dry and rainy 
Its breadth. , , . ■ 

seasons, la the dry season ttie breadth at Ghazipur is 

not more than eight hundred yards, while at its fullest, in August, it measures 

at least a mile. The maximum rise is said to be forty- 

five feet in the west, and thirty-five feet in tlie east, of the 

district, and is sometimes remarkably sudden; as, for instance, in the month of 

June of this year (1882), when it suddenly rose fourteen feet in twenty -four 

hours. The bed consists of mixed sand and mud, with occasional patches of 

kankar. Tlie banks are in places steep, in others shelving ; the rule being that 

a shelving bank is faced by a precipitous one. 

The course of the river is continually changing, the strong current being 

Action of the Ganges on ’'^^ry destructive to the old ujfiand formations. The 

its banks, action of the river in destroying upland and forming 

lowland, is very simple. At a!! curves in the rivei’, the current, setting against 

the concave or outer side of the curve, undermines and ultimately destroys the 

bank ; at the same time, in the comparatively still water on the inner or convex 

side of the curve, are deposited sand and mud brought down by the river in the 

rainy season, and held in suspension where the stream 
Its dsposits* »/ ' 1 

is fast. The first deposits, while the current has still 

some force, are of sand ; afterwards, as the water becomes shallow, the current 

becomes weaker, and fine mud of great fertility is deposited. The thickness of 

annual deposit varies from a few inches to several feet. This accounts for a 

general law which holds good with regard to the Gangetic lowland of this district, 

that the upper surface of a well-raised lowland tract is invariably earth ; but 

that by penetrating a few feet below the surface, sand is ahvays met with. 

Where the current sets against a lowland bank of fluvial deposit, the action is 

very rapid ; for example, in the east of parganah Kararidah, during the last 

2 
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thirty years, a strip of country between three and four hundred feet wide baa 
been yearly destroyed by the river. Where, however, the current sets against 
a mass of compact kankar, the destructive action is so slow as to be almost im- 
perceptible. The city and civil station of Gbazipur are thus saved from des- 
truction, the soil being hard kankar, on w'hicu the river appears to make no 
impression, although in its sharp turn round the north-west corner of the Zama- 
niah parganah it sets with great force against its left bank. It occasionally 
happens that the river suddenly changes its course, and cuts out for itself an 
entirely new channel, the old bed silting up. ^ here the old bed still carries 
a stream in the rains, it is called Biirli Gang or old Ganges. An old bed of 
the river, only occasionally carrying water, is locally known as a Bhdgcir, Tlio 
lowlands within the new bed are calied Dhjdras. 

The principal towms on the Ganges are Sayyidpnr, Zamauiah and Ghazi- 
pur. All the four tahsilis of the district are situated' 
on the Ganges, but only two, Gbazipur and Zamaniab, 
have any important river trade. The Ganges is nowhere bridged in this district, 
hut there is a project before Government for connecting Gbazipur with Tari- 
ghat by a bridge-of-bor.ts. There are ferries at Sayyid- 
andfenies on the Ganges. Cbocbakpur, Dbarambarpur (opposite Zamaniab), - 

Gbazipur, Kutwa and Unjiiir near Korantadih. 

There is a very large traffic on the Ganges, which is navigable for country 

boats of 500 maunds (17 to 18 tons) burden through- 
Navigationof the Ganges. maunds (35 to 36 

tons) in the rains. The principal articles thus carried are sajji (fuller’s earth), 
cotton, oilseeds and sugar. The Ganges is net used for irrigation. 

The Gangi enters the district in parganah Khanpur, and after forming the 
^ . northern boundary of that parganah ■with parganah Deo- 

gaon of the Azamgarh district for about four miles, 
flows in a south-easterly direction between parganahs Khanpur and Sayyidpur, 
and across the latter. In the last eight miles of its course it divides parganah Ka- 
randah from Haveli Gbazipur, falling into the Ganges at Mainpur in the former 
parganah. The Gangi carries a considerable body of water in the rains, bat 
is nearly dry in the dry season. A masonry bridge near Deokali carries the 
Benares road over it. There is also a fine masonry bridge at Bhimapar, where 
the river is crossed by the Sayyidpur-Bahariabad road, built by Beni Bam 
Pandit, to whom the Bahan'abad parganah was given as a jdgir by Warrea 
Hastings. There is also an ancient broken bridge near Bhitari, where the 
Sayyidpur-Sbadiabad road crosses it • and near Narainpur, on the Sayyidpur- 
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BAddt road, there is a handsome arched bridge, recently erected by Bhola 
Sahu, a rich banker of Sadat, in the Sayyidpur parganah. 

The Besu touches the district first in the north-west of parganah Bahariabad, 
which it separates from parganah BelbaLans of the Azam- 
garh district. It enters this district in parganah Shad iabad, 
and traversing that parganah and Havcli Ghazipur in a south-easterly direction, 
joins the Ganges east of Dwngarpur. A short distance to the v.-est of Shadiabadj 
it receives the Udanti, which, entering the district in the Bahariabad parganah, 
joins the Besu at Hunnuzpur. The Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road is carried across 
the Besu by a masonry bridge ; the Kutwa road bj' an American lattice bridge, 
and the Shadiabad road by a masonry’ bridge. There are also several ferries. 

The Mangai is a large tributary of the Sarju, which traverses the centre 
of the district. It enters it in parganah Shadiabad, 
four miles west of Jalalabad, and traverses that parganah 
in a south-easterly direction for 16 miles ; it then crosses pargaiiahs Pachotar, 
lliihammadabad and Garha in a generally easterly direction for 46 miles, till 
it reaches Narahi ; it then turns north and Sows into the Sarju six miles west of 
Ballia. The breadth, which in the rains is 200 feet, in the hot season dwindles 
down to 20. It is bridged where the Gorakhpur, the Kasimabad-Easra, and the 
Ballia roads cross it ; and there are ferries at the other crossings. There are 
no marts of importance on this river. 

The Sarju^ enters this district in parganah Zahurabad, and crossing it in 
a south-easterly direction, passes into the Ballia dis- 
trict near Ghausalpur. The breadth of the Sarju with 
its lowlands is about two miles. In the rains the stream is deep and rapid. 
It is navigable for large country boats in the rains, and there is a considerable 
traffic on it. Ea.sra, in the Ballia district, is only a few miles from the river, 
and in this district the town of Bahadurganj is situated at the coafiueuce of 
the Sarju and the Bhainsahi. The Sarju is nowhere bridged in this district, 
but there is a ferry at Sidhagarb, on the Basra road. The breadth of the stream 
varies from 800 feet in the rains to 100 in the dry season, aod the depth from 
25 to four feet. Floods in the Sarju are injurious, as they leave behind sand, 
instead of fertilising mud. 

The Bhainsahi is a tributary of the Sarju. It enters the district at Jalala- 
bad in the Shadiabad parganah, and flows in an east- 
erly direction, dividingparganali Pachotar in this district 

‘ Frequently calleil the Chheti Sarju to (liBtingiinli it from the great Sarju, which is one of 
the nati'cs of tlie Gogra. For a description of the early course of the Chhoti Sarju see Aiattiyarh 
notice, Fart 1, 


The Sarju. 
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The Gumti. 


fromparganah Muhamraadabad in the Azamgarh district. It falls into the Sarjd 
at Bahadurganj in parganah Zahiirabad, after a course in this district of nine 
miles. It is navigable by small country boats in the rains, and the towns of 
Jalalabad and Bahadurganj are situated on it. It is bridged where the Gha- 
zipur-Gorakhpur road crosses it, and there are ferries on the Ghazipur-Mau 
and Ghazipur-Edbadurganj roads. 

The Karamnasa rises in the Shahabad district of Lower Bengal enter- 
ing this district fromthat of ilirzapur, at the south- 
west corner of the Zamaniah parganah, it forms the 
boundary between the southern part of the district and SLahabad. It nowhere 
enters the Ghazipur district and joins iLe Ganges two miles east of Gahmar, 
after a course of 18 miles along this district. There are ferries at Bara, where 
the Baxar road crosses it ; at Magar Khiiiu, where it is also crossed by the 
East Indian Railivay, and on the Gahmar-Saer road. 

The Gumti has but a very short course in this district*. Entering the 
Khanpur parganah at hiiwada, it flow's south and then 
east for nine miles, dividing the Khanpur parganah 
from the Benares district, till it falls into the Ganges a short distance west of 
Sayyidpur. There is some traffic on it in sugar, oilseeds, tobacco, and sajji. 
The Gb^izipur-Benares road crosses it by a bridge-of-boats in the dry season ; 
this is replaced by a ferry in the rains. 

The rivers in this district are but sparingly used for irrigation. Their depth 
below the level of the surrounding country makes the 
cost of raising the water too heavy to be remunerative. 
There are no special customs for regulating disputes about newly-foimed 
lauds. The general custom on the Ganges is that 
known as the deep-stream rule (dhdr-dhura). The 
running water, or, where there is more than one branch, the deepest water, 
measured when the river is not in flood, forms the boundary betw'een two 
villages, the stream itself being as.mmed to fail in equal portions into each 
village. On the smaller streams, the rule is that the middle of the stream 
gives the boundary. 

There are no lakes of any great size or importance. The principal are 
two in the Zamaniah parganah, situated at the villages 
of Didhgaon and Sunahrya. They are used solely 
for irrigation, and are fordable in the dry season. There is also a line of small 

Shohjahdnpur and Jauvpur notices in this series, and the Oudh Gazetteer for district* 
JineTif ottapuFf H trdoiy LtuGkn'jw^ Udra Butikif Si!td:ipurf through or along which it passes. 
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lakes in the Sayyidpur parganah, between the rivers Besu and Gdngi, running 
in the general direction of the drainage of the district, from north-west to 
south-east. There are detached y'Ms of some size at Jalalabad in the Shadia- 
bad parganah, and Birsinghpur in Zahurabad. The jhils are mostly dry in 
the hot weather. 

As a general rule, ravines, which in the rainy season become torrents, are 
very common in the upland, and are rare in the low- 
land country. In the lowlands, broad and gently 
sloping depressions, which, when the Ganges rises, become either channels or 
creeks of that river, take the place of the narrow, deep, and rugged ravines of 
the upland, and remove the surface drainage. These depressions often pene- 
trate the country for very great distances ; and they preserve their rounded 
outlines, because the back-water of the Ganges both prevents currents, and, by 
depositing silt, annually repairs, on the rise of the river, any cutting and abra- 
sion of the channel which may have resulted from the falls of rain in the first 
month or two of the rainy reason. 

The portion of the district lying to the south of the Ganges is traversed by 
Communications: railways, East Indian Railway for a length of 24 miles, 
the East Indian. Jq that distance there are three stations ; viz., at 

Zamaniah, Dildarnagar, and Gahmar, which are distant 13i, 12 and 144 miles 
respectively from Ghazipur. There is a branch line twelve miles in length 
from Dildarnagar to Tari-ghat, on the bank of the Ganges opposite Ghazipur 
Diiddmagar-Tari ghat commenced as a Provincial State Rail- 

branch. way, but was made over in December, 1S80, to the 

East Indian Railway Company for completion. It was made on the broad gauge 
principle and opened for traffic on the 5tli October, 1880. It has since been 
worked by the East Indian Railway, under an arrangement entered into 
between the Government and that Company. The capital expended on this 
line up to SlSt March, 1881, was Rs. o,d5,o50, giving a cost of Rs. 49,402 per 
mile. This branch is of con.siderable importance, as the Tari-ghat station is the 
nearest point on the railway for the districts of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, and 
a very large quantity of the produce of these districts, principally sugar, first 
reaches the railway at Tari-ghat. Up to the Slst March, 1881, however, it had 
been working at a loss. 

There are no fewer than six metalled roads in the district, viz., (1) that 
from Ghazipur to Benares, of which 254 miles are in 
this district ; (2) that from Ghazipur to Kutwagh.at, 
opposite Baxar ; really a continuation eastwards of the Ghazipur-Benares road. 
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with a length of 26 miles ; (3) the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road with a total length 
of 82 miles, of which 21 are in this district ; (4) the Ghazipur-Azamgarh road j 
which branches off from the Gorakhpur road near Birno, its length from the 
point of bifurcation to the border of the district being 12 miles ; (5) the road 
from Zamaniah to the Karamnasa with a length of 8^ miles, of which five are 
in this district, the whole miles, however, being under the charge of the 
Ghazipur authorities ; (6) the branch from Muhammadabad on the Ghazipur- 
Kutwa roads to Hrita with a length of four miles. The total mileage of metal- 
led roads is, therefore, 93^, 

Before the opening of the branch railway from Dildarnagar, the principal 
line of communication with the railway was the metalled road from Ghazipur to 
Zamaniah station, which is continued tilt it joins the Grand Trunk Road in the 
Shahabad district. The portion between Ghazipur and Zamaniah will no longer 
be kept up as a metalled road, but the southern portion will still be metalled. 
Of the first-class roads the most important now are the Ghazipur-Goral>hpur,and 
the Ghazipur-Azamgarh roads, on both of which there is a very large trafijc. 

The unmetalled roads are of three kinds, viz. (according to the classifica- 
tion of the Public Works Department), the second-* 
class, which are raised and bridged throughout; the 
third-class, which are raised but not bridged ; the fourth-class, which are neither 
raised nor bridged, and are in fact mere village tracks. The most important 
of these are shown on the small map prefi-ved to this notice. The total mileage 
of unmetalled roads is 423, of which 46 miles are in the second, 259 in the third, 
and 118 in the fourth class. On the w'hole, the district is well supplied with 
communications w'ith the outer world, but much remains to be done to improve 
the local traffic-routes in the north of the district. The south of the district 
is well supplied with roads of each class. 

There is only one regular dak bungalow or travellers’ rest-house and that 
is in the civil station of Ghazipur. There are, however, 
three “ inspection-houses ” — built primarily for the 
Public Works Department, but available on certain conditions to the general 
public, when not required by government officials— one in the civil station, one 
at Kutwa on the Ghazipur-Kutwa road, and the third at Birno on the Azam- 
garh road. There are sardis for native travellers on all the main roads. 

There are six encamping-grounds on the first-class road traversing the 
district from Kutwa on the east to the Gumti on the 
west. (1) Beginning with the easternmost one, the 
first is at Kutwa, on the Ganges, opposite Eaxar. It is about 33 acre* 
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in area ; there are masonry wells for the supply of water, which can also 
be obtained from the Ganges, but provisions are scarce. The ground is now 
the property of the zamindars. (2) The next is at Muhammadabad, on the 
right-hand side of the road. It is 33 acres in area. Supplies are easily obtain- 
ed from the neighbouring bazars, especially that of Yiisufpur. There is a 
masonry well for supply of water. The land is the property of the zamindars. 
(3) and (4) At Ghazipur there are two grounds, one on the right of the road, 
known as the Bari bdjh, but not mentioned in the route-book, and the other 
away from the main road, on a wide plain near the Cornwallis monument. 
Water is easily obtainable from masonry wells and the Ganges, and supplies 
are plentiful. The Bari bagh ground belongs to the zamindars, the other to 
the municipality. (5) The next ground is at Barahpur. It is 36 acres in area, 
and is supplied with water from one masonry and one earthen w'ell. Supplies 
are obtained with difSculty, there being no bazar near. The land is now the 
property of the zamindars, and is under cultivation. (6) The last ground on this 
road is at Sayyidpur. This is 33 acres in area, and water is obtained fiom 
three masonry wells and the Ganges. Supplies are plentiful ; the land is now 
the zamindars’, and has been cultivated. 

There is a small encamping-ground on the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road at 
Barahi. It is only about two acres in area and supplies are scanty. On the 
Gh4zipur-Azamgarh road there is one encamping-ground at Birno, about tvfo 
or three acres in area. Supplies are fairly plentiful. Both of these grounds 
belong to the zamindars. On the south of the Ganges, there is only one 
encamping-ground, viz., at Nasratpui on theZamaniah road. It is about ten 
acres in area, water is obtained from masonry wells, a nu supplies are plentiful. 
It is near Zamaniah town. The land belongs to the zamindars. 

The following is a list of the principal towns and villages with their dis- 
Distances. tances from head-quarters : — 


BahSdurganj 


1 

Miles. 

20 

Khanpur 




Miles. 

32 

Darwin (Zamaniah gtatioo) 


luj 

Koxantadih 



... 

26 

Bhitari 

• •• 


20 

Mardah 

... 



is 

Dirno 


... 

10 

Mirzapur 




28 

Birpur 

... 

• •• 

22 

Kandgaiij 


... 


12 

Dhanapnr 


.** 

1C 

Ke^tipur 


• •• 


8 

Dildarnagar 


... 

12 

Sadat 




28 

Gahmar 


... 

18 

Sayyidpur 




24 

Jalalabad 



20 

Shiidiabad 



rit 

14 

Barandah ... 

... 


10 

Shcrpur 




10 

Baron 

... 


24 

Yusufpur 


• •• 

.*1 
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B^imabad .. 

• •• 

... 

14 

Zamaniah 


... 


10 
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The principal characteristics of the climate are heat and damp, and It f* 
therefore relaxing. The rains generally break up in 
the middle of October. Westerly winds then prevail 
and the temperature gradually falls. In some years there is a fall of rainaboufe 
Christmas or a little later. In January or February the westerly winds again 
set in and prevail up to the middle of May. If there have been no winter rains, 
the heat begins to increase rapidly after the beginning of March. In May and 
June it becomes most oppressive. The prevailing wind is easterly, and owing 
to the dampness of the air, tatties are of little use. The rains generally begin 
about the loth of June. When Ghazipur was occupied by European troops, 
they are said to have suffered severely from cholera, and sporadic cases of this- 
disease among the natives occur almost every year. The European station, 
nevertheless, is decidedly healthy. 

The average rainfall is about 37 inches in the year, but the subjoined 
table, which gives the rainfall in each month for ten 
years from 1872-1881, shows also how largely the 
amount varies from year to year;-~ 


BainfalU 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

January 

< • < 

1-90 

««f 

0-10 

1-80 


1 60 

2-30 



0 10 

Febi uary 

• •• 

0*30 

0-10 

0-70 

.*• 


1 90 

... 

0'35 

1 90 


March 

««• 

... 

1-80 

o-.o 



0 20 

... 

.•* 

... 

0-90 

April 

t • • 

010 

0-60 

••• 


... 

0-40 

1-15 


... 

1*. 

Jlay 

• •• 

0-40 

... 

... 

1-90 

0-10 

0-10 

2*G0 

... 

0 70 

n 40 

June 


30) 

0 40 

9-CO 

4 SO 

1-00 

1 30 

2 50 

6 90 

0 80 

6 70 

July 

• •• 

12-50 

9-60 

7-70 

lf40 

6-SO 

2*50 

9‘40 

13-30 

24-50 

6 lO 

August 


9 4( 

12 30 

16-50 

11 60 

6-20 

6 30 

9-00 

13 90 

4-60 

12 90 

September 


4'30 

2-60 

10-40 

7 30 

9-70 

0-90 

5-45 

16 80 

2-40 

2-80 

October 




lO-i'O 

O'lO 

3-80 

1-40 


1-80 

1-70 

3-OOr 

November 


... 

... 

0-30 


... 


0’70 

... 

0-80 

ft* 

December 



0 20 

0 20 

... 

... 

0 76 


... 

... 

... 

Tear 


31-90 

27-60 

55 30 

38-90 

27-40 

10-35 

32-50 

53-05 

37-40 

32-90 


The amount of the rainfall is very evenly distributed over all the tahsils, 
except Zamaniah, as will be seen from the following table^ : — 


Rain gauge station. 

Number of years on 
-which average is struck. 

Average annual rainfall 
in inches. 

Sayyidpur Bhitari 

18 

38-31 

Zamaniah 

18 

31-79 

GhSzipur ... 

18 

37-96 

Co. ••• ••• 

32—34’ 

38 07 

Korantadih ... 

18 

38-88 


* Taken from printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A. Hill, B. Sc., Meteorological Beporterto 
Government, North-Western Provinces. ’ That is, for some mouths the registers ar« 

for 34, and for other months only 32 or 33 years. 
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PART 11. 

PEODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT : ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND MINERAL, 

To the sportsman or naturalist Ghazipur offers few attractions. The 
country is too densely populated, and too well cultivated 
to harbour wild animals. The nilgai {^Portax pictus) is 
the only kind of large game found, and that in very small numbers, yearly 
decreasing. To judge from the returns of deaths from snake-bite, the number 
of poisonous snakes cannot be large. The number of persons killed by snake- 
bite from 1876 to 1881^ was 346, or about 57 on an average each year. 

There are no remarkable birds in the district, but the ordinary varieties 
of water-fowl are found on some of the tanks, and 
occasionally snipe are to be seen. 

There are no particular breeds of horned cattle in the district. The price 
of bullocks varies from 10 rupees, or sometimes less, 
to 40 or 50 rupees. The average price for an ordi- 
nary bullock is about 20 rupees. The small country ponies, often service- 
able animals, can be purchased at prices ranging from ten to one hundred 
rupees. Since the abolition of the Government stud here, horses are difficult 
to obtain, and Europeans are compelled to buy their hor.ses elsewhere. No 
scheme has been introduced for improvement in the breed of cattle. Sheep 
and goats are plentiful. Their price varies from one to three rupees ; they are 
sometimes sold by the score at twenty-five rupees. 

The Ganges and its tributaries produce an immense variety of fish, 
which is an important article of food to large classes 
of the natives. There is no close season, and fish are 
caught at all times, but principally in April, May and June, and in the rains. 
A season of heavy rain is said to be favourable to fishing operations. The 
apparatus employed is simple, but effective. There are a variety of nets, as 
the or simple net, the mahdjdl oi seine net, the hansi and katiya or 
rod and hook, and the korhel, an extinguisher-shaped net, provided with 
a bamboo framework, used by being hauled up against the stream. The con- 
sumption of fish must be very large, as nearly all cl ‘-ses eat it, both of Hindus 
and Musalmans. Among the former, Bhagats, or religious devotees, who have 
taken a vow of perpetual celibacy, and avoid meat and intoxicating liquors, 
refuse to eat fish, as also do the Agarwal Banias. The price of fish varies 
from half an ana to three anas a ser, a price which places it within the 
reach of the poorest. 

1 Up to 1879 part of the district of Balli.a is included. For the recent measures taken to 
destroy poisonous snakes, see Azamgaku, Fart II. 
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Vegetable kingdom : The following list shows the principal trees in 

the district : — 


Veraaoular mame. 

j 

1 

Euglish name. 

Botanical name. 

Akol 


i 


Alangium Lamarckii. 

Am 



Mango 

Mangifera iudica. 

Amrut 



Guava 

I’sidium Guava. 

Amalias 

• •• 


Indiau laburnum ... 

Cassia Fistula. 

Aonla 


- 


Fhyilanthiis Embllca. 

Asok 


... 1 

... 

Saraca indica. 

Babul 


... 1 

Thornv acacia 

Acacia arabica. 

Bahera 


! 

... 1 

Beleric myrobalan 

Tcrminalia belerica. 

Bair 



Jujube ... 

Zizyplms Jujuba. 

Bakaia 

... 

... 


Melia semper virens. 

13ans 

,,, 


Bamboo 

Bambusa arundiuacea. 

Eargat 


... 

Banvau 

Bicus iiidica. 

Earbal 


... 

Jaek-£ruit tree 

Artec trpus Lakoocha. 

Bel 



W'ooit apple ... 

JF'gle Marmelos. 

Gular 


... 

Wild fig ... 

; Kicus glomerata 

Imli 


— 

Tanaiiiid ... 

' Tam.ti'indus indica. 

JhU 

... 



1 Scsb.mia aigyptiaca. 

Jaman 


... 

Wild plum ... 

1 Fugenia Jatubolana. 

Kachuar 


... 

.*4 

! B'-iuhiiiia variegata. 

Kaith 

* • « 

••t 

»•* 

1 Feronia Elepbaatuni. 

Kathal 

• •• 

«.* 

.Tauk-fruit tree 

i Artocarpus hitegrifolia. 

Khajur 



Wild date ... ... 

1 Phwnix sylvestns. 

Basora 

• •• 

«•« 


' rordiajlyxa. 

Hidar 



... 

1 CalotropU gigantea. 

Mahua 

• »« 


• 4. 

. Bussia latifolia. 

Maulsiri or Mulsari 



i Mimusops Klengi. 

Him 



... 

' Melia indica. 

Pakar 



Citrou-lesTOd Imiian fig ... 

j Ficus infectoria. 

Baras 

(«. 

»«* 


1 Butea froudosa. 

Pipal 

• •• 


Sacred fig ... ... 

1 Ficus reJigiosa. 

Semal 



Silk cotton 

; Bonib.ts malabaricuni. 

Stiaftalu 



Persian peach ... 

1 Pniuus Persica 

Shari £a 

• •• 

.*• 

Custard apple ... 

: Auona squa.oiusa. 

Siris 


... 

Siris 

; Albizzia Lebbek. 

Tar 

... 


Palmyra or toddy tree 

1 B>rassu8 dabeliiformis. 

1 


Full descriptions of the appearances and uses of these trees will be found 


in other notices, and there is no need to recapitulate what has been already 
more than once written. Arboriculture is now a recognized part of the 
collector’s duties, which he usually performs vicariously through the district 
engineer, or an assistant or joint-magistrate. Sufficient has been said regarding 
the general system, which is under the control of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, in the Azamgarh notice. 

Cultivated crops require only a brief notice here, as full descriptions of 

^ , . the commoner kinds will be found in Azajioarh. The 

Cultivated crops. t • 

district produces the usual varieties of spring and 
rain crops. Of the former the principal are wheat, barley, oilseeds, pulses, and 
opium ; and of the latter, sugarcane, rice, the various millets, indigo, and tobacco. 
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These crops are sown priucijially on the alluvial lands of the Ganges, '.vhich 
Spring crops : wheat of extraoixlinary fertility. Unbroken sheets of the 

and barley. crops may he seen stretching for miles along the 

banks in the cold weather. The land, as a, rule, retains snfEcient dampness 
after being flooded in the rains to ohvia,te the necessity of irrigation. There 
are no accurate statistics at hand to show the area under wheat and barley. 
A return prepared in 1871 shows the area as 78,337 acres, but Ballia was then 
incorporated in this district. The avei’agc outturn per acre was shown as 
4'62 maunds. This can hardly be correct, ns the outturn in Cawnpore is 
stated to be from 12 to 16 maunds (Gaz., VI., 27) and in Gorakhpur from 
7 to 13 (Gaz., VI., 331), while the v/heat lands of this district are excep- 
tionally rich. 

The staple crop of the district is undoubtedly sugarcane, which is usually 
classed among autumn {kha<'if) crop.s. In nearly 
every village some land is set apart for the cultiva- 
tion of this profitable crop, and it now forms a fomidable rival to the poppy. 
The cultivation of sugarcane has been described in great detail in the Gor.ikh- 
pur and other notices. A dcicviption of tlie Ghazipv’.r sugar trade, which is 
enormous, will be given in Part III. 

Of the other kharif crops perhaps the principal is rice. The following is 


Sugarcane. 


Rain crops ; rice. 


a list of the chief varieties grown in the district : 


Cotton. 


hhadain, haitarnL dudlid, J'.dJi<ir, ja.ralwn, harga, 
karahni, haisdii, hansdi 1, rakfa, rav j'main, saniha, ^dtld. Rice is principally 
grown in the north and south of the district. There is a large extent of land 
nnder rice cultivation along the Karamiia'a. 

The area under cotton is veiy small, being cnly 1,152 acres (of which only 
2-5 acres were cropped w-ith cotton alone) in i -dO-Sl, 
and the ontturu was only 137 maund-i. The ([uality 
was good, as evidenced by the prices, Ks. 20, R?. 19-S and Rs. 18-S for each 
of the three qualities. 

There are a large number of indigo factories in the district, some under 
European management. There is nothing in the 
cultivation or manufacture of indigo peculiar to this 
district, and the description given in the Azamg.arh notice will serve eopially • 
well here. It may be noted that the first European indigo planters in the 
Benares province were Dr. Gilchrist (well knowm as the first compiler of an 
English-Hindustaui dictionary), and an Ensign Chartres, who set up a factorrir. 
near Ghazipur, in 1787. They met with great opposition from the nath 
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and from the Government. By Eegulation XXXIII. of 1785, the Government 
passed a resolution on the subject, of which the following were the principal 
Eegulation 'V'VVttt of provisions : — (1) — Leases of land to European indigo 
planters given before the 20th March, 1794, were to 
remain in force until expiration of the decennial settlement. (2) — Leases of 
subsequent date were declared invalid. (3) — Persons entering into new leases 
were liable to be ordered to proceed to Calcutta. (4 ; — An exception was made 
with regard to ground (less than 50 bighas in extent) intended for the construc- 
tion of indigo works or dwelling houses, and it was provided that, after the ex- 
piration of the last year of the decennial settlement, no European should be 
permitted to rent or hold any land, directly or indirectly. (5) — The other rules 
related to Europeans seizing supplies, pressing servants and labourers, felling 
trees, &c. 

The Resident was, however, at the same time desired to give every help 
to Europeans in procuring the indigo plant, to he raised for them under con- 
tracts entered into with the dmils^ or raiyats at a given rate for every bigha or 
bundle. On the 12th of July, 1794, a circular notification was published by 
the Resident, announcing to the natives that the Governor-General in Council 
had no objection to, hut rather wished to encourage, their entering into contracts 
with Europeans to raise the indigo plant for them, and to deliver it to them 
ready to he cut, but the following conditions were to be observed (1)— That 
only patta/uZars or lease-holders of settled estates (and in estates not settled, 
the dmils) might enter into contracts. (2) — That the lands oi chliapparband 
or khudicdsht raiyats should not be given without their consent. On July 22nd 
the Regulation quoted above was altered, on the remonstrance of the indio'O 

O 

planters, and permission was granted to Europeans to take lands both from 
shareholders in villages holding separate lauds and from the chhapparband 
or Jchudkdskt raiyats, without the intervention of the village lessee. It 
is to be remarked that, inasmuch as the decennial settlement wms after- 
wards declared perpetual, the time specified in the Government Regulation 
never arrived, and consequently Europeans have never ceased to hold lands in 
the province. 

The ordinary crops of the district have been thus briefly described because 
there is nothing in their cultivation peculiar to this district, or that has not been 
fully described in other volumes of this Gazetteer. The cultivation of tobacco 


^ agency from amala, “ he performed a task.’' In the early settle- 

ment of the Benares province the amU was entrusted with magisterial oowers as well M with 
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for the European market is, however, peculiar to this district and a fuller descrip- 
tion of this staple, and of the cultivation of roses, may with propriety be given. 
Ghazipur being also the head-quarters of the opium department, this seems the 
fittest place for g'iving a detailed account of the formation of the department 
as it now exists, and of the cultivation of the poj'py. Some account of the 
process of manufacture of the crude opium into the article exported to China 
and other parts will be found in Part III. 

The cultivation of tobacco^ for the home market was introduced at Gha- 
zipur in 1876, a large area of land (formerly part of the 
Tobacco. lands) being taken up for the purpose. This land 

has been leased to Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company for 50 years at 
Es. 6,500 per annum, one of the conditions of the lease being that they shall 
bring not less than 150 acres under tobacco cultivation every year. The following 
description of the mode of cultivating tobacco as practised in Ghazipur has 
been taken from a note kindly supplied by Mr. G. W. Caine, the manager of 
the Ghazipur tobacco farm : — 

Rich lands are selected, such as are suitable for sugarcane or poppy cul- 
tivation. Tobacco is planted in the same land only once, or in rich land twice 
in three years. The land usually lies fallow the third year and is manured 
annually, principally with cow-dung or vegetable manure, such as leaves and 
indigo refuse. At Ghazipur, night soil and poppy trash are also available. 
The land is ploughed from the commencement of the rains to the time of 
planting. The plants are first raised in seed-beds. For this purpose a piece of 
oood high land is selected and is wmll ploughed and cleaned. When the soil 
has been properly pulverised, it is marked off into beds four feet broad, running 
the whole length of the plot. The bed is slightly raised in the centre as a pro- 
tection against heavy rain. The seed is sown in J uly, a second sowing being 
made in August. Two table-spoonfuls of seed are sown over 100 square feet 
of ground, and the seed is sown mixed with'ashes. After sowing, the bed is 
beaten down gently. The seed germinates in eight days, and the young seed- 
lings are protected from sun and excessive rain by screens (tattis) of straw 
or arhar twigs, raised 3 feet from the ground. These screens are kept on for 
a fortnight, and are left off gradually, at first only in the morning and evening 
and at night, till the young plants get accustomed to the sun. In the mean- 

1 It is doubtful when tobacco was introduced into India, but it was probably brought by 
the Fortuguese into Southern India. It came from Europe to the Dakhan and from the Dakhan 
to Upper India during the reign of Akbar (I656-I6u5). In 1617 Jahangir forbade smoking by 
an irnperial edict. From the omission of all mention of it by Abul Fazl in his Alcbarndma, Mr. 
Blochmann inferred that it must have been iniroouced at the very end of Akbat’s reign 
after Abul Fazl’a death. (See Indian Antiquary, I., 166.) 
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time the land, into which the plants are to be transplanted, is prepared by being 
marked out by cross lines, in order to ensure regularity of planting, as it is 
essential for the after- working of the tobacco that the plants should be equi-distan t 
from each other. In rich lands the plants are put in three feet apart, in poorer 
soils they are only 2 or 2^ feet apart. The seedlings are transplanted when 
their leaves are not quite the size of a rupee, and a cloudy or rainy afternoon 
is selected. The J^oung plants are liable to be attacked by grubs. These 
should be searched for and all plo.nts so affected thrown away. If the soil 
is at all hard or clayey, it should be loosened round the roots three or four days 
after transplanting. 

The land is hoed ten days after planting, and when the plants are a foot 
to a foot and a half high, they are earthed up. Whenever it appears necessary, 
the land is irrigated, the ground being hoed and the plants earthed up after 
each watering, until the plants become too high to allow of men working in 
the field. When the plants are about three feet high, the top shoot and the 
lower leaves, that look dirty or draggled, are plucked off, from seven to fourteen 
leaves only being left, according to the size and strength of the plant. The 
principal object is to get a few large well-developed leaves, in preference 
to a quantity of small ones. The side-shoots or suckers are plucked off the 
instant they appear, and are left on the ground for manure. Tobacco ripens 
in about three months’ time, and is cut in the cold weather mouths up to 
March. A ripe leaf has yellow spots on it, has a crumply look, and if bent 
between the finger and thumb, will break. The cutting commences diiectly 
there are sufficient plants ripe in a field to fill a curing barn. The plants are 
cut off bodily at the stem ju^t below the lowest leaves. The plants, when cut, 
are left lying in the sun for half-an-hour to ‘-wilt,” i.e., to wither a little. 
They are then carried to the curing bam. The diseases to which tobacco is 
liable are two ; puckering of the leaves, which are then fit for the native market 
©nly, and grubs in the root. If*ti grub is found in a large root, the affected 
part, and all the plant above it, should be cut away, a side-shoot being allowed 
to grow, which will give a fairly good leaf. 

The cultivators are supplied with manure and seed. The first crop is 
bought from the cultivator at the following rates : 1st class plants at 2 anas 
per ten plants ; 2nd class 1^ anas; 3rd class 1 iita; I^th class G pies. After 
the first cutting a second growth Ocunti crop) springs up, which, if the field 
has been well cultivated and-planted out early, yields a large return, as much 
as four or five maunds an acre. This is given to the cultivators for sale 
in the bazar. 
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At Gliazipur are situated the opium factor}' and the head-quarters of 
^ . the so-called Benares Opium Agency, the operations of 

lYhich extend over the greater portion of the North-Western 
Provinces and the whole of Oiidh.i At the head of the department is a 
covenanted civilian, known as the Opium Agent, who is always selected from 
the covenanted civilians of the Lower Pi evinces, both this agency and that at 
Patna being under the immediate control of the Board of Kevenue of the 
Lower Provinces. 

Opium cultivation in India appears to have existed as a monopoly, so far 
back as the 16th century, for it is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari that the 
produce’ of the opium monopoly at that time amounted to 1,000 chests. Under 
the British Government the cultivation of the popjry was at first in the hands 
CiiUivation at first in of contractors, who On payment of a certain Sum mono- 
the hand of contractors. polized the drug ; but it was found that under this 

arrangement the quality of the opium deteriorated, and the profits to Govern- 
ment declined considerably. It was then resolved, with a view to restoring 
and improving this important branch of the revenue, that the opium should 
be provided by Government agency. 

In 1797 the management was entrusted to a covenanted ofiBcer, and in 

that year the Benares Opium Agency was established. 
Establishment of the , , , , ■ i ^ t, 

Benares Opium Agenc/, and placed under the Goramercial Kesident of Benares. 

Under this system, which obtained for twenty-four 
years, the area under cultivation, the produce, and the profits, varied, but on 
the whole increased. In 1778-79 the area under cultivation was 9,460 high as, 
giving a produce of 1,059 raaunds of opiium, with a profit of Rs. 4,22,782; 
while in 1820-21 the area was 13,720 bighas, the produce 1,006 maunds, and 
the profit Rs. 22,91,327. The rate paid to the cultivators, Rs. 2-8 per ser, 
was constant throughout these years. 

In 1821-22 a further change was made ; an Opium Agent was appointed to 

preside over the Benares Opium Agency, and the several 
Department placed under ... 

the charge of an Opium districts Were placed under the control of the collec- 
Agent, 1821 . deputy opium agents. Under them were 

gomashtas (native assistants), who had the direct management of the cultiva- 
tors, received, examined, and weighed their opium, and despatched it to 
Ghazipur. The collectors, or deputy agents, w'ere allowed a commis.sion on the 
produce of their di.stricts, at the rate of Rs. 2-8 per cent, on the profits in 

* The following paragraphs have been kindly supplied by Mr. H. Hastings, of the Opium 
Department. 
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excess of the average produce of the seasons 1819-20, 1820-21, and 1821-22. 
The payment, however, of commission to the Agents appears to have been 
discontinued, although their predecessors, the Commercial Residents, received 
it. In 1830 or 1831, a further change was made. For, although the a^ea 
under cultivation had now increased to 50,000 bighas and the produce to 
over 4,000 maunds, the system was found expensive and defective, and the 
supply of opium being still small, a cheaper agency was had recourse to, 
and a few uncovenanted assistants were appointed, the direct dealings 
with the cultivators still remaining in the hands of the native gomfch- 
tas. These assistants, however, drew a commission, although on a modified 
scale. 

In 1835-36, a further revision was made, uncovenanted officers of a higher 
class, called sub-deputy opium agents, being appointed on fixed salaries, 
with a fixed travelling allowance of Rs. 100 a month for six months in the 
year, and a personal allowance in lieu of the commission granted to their 
predecessors. They still, however, drew a commission of Rs. 5 per maund on 
all opium produced in excess of a certain standard fixed for each district, the 
aggregate amount to be drawn by any officer being limited to Rs. 10,800, or 
Bs. 900 per mensem. The collectors were still ex-officio deputy agents. This 
system continued till 1851, in which year the area under cultivation was 
1,18,228 bighas, and the produce 18,228 maunds. The rate per ser paid to 
the cultivators was raised to Es. 3 in 1823-24 and to Rs. 3-10-6 in 1827-28. 
From 1833-34 to 1839-40 two rates prevailed : Rs. 4 for Allahabad and the 
western districts, and also for Oudhand Nepal purchases; while the old rate, 
Es. 3-10-6, was retained in districts to the east of Oudh and Allahabad. 
From 1840-41 till 1850-51 the rates were reduced and varied slightly, but 
settled in 1846-47 at Rs. 3-10 and Rs. 3-12. 

In 1852, Lord Dalhousie, then Governor-General, considering the old 
, , „ .. system “complicated and cumbrous,” ordered the sub- 

Lord Dalhousie s Bcheme. . 

deputy agents to be graded in five classes with salaries 

ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 900 a month, and in fact inaugurated the present 

system, which has been annually enlarged and improved, until the staff has 

reached its present proportions. 

For purposes of administration, the districts in which the cultivation of 

Administrative divisions ^he poppy is allowed are divided into twelve divisions, 
of the Benares agency. ugijg]. g, sub-deputy opium agent. The following 

form shows the divisions and the districts included in each 
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Name 

of division. 

1 

Including the districts of — 

GUazipur 



Ghazlpur, Ballia, Mirzapur, and Benares. 

Azamgaih 



Azamgarh and Jaunpur. 

Gorakhpur 

*•# 

... 

Gorakhpur. 

Sasti 


... 

Basti. 

Allahabad 

... 

... 

Allahabad, Fatehpur, and Banda, including Kirwi and a small 
portiv.n of the district. 

Cawnpore 


... 

Cawnpore, Etawab, Hamirpur, Jalaun, and a small portion of 
the Jhausl district. 

Eatehgarh 

... 


Farukhabad, M.iinpuri, and a portion of the Cawnpore district 
(parganah Bi'haut). 

Aligarh 

»«« 

«•« 

j 

Aligarh, xVgra, Muttra, and Btah. The cultivation in the first 
three dUtiicts was ic-opeucd in lSSO-81 and is at present on 
an experimental sc;de. 

Bareilly 

1** 

• «s ! 

Bareilly, Budaun, Shahjahanpur, and Moradabad. The cultiva* 
tion in the latter was re-opent;d in 18SO-81, 

Lucknow 


... 

Lucknow, Eaao, .Sitapur, Hardoi, Bara Bauki, and Kheri. 

Eyzabad 



Fvzabad, Goii.la, Bibraich. 

Sultanpur 


... 

Sultanpur, Baitabgaih, aud Eao Bareli. 


These twelve divisions are again divided into fifty-three sub-divisions 
(kothis), each under a native gomashta, whose pay ranges from Es. 50 to Es. 80 
a month. Under each gomashta are three writers {mnharrirs) on Es. 10, Es. 12, 
and Es. 16 per mensem. Each sub-division is divided among a number of 
zilahdars, drawing Es. 5, Es. 6, and Es. 7 per mensem. Their duty consists 
in the immediate supervision of the cultivators in their respective beats. 
Over the native staff are European assistants, some thirty-four in number, 
who draw from Es. 200 to Es. 300 per mensem.^ They, as well as the sub- 
deputy agents, are gazetted officers, holding their appointments under the 
Bengal Government. To each of these officers is assigned one (or perhaps 
more) of the sub-divisions, and they carry on the same duties as tlie sub- 
deputies, under whose immediate orders they are. The sub-deputies, in their 
turn, are immediately under the Agent, who is responsible to the Bengal 
Government, through the Board of Eevenuc, Lower Provinces. 

Having thus given a brief history of the department and the establish- 

„ . , , ment which works it, the next step is to describe the 

Cultivation of the poppy. ... 

cultivation of the plant. The first operation of the 

opium year is the ‘"settlement/’ or engagement with the cultivator for a certain 

amount of land to be sown with poppy. This is done in accordance with 

sections 8 and 9 of Act XIII, of 1857, and is carried on usually through the 

months of August and September. The cultivators in a village clico-e a 


‘ Since the above vras written, the pay of the European staff has been increased. Assist- 
ants will now draw up to Ks. 400 per mensem, and some change in the distiibuiion of the 
divisions may possibly be made. 


4 
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headman {lamharddr) who makes the contract with Government. To him 
an advance, varying from Es. 4 to Rs. 8 per bigha, is made by the depart- 
mental officer, who is guided in his operations by a very complete system of 
village registers and maps, which give all particular.s of the village for some 
years past. He is thus able to form a fair estimate of the capabilities of each 
village, and regulates his dealings with the village headman accordingly. The 
latter receives a license {patta), allowing him to sow a certain quantity of 
land with poppy. Government at the same time agreeing to pay a certain fixed 
rate (in 1881-82 Rs. 5 per ser) for produce of a certain standard (70°) of con- 
sistence. The village headman on his part files with the Government official 
a kabidiyat or agreement, engaging to deliver the wffiole of the produce to 
Government, and to weigh it in at the place and time appointed for the purpose. 
The village headman is responsible for the advance and due fulfilment of 
the contract, and as a remuneration receives Re. 1 per maund on the produce 
of his village, together with the value of the scrapings of his sub-cultivators’ 
pots, after their opium has been taken out for weighment. 

M hile the settlements are in progress, and up to October and November 

Preparation of the land. Season), the fields destined for the poppy 

are being carefully ploughed and manured. So soon 
as the weather is cool enough, the lands are sown. The seed is sown broadcast, 
about two sers being used to a bigha. The land is then harrow'ed and raked 
lip into little squares {kidri) for facility of irrigation. The opium poppy [Papaver 
somniferiLm) cultivated iu tliis part of India, is the white-flowered variety. 
Occasionally colored flowers will be found, but such plants yield hut little or no 
opium.^ The soil best adapted to the growth of the poppy is a sandy loam, though 
other soils are much used. There is a considerable difference in the color and 
quality of the produce of the several sorts of soil, varying from a rich fawn 
color in the produce of land such as that just mentioned to a dark color in 
alluvial and heavier soils. Poppy lands should he watered at intervals 
T . - I j about fifteen days. Well water is, as a rule, 

preferred, but a certain proportion of the poppy in 
these provinces is now' irrigated from the various canals. Of late years con- 
structed jhil water is used early in the .season, and only a very small portion 
of the cultivation is unirrigated. Poppy lands should be well manured, but the 
supply of manure at the disposal of the cultivator is limited. Cattle dung is 
used, together w’ith ashes and village sweepings. A top dressing of nona 
lYMttij or saline earth, is very generally used. Where available, sheep are penned 
* The Miilwa and Persian varieties for the most part bear colored flowers. 
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Collection of the petals. 


at night on lands reserved for poppy. When the jdant attains the height of 
Weeding and thinnin® sc-me two inches, it is carefullj’ weeded out, the plants 
to he i-etaincd being left at a di.stance of three to four 
inches from each other. After about two weeks a further thinning takes place, 
and the land is regularly hood and watered until the crop is ready. 

During the cold w'eather, the poppy lauds are measured by the 02 Dium staff, 
to ascertain whether the cultivators have acted up to 
their engagements. The amount of each individual 
cultivator’s land is entered on the village headman’s license, and recently a 
system of giving each cultivator a ticket (or miniature license), hearing 
his name and amount of cultivation, has been introduced, in order to check 
illicit cultivation. The measurement is made with measuring rods {lathas) 
instead of with chains, as the latter would damage the young plant. Each 
rod is 5^ hdtks (99 inches) long, and 20 rods each way make a bigha. This 
blgha measures 3,025 square yards or five-eighths of an acre. 

By the month of February the plant is pretty generally in flower, and 
in March collection of the drug commences. In the 
western districts of the Agency the petals are allowed 
to fall, but in the eastern districts the petals are utilized in the manufacture of 
flower leaves, which are required to encase the cakes of opium exported to 
China. The flower-leaf, in appearance a thin round flat cake, is made as 
tiie follows. The petals when mature are carefully drawn 
off the pod ; they are not plucked off. or the pod would 
be injured. A circular ridged earthen plate, about 12 inches in diameter, is 
placed over a slow fire ; the required quantity of petals is then placed in it and 
these are pressed with a damp cloth pad until they have adhered together. The 
flower-leaf is then removed and allow'cd to dry. By this time the plant is pretty 
well advanced, and the prospects of the season can be fairly ascertained. In 
districts where they require it, the cultivators are allowed a second advance at 
a fixed rate per bigha to help them to meet the expenses of collection. 

As soon as the petals have fallen, the pod begins to ripen, and when 
it is quite firm to the touch, it is ready to be lanced. 
This process is generally performed tow'ards the end 
of February. The pod is lanced in the afternoon. The instrument used is 
made of three blades firmly tied together. The incision being made ver- 
tically from the bottom to the top of the pod, a while milky juice at 


Manufacture of 
flower-leaf. 


Collection of the drug. 
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once exiidcs, which gradually thickens and deepens in color. The produce 
is next morning taken off the pod wdth a small iron scraper. The drug 
thus collected is placed in small brass or earthen-ware vessels, w'hich are tilted 
to drain off the dew and any pussewuh^ which may have formed. This 
pusmcaJi is a black juice, wdiich, if allowed to remain with the drug, is considered 
to deteriorate it ; ns its name implies, it is a sort of“ sweat,” and is formed under 
certain atmospheric conditions. It is purchased from the cultivators at a 
reduced rate. After the opium has been collected, the pods are allow'ed to dry. 
They are then broken off and the seed is collected ; a sufficient quantity is kept 
for the next year, the remainder being sold to the local dealers for the manir- 
facture of oil and other purposes. The stalks in most districts are used 
either for fuel or manure. The cultivators in the neighbourhood of Ghazipur, 
Stalks of the plant used however, find a ready sale for the refuse of the plant 
for packing the cakes. factory. This refuse, known as “ trash,” when 

broken up and sifted, is used, to the extent of some 20,000 to 30,000 maunds 
annually, in packing the cakes in the chests for export to China. 

By the middle of April, the opium is ready for delivery to the various officers 

appointed to receive it. The cultivators are summoned 
Delivery of tlie opiuiii« . 

m regular order to the weighing place. The opium 
is classified according to its consistence by the district officer, and weighed the 
same day in the presence of another European officer, who gives each cultivator a 
ticket, showing the quantity, quality, and approximate value of his opium. The 
next day the men are paid. Every care is taken to ensure the cultivator getting 
his full due, and the present system may be considered to attain this end. 
Should a cultivator be dissatisfied with the classification by the district officer, 
he is entitled (by section 12 of Act XIII. of 1857) to have his opium despatched 
separately to the factory, for special examination by the opium examiner. 
This privilege is rarely, if ever, exerci.sed. 

Besides classifying the opium according to consistence, the district officer 
Treatment of adulterat- to guard against any adulterated opium passing 
ed opium. through his hands. Should he suspect adulteration, 

he withholds payment to the cultivator, and despatches the opium separately 
to Ghazipur for final orders. If it is found unfit for use, it is confiscated, and no 
payment is made. The opium agent’s decision in these cases is final. The 
amount of adulterated opium brought in by the cultivators is, comparatively 
speaking, extremely small, 

^ This is the ordinary spelling; the correct transliteration is pa^icd. 
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Ail tlie good opium is avranged, class by class, in earthenware jars, each 
containing one maund. The neck is closed by a lid. 
Disposal of „ood opium. %vith string and covered with cloth to e.xclude the 

dust, and sealed. The jar is packed in a basket, padded with straw to avoid 
breakage. These jars are despatched, in consignments of 100 each, to Ghazi- 
pur, by road, river or rail, as the case may be. With each consignment (cluUdn) 
is sent an invoice (chdld)i register) which is returned to the district officer, 
showing the amount of opium in each jar, reduced to the standard consistence. 
The accounts are then finally made up, and each cultivator is paid at the rate, 
mentioned above, of Rs. 5 per ser for opium of 70° consistence. These pay- 
ments (technically called chukii) conclude the opium year, but are carried on 
concurrently with the settlement for the new seasons. 


The following table shows (omitting fractions of bighas and maunds) the 
area of cultivation, the outturn of the standard consistence, and the price per 
standard ser at 70° consistence, from 1850-51 to the present time ; — 


Season. 

Cultivation. 

Outturn .at 70° 
of consistence. 





Bighas. 

Maund. 

1850-51 



44. 

118,228 

17,784 

1851-63 




137,841 

22,438 

1863-63 

It t 


ttt 

181,444 

24,444 

1853-54 




187,924 

28,261 

1854-53 

*•« 


tft 

184,423 

20,859 

1855-56 

• 44 



176,447 

22,108 

1856-57 

• •• 



162,990 

17,516 

1867-58 

««4 



66,077 

7,394 

1858-59 

• » « 

..a 


126,143 

10,503 

1869-60 

• •• 

444 


121,800 

12,017 

1860-61 




154,211 

24,601 

1861-63 

••• 

4.4 


222,914 

29,510 

1862-63 

• 44 

4*€ 

444 

287.00S 

38,919 

1863-64 

44 4 

444 

• •• 

358,107 

51,542 

1864 65 


4*4 


347,840 

39.259 

1665-66 


... 


227,325 

31,0,12 

1866-67 

4 • * 



257,546 

34,913 

1867-68 

444 



265,573 

S2,S00 

1868-69 

44« 


• 44 

287,785 

37,907 

1869-70 

f < * 

« . 


300,751 

36,716 

1870-71 



4it 

346,485 

30,976 

1871-72 

••t 

40t 


365,47 1 

29,518 

1872-73 



••t 

356,442 

3^1,258 

1873-74 

t.f 


ft* 

328,654 

43,000 

1874-75 


*4t 

44. 

361,572 

39,201 

1875-76 




384,644 

' 60,11.3 

1876-77 




374,587 

1 61.561 

1877-78 


... 


354,708 

i 45,380 

1878-79 

4«t 

444 

».» 

416,015 

1 56,G3G 

1870-80 


4.4 

• 44 

451,641 

45,475 

1880-Sl 



**4 

432.113 

45,505 

1881-82 

... 

... 

• •* 

398,478 

51,448 


Price per ser. 


Es. a. p. 
3 10 0 
3 13 0 

3 8 0 

3 4 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 


so 
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Manure. 


The rose grown here for the purpose of producing atar (properly, ’itr) of roses, 
for which Ghazipur has a wide reputation, is the Rosa 
Damascena. The trees are grown from cuttings, which 
are planted in nurseries for one year. These slips are watered every five 
or six days till the rains, and are then transplanted. About one thousand trees 
are planted out in a single higha of land. No flowers are obtained the first 
year ; in the second, about tw’enty thousand ; and in the third and following 
years, from thirty to sixty thousand flowers per bigha are collected. The 
trees last forty years. The expense of cultivation is considerable. The area 
under roses is about 260 bighas and the cultivation is confined entirely to the 
environs of the city. The rent of land for rose-cultivation averages about 
Rs. 25 per bigha. The manufacture of rose-water will be described in Part III. 

The better class of cultivators — Koeris, Kurmis and the like — are well aware 
of the value of manure, and regularly apply it to the 
fields. The manure generally obtainable is of course 
cow-dung, hut in the neighbourhood of the city and large towns it is in such 
demand for fuel, that but a small quantity finds its way to the fields, which are 
manured with leaf-rubbish, &c. Near Ghazipur city, the market-gardeners 
avail themselves to some extent of the night-soil collected from the latrines, and 
the tobacco farm land is largely manured with night-soil. Indigo refuse, a 
very strong manure, is also available near indigo factories. The lands near the 
village homestead are manured by a simple, well-known process. The more 
hamlets a village has, the more evenly will this manure be distributed. 

Water for irrigation is readily found at a moderate depth, and as the 
rainfall is capricious in quantity, and the rivers 
sparingly used for irrigation, wells are consequently 
numerous. They are of two kinds, permanent {pakka), built of bricks set 
either partially or entirely in mortar ; and temporary 
{kachcJia) ,vihich are merely holes in the ground, excava- 
ted after the termination of the rainy season, and destroyed by the rains of the 
following year. The cost of permanent wrells varies from Es. 50 to Es. 500, ac- 
cording to the materials used, the size, depth of water 
from surface of ground, and style of work. The ordi- 
nary cost of the temporary wmll is one rupee four anas, and occasionally 
more ; it rarely exceeds Rs. 5. The average distance 
from the surface of water in wells to the surface of the 


litigation. 


Wells, 


Cost of permanent 


and of temporary wells. 
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^jacent was, in June, 1869, before rain had fallen, SI feet 3| inches, 
ements were taken in that year at the wells nearest to thirty-six police 
.ons, situated at tolerably uniform distances all oyer the district. The water 
.A the temporary wells is generally within ten or twelve feet of the ground 
during the season they are used for irrigation. This of course is not a level 
which could be long maintained ; but the wells are excavated and used at a 
time when the water in the sub-soil is still near the surface, and before it has 
subsided to what may be considered its permanent level. The modes of raising 
water from wells and tanks do not differ materially from those described ia 
Azamgarh. 

Ghazipur has, like its neighbour Azamgarh, been more fortunate than 
most of the districts of the North-West Provinces in 

Droughts, 

escaping the scourge of famine. In 1783-84, indeed, 
the Benares province suffered terribly from drought, and to this were added 
misgovernment and oppression. There are, unfortunately, no records extant 
to show the severity of this famine in Ghazipur, as evidenced by the price of 
grains. “ Within the present century,” says Mr. Girdlestone\ writing in 1868, 
“the Benares province appears never to have had a drought of importance.” 
Since that year, however, the province has been twice afflicted with drought 
and consequent scarcity, once in 1873-74 and again in 1877-78. The former of 
these would probably not have been deemed worthy of notice in former periods 
of our administration, and owed the share it obtained of public attention to 
the scare occasioned by the famine which was reported to be raging in the 
neighbouring districts of Bengal. It never in these provinces rose to the 
position of severe scarcity, although undoubtedly there was considerable dis- 
tress, the result of previous unfavourable years. A Commission visited the 
eastern districts in March, 1874, to ascertain the extent of the distress, and 
the result of its enquiry was that in Ghazipur distress was not nearly so 
wide-spread as had at one time been feared. The spring crops were 
found more favorable than in Gorakhpur and Basti, and no such flocking 
to relief works was seen in Ghazipur as iu those districts. The rahi grains 
(wheat and barley) were dearer in Ghazipur from October, 1873 to Feb- 
ruar}", 1874 than in the districts wdiere distress was more apparent ; but 
the plentiful rabi outturn of March and April immediately brought prices 
down to about their normal level. In the case of rice, however, which is an. 
autumn crop, there was of course no fresh supply, and the price varied, 
between November, 1873 and June, 1874, froni 11 to 12 sers the rupee, while 

‘ Report of Fast Famiaes in the X.-W. Provinces, p. 97. 
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in an ordinary year a rupee will buy 19 or 20 sers from October to IVi. 
not less than 16 from April to June. On the whole, then, it may be said i 
general prices did not reach the famine limit, and that the pressure of disU 
was due raiher to the impoverishment produced by previous unfavorable seasons, 
than to the deficient harvests of 1873-74, The total expenditure on govern- 
ment relief-works in Ghazipur was, approximately, Es. 13,116; and on poor- 
houses (met from the charitable relief fund), Rs. 6,900. These sums are 
insignificant by the side of those expended in Basti (Rs. 4,28,557 and Rs. 9,637) 
and in Gorakhpur (Rs. 3,40,195 and Rs. 10,894) respectively. 

The scarcity of the years 1877 -78^ is memorable as being probably more 

„ severe and more general than any similar calamity 

Scarcity of 1877-78. p , ■ , ^ ^ 

from which these provinces had suffered during the 

present century. In the Ghazipur district the rice crop of 1877 was almost 
totally lost. Commoti rice was selling for 9 sers and 10 chhitaks for the rupee 
in September of 1877. Provision was made, in the relief plan of October, for 
staiting relief works in the event of distress showing itself, but though con- 
tinuous high prices caused some pressure upon the poorer classes, the winter 
months passed by without any symptoms of severe suffering, and the rahi hai vest 
brought considerable relief to the classes upon wdiom the strain had been most 
heavy. The uncertain character of the rainy season of 1878, and the consequent 
upward tendency of prices, renewed the pressure upon these classes, and relief 
measures were started tentatively in June. The work — earthwork on the 
Dildarnagar and Mahuria road— was opened on the 8th, and closed on the 
27th J line, when it was no longer needed. For this period the average num- 
ber of labourers was only 712. The tahslls of Ghazipur and Zamaniah suffered 
most. The belt of alluvial laud bounding the lattei* tahsil on the north, requires 
to be flooded to produce a spring crop, and this did not occur in 1877. In the 
rest of the tahsil the land is rather high, and the depth down to the water 
level in the wells is great, so that only a limited area can be irrigated from 
wells, if the moisture of the soil be insufficient to ensure the germination of 
the grain. In the autumn of 18/7 both these causes contributed to the 
partial failure of the two harvests. 

The municipality maintains a permanent poor-house. A supplementary 

one was formed, but the numbers receiving relief were at no time high. 

During the first half of J uly the daily average amounted to 484. The supple- 

o ^ from the Report on the Scarcity and Relief Operations in the N.-W. 

P. and Oudh during the years 1877-78 and 1879, and from the district Revenue Administration 
Jtvcport Ox lc77"<o» 
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mentary poor-house was closed at the end of August^ and by the end of Sep- 
tember the municipal poor-house relief had resumed its normal proportions. 
Two public relief works on a small scale were opened by private subscription 
within the town, and about 470 persons daily were employed in these from 
11th June to 9th August. A native mahajau employed about 30 persons 
daily in August and September on a email work in the city. A sum of 
Rs. 2,000, granted by the Calcutta Famine Relief Fund to the Ghazipur 
Mission for relief of the poor, was distributed to impoverished tenants 
for purchase of seed grain and cattle; and Rs. 1,287 was advanced by 
Government as a loan to cultivators for the .same purpose in the sadr tahsil. 
Such distress as there was came to an end with the kharif harvest 
of 1878. 


The prices of the principal commodities from June, 1877 to November, 
1878 are shown in the following statement: — 


Month and year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Common 

rice. 

Bajra. 

Juar. 

Gram. 


Sr. 

ch 

Sr. 

ch 

Sr. ch . 

Sr 

ch* 

Sr. 

ch. 

Sr. 

ch. 

June, 1877... 

20 

H 

30 

14^ 

16 U 

25 

12 

20 


30 

4i 

July 

)8 

10 

28 

5 

15 7 

21 

14 

20 

9i 

27 

11 

August 

16 

12 

22 

8 

12 4 

16 

12 

20 

9A 

23 

3 

September ... ... 

13 

8i 

15 

7 

9 lOi 

14 


16 

12 

14 

13 

October ... 

15 

7 

16 

12 

11 0 

14 

H 

16 

13 

18 

104 

November ... ... 

13 

8 

16 

li 

10 151 

14 


16 

12 

18 

0 

December ... 

!■> 

4 

15 

7 

9 lOi 

13 

s 

10 

11 

17 

6 

January, 1878 

12 

4 

15 

7 

9 lOA 

13 

8 

15 

7 

10 

G 

February ... ... 

12 

4 

14 

H 

9 0 

13 

8 

13 

8 

13 

8 

March ... ... 

13 

8 

18 

0 

9 0 

10 

5 

12 

U 

11 

9J 

April ... ... 

12 

4 

16 

12 

9 10,1 

10 

5 

12 

14 

12 

4 

May ... 

12 

4 

15 

7 

9 0 

10 

5 

12 

14 

12 

4 

June 



... 


• •• 





... 


July 

11 

0 

12 

14 

9 0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

12 

4 

August 

12 

4 

15 

7 

10 5 

7 

11 

9 

0 

11 

H 

September ... ... 

13 

8 

19 

5 

11 0 

16 

15 

26 

10 

12 

14 

October ... 

13 

8 

18 

10 

n 94 

16 

1^ 

21 

14 

12 

14 

November ... .„ 

13 

8i 

17 

6 

u 94 

19 

6 

23 

3 

12 

14 


The greater portion of the stone used in the district for building pur- 

„ , poses,^ is imported from the Chunar quarries in the 

Building materials. ... ^ 

Mirzapur di.strict. The price is moderate, owing to 

the facilities of transport afforded by the river. Kankar, or nodular limestone, is 

found in all the upland parts of the district. When stacked on the roads, it 

costs on the average Rs. 3-8 per hundred cubic feet. The cost of metalling a 

mile of road 12 feet wide with six inches depth of kankar would be about 

* This account is taken from a note supplied by Mr. G. J. Joseph, District Engineer. 

5 
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Es, 1,500. Lime is manufactured from kankar, 100 maunds of the latter pro- 
ducing sixty to sixty-five of lime. An expenditure of thirty maunds of wood 
would be required to burn 100 maunds of kankar. The best wood is said to be 
tamarind. The cost of producing 60 maunds of lime would be Es. 17-10, viz, 
price of kankar Es. 3-10, 30 maunds of wood Es. 12, labour Es. 2; total Es. 17-10. 
Lime sells at Rs. 25 per 1 . 0 maunds. Bricks are made of various sizes, those 
measuring 9" by 4|'' by 3" are sold at Es. 9, Rs. 7, and Rs. 5 per thousand, 
according to quality. In the dry season half-round tiles sell for twelve anas, 
and flat tiles for one rupee eight anas per thousand. In the rains the rates 
rise to one and two rupees respectively. Wood for building costs about Rs. 2 
per cubic foot in the log, and Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot when dressed and put in 
position. There are no mines or quarries in the distiict. Salt is impoi’ted, 
but saltpetre is largely made, and sajji, an impure form of carbonate of 
soda, is manufactured iu large quantities from v^h and exported by river to 
Calcutta. 


PART in. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

For the reasons given in the Azamgarh notice, it will suffice to state the 
Population. censuses preceding that of the year 

1881. They are — as nearly as they can be given— 
for the district as it now stands, as follow : — 


CeUEOB of 

1 1 
t Total 
population. 

Hindus. 

Muhainad- 
ans aud 
other.s. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Increase 

1 or decrease. 

1853 

1865 

1872 

1,039,629 

891,803 

873,298 

927 065 
797,196 
783,889 

112,464 

94,607 

89,410 

707-9 

605 

601 

—147,726 

—18,604 


The large apparent decrease between 1853-65, continued in the interval 
1865-/2, is attributable to the defective enumeration of the two latter 
censuses (see Census Report, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1881, 
§ 41), which appear to have been similarly characterized throughout the 
Benares division. It would manifestly serve no useful purpose to print details 
when the totals are impeached, and we therefore pass at once to the census 
of 1881. 

totals The totals by religion may be shown for each par- 

ganah and tahsil as follows:— 


Census of 1881 ; 
by religion. 



Zama- SiTTID- MD0AM- GhXzi- 

NIAH. niB. AIADABAD, PUB. Talisil. 


Parganah. 


Ghazipur ... 93,213 46,568 20,007) 10, 395!379il8: 9 2 113,608 57,152 

Shadiabad ... 111,752 64,106 6,747: 3,3741 118,499 67,480 

Pachotar ... 66,826 32,087 3,.308i 1,534 6 3 ... .. 70,14a 33,62.4 

1 Karandah ... 27,979 14,228 2,182j 1,173) 30,161 15,401 

Tahsil total... 299,770 ; 146,989 32,2441 16 476 384 190 _9 ^ 332,408 163,657 


Muhammada- 130,233 65,843 16.700j 8,797 5 2. 

bad. I 

Garha .. 35,855 18,564 l,852| 944 1 ... 

Dihma ... 10,214 6,1.39 837) 443 

Zahurabad ... 82,512 


Zahurabad... 82,512 | 38,571 7,813j 3,899 ...I 

Tahsil total... 258,814 129,1 17 27,2Q2| 14,083 


Khanpur .. 22,170 

Bahariabad... 3t,6U5 


Tahsil total... 1 157,178 


C Zamaniah 150,980! 77,641 23,742 12,703 244 I2u 174,200 90,404 

] Mahaich !. ■*7,022 23,473 3,96i 2,. 69| 60,983 25,542 

Tahsil total... 198,002 101, 1 U 27,703 14,77 2j244 • 525,949 116,006 358-7 _ 

District 913-64 454.903 99,67b 51,757 '648 320 9 2 1,0:4,099 506,982 l,4r3-0l 

TOTAL. 3 ’ j I 

Tho area ia 1881 was retin-ned at 1,4730 square miles; the population, 
1,014,090, was distiibuted amongst .seven towns and 2,-599 villages, the hou.ses 
in the former numbering 1 4 1 ."8 and in the latter l.>2,(>31. The males (507,1 1-7)- 
e.xceeded the females (.506,982 i by only 135, or -026 joer cent. The density per 
square mile was 68S'4; tlie proportion of towns and villages per square mile 
1 7, and of hou.ses 113-2. In the towns 3-5, and in the villages 6T persons, on 
an average, were found in each house. In the nine years between 1872 and 
1881, the total population had increased by 140,800, the increase in the males 
being 54,133 and in the females 86,667. The total dilference represents an 
increase of 16T per cent. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find the persons return- 
ed as Christians belonged to the following races: — 
Christians by race. Briti.sh-born subjects, 20 (7 females); other Euro- 

peans, 38 (20 females); Eurasians, 91 (45 females); Armenian, 1 (male); and 

• The total area by the rel^ent cadastral survey is 1,488-20 square miles. 'To be quite 

aceurate, 688-4, as iu Census fotiu 1. 


9 , 395 ! 

652) 

2,4S2| 

4,791 7 e 

325 6 2 



; 12,529 

6,426 15 8 

23,742 

12,703^44 12u 

3,96 i 

2,. 69) 

27,703 

14,7T2j244 l2u 

99,67b' 

5 1.757 '648 320 
! 1 


146,933 74,643 

37,708 1 9;5i'S 

11,051 5,582 

90,.325 43,470 

286.022 143,202 


109,805 64,472 

22,828 1 1,355 


169,720 84,117 

174,966 90,464 

60,983 25,542 

225,949 uejjoe 
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natives, 498 (248 females). Tbe sects of Christians represented in Ghdzipur 
were the Churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
(Wesleyan and unspecified), Armenians and Lutherans. The relative propor- 
tions of the se.ves of the main religious divisions of 

Relative proportions ot i- i. 

the sexes of tho ms^iu reli- t-ii6 popultitioii wcr6 US lollows to tii6 tot3.l 

gious divisions. population of males, -5001 ; of females, -4999 j of Hin- 

dus, ’9011 ; of Muhammadans, ‘0983 ; and of Christians, '0006 : ratio of Hindu 
males to total Hindu population, -5022 ; of Muhammadan males to total Mu- 
hammadan population, '4808 ; and of Christian males to total Christian popu- 
Civii condition of the lation, -5002. Of single persons there were 219,260 
population. males and 149,869 females; of married 261,824 males 

and 265,686 females; and of widowed 26,033 males and 91,427 females. The 
Conjngal condition and ^tal minor population (under 15 years of age) was 
ages of the population. 38.3,902 (181,386 feimsles), or 38 per cent.; and the 
following table will show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 
the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed at each of 
the ages given : — 


Hindcs. 

MarTied. 


Widowed. 


M CHAMMADANS. 


Married. Widowed. 


10 „ 14 „ 
15 ,, 19 ,, 
20 „ 24 „ 
25 „ 29 „ 
30 „ S9 „ 
40 „ 49 „ 
60 „ 69 „ 


o 

*3 

s 

<V 

n 

B 

Male. 

121,437 

112 990 

4,244 

41,245 

17,358 

16,826 

13,912 

1,595 

19,182 

7,741 

501 

25,08» 

6,209 

376 

3 ,o2< 

4,899 

4Gr. 

61,508 

1,651 

206 

42,115 

726 

93 

22,306 

• 60b 

94 

14,494 

197,326 

133,679 

237,491 


38,C6ll 1,744 


136 13, i 
422 4,' 

651 I, 
1,524 
3,094 : 


4,346 17,. >49 
6,383 24, .-64 


237,491 239,2691 2t,')44 81,333 21,74'] 


o 1 

•2 ^ 

fC? pS, 

Male 

326 7 24 

£ 

1,359; 2,456 

33 

1,70c 2,569 

40 

2,314, 3,75 3 

8-3 

3,122' 4,106 

123 

6,lSS' 7,U>9 

275 

4,43ij 3,548 

311 

2jC 48 1 ,3j S 

383 

1 2,i0:>j 

724 


1,980 9,440 


Of the total population, 78,044 (59,813 females), or 7-G per cent., are re- 
Distrihution by birth- turned as born outside tiie limits of the district. Of the 
total population, 98.3,084 (506,326 femalc.s), or 96-95 per 
cent., a,re returned as unable to read and write and not under instruction ; 24,945 
Distribution according (450 females), or 2-46 per cent,, are shown as able to 
to education. read and write; and 6,070 (200 females^ , or '59 percent., 

as under instruction. Of those able to read and write, 21,501 (288 females), and 
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Number of the b'.itid. 


of those under instruction, 4,781 (133 fenaales), were Hindus. The Muham- 
madans who come under these categories were 3,269 (87 females) and 1,186 
(18 females) respectively. Of the Christians, 169 (81 females) are returned 
as literate, and 102 (49 females) as under instruction. Of the others six 
(males) are shown as able to read and write, and one (male) as under 
instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Infirmities : person of religions represented in the dis- 

unsound mind. trict, — the religions of course being those to which by 

common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions 
of their parents. The total of all religions was 70 (24 females), or '0069 per 
cent.^ The largest number, 15 (6 females), were of the ages 30 to 40 years. 
Distributing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 59 (20 females), 

and Muhammadans 11 (4 females). The total number 
of blind persons is returned as 2,220 (1,077 females\ 
or '21 per cent.^ Of these, 607 (333 female.s) were “over 60;” 234 (122 
females) between 50 and 60 ; 304 (160 females) between 40 and 50; 273 (145 
females) between 30 and 40; 269 (120 females) between 20 and .30; 126 (56 
females) between 15 and 20; 163 (60 females) between 10 and 15; 143 (51 
females) between 5 and 10; and 101 (30 females) under five years. Of the 
total number, 2,009 (970 females) were Hindus, 206 (104 females) Muham- 
madans, and 5 (3 females) Christians. Of deaf mutes 
there were 409 (142 females), or '039 per cent., the 
largest number, 75 (28 females), appearing among persons between 20 and 30. 
Of these 353 (121 females) were Hindus, 46 (20 females' Muhammadans, and 

one (female) Christian. The last infirmity, of which 
note was taken at the recent census, ivas that of leprosy. 
There were 492 (58 females) afflicted with this disease. The percentage to the 
total population is '048, so that 48 in every 100,000 of the population were on 
an average lepers. Of the total number 454 (50 females) were Hindus, 37 (8 
females) Muhammadans, and one (male) Christian. 

Distributing the Hindus into the four traditional classes, we find from 
the census returns that there were Brahmans, 67,840 
(33,011 females); Rajputs, 91,675 (43,782 females); 
Banias, 4,251 (2,148 females); and “other castes,” 749,998 (375,962 femalea). 
An alphabetical list of some of the more important among the last is also 
given ; these will be shown a fetv pages later on. 

• i.e., 69 in every 1,000,000 of the population. ’ i.c., 21 in every 10,000 of the population. 


Deaf mutes. 


Lepers. 


Hindus by castes. 
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Brahmans. 


Kajputs. 


The census returns of 1881 throw no light upon Brahman subdivisions, 
and the returns of 1872 are admittedly inaccurate. 
The following subdivisions in the latter census were 
returned with more than 1,000 members each: — Acharj, Chaube, Gaur, 
Kananjia, Sarwaria, and Sangaldwipi. 

The great majority of laud-owning fraternities of the district are Raj- 
puts and Bhuinlmrs. They all represent themselves 
as the descendants of immigrants, who, at no very 
remote period, founded colonies in this and neighbouring districts; accord- 
ing to their traditions, not more than from fifteen to thirty generations 
have elapsed since the first advent of their forefathers. The Bhiiinhars 
will be mentioned later on. Of the Rajput clans, with more thtyi 100 
members in each, the following list compiled from the recent 1881 census 
returns, although not claiming to be a perfectly accurate account of the 
numerous subdivisions represented in the district, is perhaps as correct a one as 
could be obtained : — '■ 


Clan. 

Total 

population. 

Females. 

Clan. 

Total 

population 

Females. 

Bais ... 

••• 

7,011 

3,272 

Kinwar ... 


261 

112 

Baiswar ... 


387 

197 

Kistwar ... 


199 

89 

Banaphar 

«•> 

315 

160 

Maharnar or 

Maiih- 

1,562 

799 

Bausharla 


96 

48 

raur. 




Barahia ... 

... 

113 

57 

Nagbans ... 


171 

88 

Barahnot 


102 

68 

Narauni 


155 

68 

Baranhar 

•*< 

100 

61 

Nigamm ... 


423 

211 

Baranshankar 

•«« 

379 

182 

Nikumbh 

*»• 

270 

143 

Baigaiyan 

... 

2,417 

1,167 

Takshgotri 


1,086 

634 

Barraora... 


374 

199 

Pannar ... 

( »• 

560 

268 

Bemwir ... 

... 

100 


Usghubans 


2,929 

1,396 

Benbans ... 


264 

123 

Subarha .. 


637 

326 

Birwar ... 


898 

438 

Seogar ... 


10,819 

5,266 

Bisen ... 

... 

2,014 

943 

Sodbans .. 


376 

169 

Chandel ... 

MW 

699 

326 

Sombans.*, 


1,937 

942 

Clianhan... 

UJ 

1,143 

650 

SoDgbans 


203 

107 

Bikhit ... 

... 

16,431 

7,H9 

Suk.ilbana 


776 

370 

Donwar ... 


G,330 

3,109 

Sulkot 


399 

195 

Gaharwir 

.«* 

6,864 

3,316 

Surajbaus 


3,502 

1,651 

Gahlot ... 


322 

141 

Ujniu 


123 

78 

Gautam .*• 

• •• 

7,480 

3,539 

Unspecified 


3,820 

1,820 

Kakan ... 


5.881 

2,784 

Specified clans 

■wiih 

1,629 

779 

Karcholia 


236 

131 

! under 10) members. 



Kausik ... 

... 

762 

381 

Total 

... 

91,675 

43,782 


The special object sought from the census return was information regard- 
ing the working of the Infanticide Act. The bearing of the statistics on this 

•The spelling ot the names has been corrected and the names arranged alphabetically; 
in other respects the list is identical with that printed in Mr. White’s volume of Sea: Statistici 
( 1881 ). 
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subject will be treated of later ; here we are coucerned with tlie diatributiou 
of the clans and their traditions. The principal of them are, in the order in 
which the}^ are described in the following paragraphs, the Sengar, Dikhit, 
Gaharwar, Gautam, Birwar, Kakan, Mabarwar, Sakarwar, Biirajbans, Bargaiyan, 
Bais, Donwar, Raghubans, and Sukalbans. 

An important and interesting branch of the Sengar tribe occupy part of 
theZahurabad parganali in this district, and the whole 
of the adjacent parganah of Lakhnesar (in Ballia q. v.) 
They state that they are descended from Hari and Bir, twm 'i'hakurs who 
came from Phaphund in Etawah and took service with the Bhar raja of the 
northern part of this district. On one occasion, having been struck by the 
raja, they and their adherents killed him and took possession of the country. 
The descendants of Hari occupied Lakhnesar, while those of Bir settled partly 
in Zahiirabad and partly in a portion of Sikandarpur (in the Ballia district). 
Fifteen generations are counted from the time of the first founders of the clan 
to the present day. The Sengars are all devoted to the worship of a deified 
member of the tribe named Amar Sink, who lived about two hundred years 
ago. He is worshipped under the designation of Nath Baba, and several tem- 
ples to his honour have been erected in Rasra, the chief village of Lakhnesar. 

A branch of the Dikhit or Dikshit clan of Surajbans Rajputs occupy 
nearly the whole of the Pachotar parganah, where they 
are called Pachtorias, and some villages in ShuJiabad. 
They state that their ancestor, Manik Rao, came from the Bulandshahr district 
about twenty generations ago. 

The Gaharwar tribe, one of the thirty-sis royal tribes of Rajputs, occupies 
an important position in this district. The greater 
part of -parganah Mahaich belongs to a branch of this 
tribe, who claim descent from Babu Kunwar Manik Chand Sinh, a cadet of the 
family of the raja of Kantit in the Mirzapur district, where are the head- 
quarters of the tribe. The Babu is stated to have been in the military employ- 
ment of the emperors of Dehli, and to have taken the farm of the parganah 
at a higher revenue than the Brahmans that held it before him. The villages 
held by the Gaharwars are divided into three tarafs, called by the names of 
Kunwar Sink’s three sons, Sidhan, Jamdarag, and Radha Rai. Two or three 
centuries ago, ten of the descendants of Sidhan Rai entered into a warlike 
confederacy and built eight forts, the ruins of which still remain at Dhanapur, 
the] chief village of the parganah. The Gaharwars now retain about half of 
the one hundred and eighty-four villages formerly owned by them; but the 


Dikhit. 


Gaharwar. 
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chief village, DhanSpur, is irretrievably mortgaged. One small branch, during 
the Mughal rule, became Musatmdns. For several generations all connection 
between the branch of the Gaharwars in Mahaich and the parent stock of 
Kantit has ceased, and the members of the two branches will not even eat 
together. There is also a small colony of Gaharwars in Pachotar. 

The greater part of the Karanda parganah is owned by a very numerous 
^ ^ clan of Gautam Somban.s, or Rajputs of the lunar race. 

They trace their descent from the main branch of the 
clan, which has its head-quarters at Argal, in the Fatehpur district. They 
appear to have settled in this district about four or five hundred years ago. 
The Gautams in four villages became Musalrcans during the rule of the Mughal 
emperors. The principal village is Mainpur, the settlement of which was 
concluded wdth the head-man, not in the name of the entire proprietary body, 
but as sole owner. The result of this procedure has been a long continued 
feud and frequent litigation between his descendants and those of the original 
shareholders, who are now reduced to the position of cultivators. 

The principal seats of the Birwar Rajputs are in the Ballia district {q. v), 
BirwSr. but there is a branch of the clan at Deochandpur in 

the Sayyidpur parganah. They claim descent from the Tomars of Dehli. 

The tribe of Kakan Rajputs in parganah Shadiabad is numerous, and 

, fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the per- 

Kakan. , ,,,, ^ 

manent settlement. They state ^that, about fifteen 

generations ago, the founder of the clan, Ratan Rai, came from Aldemau in 

the Sultanpur district, expelled the Bhais, and took possession of the country 

which they now hold. 

The Maharwars and Mafihraurs are separately mentioned in the census 
return, but they are believed to be the one and the 

Maharwars. 

same clan. Dr. Oldham calls them ‘Murvvars,’ and 
states that they derive their origin and also their name from Marwar, a State 
in Rajputana better known perhaps as Jodhpur. If we are right in connecting 
Or. Oldham’s ‘Murwars’ with the Maharwars, Mr. Sherring gives a different 
account of them; for, in writing of the latter {Hindu Tribes, I., page 240), he 
describes them as a spurious clan of Rajputs of the Unao district, who were 
" originally palanquin-bearers, called kahdr or mahra, inj[the service of raja 
Tilakchand, the head of the Bais Rajputs of Baiswara.” According to 
Dr. Oldham, their principal colonies were in parganahs Pachotar and Zamaniah. 


Kakan. 


Maharwars. 


Their largest taluku was Gaighat, but it has long ago passed from the posses- 
sion of the clan. 
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The entire eastern portion of the Zamauiaii parganah is occupied by the 
Sakarwar tribe, the most numerous Hindu land-owning 

Sakarn’ar. 

tribe in the district, with the single exception of the 
Kinwar Bhiiinhars of MuhammaJabad. There is some doubt as to whether 
tliis tribe is of Braliiaanical or of Rajput origin. Its numerous members in 
the Agra district profess to belong to the solar race of Rajputs, but the Sakar- 
wars of Zamaniah, though affirming that their ancestors came from Fatehpur 
Sikri, in the Agra district, and though evidently, therefore, related to the Agra 
Sakarwars, yet claim to be descended from Misr Brahmans. There is no evi- 
dence, however, to support this claim. They look up to the mythical raja 
Gadh, alleged by the Hindus to have been the founder of Gluizipur, as their 
ancestor. He is asserted to have had four sons, Achal, Abchal, Saran, and 
Rohi. Considerable confusion has sprung up among the descendants of these 
sons, for while some regard themselves as Sakarwar Rajputs, others speak of 
themselves as Sakarwar Bhiiinhars. The descendants of Achal, Saran, and 
Rohi are Bhiiinhars. Achal’s descendants reside at Sohwal, Patkania, and 
adjacent villages in the north-east of Zamdniah, while those of Rohi and Saran 
are settled in the Shahabad district. Abchal had two sons, Sainu and Puma 
Mai. The former of these founded a numerous and powerful clan, acknow- 
ledged as Rajputs, occupying the large village of Gahmar, and other villages 
adjacent in the south-east of the parganah ; while the descendants of Pdrna 
Mai form a very numerous clan, considered Bhiiinhars, occupying the large vil- 
lages of Sherpur and Reotipur in the north-east of the parganah. The Sherpur- 
Reotipur taluka has an area of 29,71-5 acres, and pays a land revenue of 
Rs, 25,000 per annum. The taluka consists of a very fertile tract of lowland 
country, and the piopnetors are generally rich, and have retained a great part 
of their hereditary^ property. The e.states of the Rajput Sakarwars are, on the 
other hand, on the less productive upland, and the proprietor.s are, as a rule, 
poor. The Gahmar zaraindars, who hold 12,133 acres, it the low revenue of 
Rs. 7,420, have, from the commencement of our rule to the disarmament, been 
notorious for their insubordination. After the permanent settlement their 
head-man, Abdhut Eai, was for long in open rebellion, and their jiroperty was 
declared forfeited to Government, but after soiuo years their offences were 
condoned and their proprietary right restored. They' are now believed to be 
well-dispcsed. 

One of the descendants of Piima Mai, named Mahar Eai, ten geueiations 
ago, became a Musalman, and from him are descended a tribe of Nau-muslims, 
occupying fourteen villages on the Karmaasa, and called Kamsar. Their 

U 
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Surajbans. 


Eds. 


jjtincipal village, Useya, pa^jsed, at an early perio-1 of our rule, into tlie hands! 
of the amil Deokinandan, and they have always given a good deal of trouble. 
They enlist largely in the native army. 

The Siirajhaus of Zahurabad claim to be descendants of Hankar and 

Kai'kar Eai, v/bo settled in the parganali and expelled 

the Rajbhars. They are a flourishing tribe. The Bar- 

gaiyans of Zahurabad state that tliey are Cbauluin Eajputs from the Mainpuri 

„ , ciistriot, and received the title of Baro-aiyan as a recog- 

Bargdyan. , . . f ^ 

nition of some of their ancestors iiaving '■ done a great 

work” {kdmhard hiyd). Most of their estates weje sold, for arrears of land- 
revenue, to the raja of Dumraon, between fifty and sixty years ago. They are 
now poor and discontented. The Bais Rajputs of pargauah Babariabad, who 
own ten or twelve villages, state that they are de.sceuded 
from one Baghel Eai, who, fourteen or fifteen genera- 
tions ago, came from Baswara in Oudh, the home of the great Bais tribe, and 
colonised the country, which he found a jungle. 

The Donwiir Rajputs hold five large villages in parganah Garha and 
twelve in Sayyidpur,and there is a powerful clan ol them 
in the Ghazipur parganah. They have also colonies 
in Kh4npur and Babariabad. They are described by Sir H. Elliot {Supple- 
onental Glossary, I., page So) as a mixed Rajput-Brahman tribe. The Donwar 
Eajputs are said by Dr. Oldham {Statistical Mcraoir, Tol. I., page 65) to be of 
a dark complexion and to have non-Aryan features; he thinks tliey may have 
aboriginal blood ui their veins, but there is no tradition on this sul joct. 

The Raghubans Lajputs of parganah Kbaupur are a braneb of a very 
Eatriiubans numerous and poweiful clan, who bold tlio Dobi 

parganah of Jaunpur, ami paiganahs Kat^ehar, Barab, 
and Mahwiiri Oi Eenares. In tlia time of Raja Doman Deo, of Chaudrauli, 
who flouriahod unvnig the reign ot Sher Shah, the Ragliubaiis of Katebar, 
crossing the Gumu, :e jk posses.sion of ten villagv.s, w'.icli they still hold. There 

Sukaltans ^ Colony of F'l’.kalivans Rajputs near the centre of 

parganrdi Zamdniali, occupying three talukas. One of 
their village.?, Eawal or Nauli, contains upwards of five thousand inhabitants. 

After the Rajputs the most impoiaant in rank are the Bhiiinhars. 

Their traditions were examined at considerable length 
in the Az.ViiGAr.H notice [q. v.) In popular estima- 
tion, they' share in something of the saoredness that attaches to the Brahuiau.s, 
and, by the old law of the Benares province, they, like the i;enuiuc Brahmans, 


Bhbiahars.,' 
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were ox^iviptL'd from criuitAl puni'luneiit. Fmiiily prie«t^:, liowever, aud 
sjiiiitual guides arc never cliosen from ainc.iig tLem. 'i'Hey may not drink or 
«nioke ^sitk Bralinians, and -inly un.Lr scu'O ic.-.-icti-ms '.vilh Rajputs. There 
are numerous subdivisions or tiiLo - among' Rndinliars, ai.d I’nese are generally, 
it not al'.vays, called by Ibe name or some '.■oc---guizcd Rajput clan. Numerous 
instances have been given under AzajIGauh. In many cases the mention 
of a common place of origin, and often a coiiiniou ancestor, supports the view 
that there is a tie of blood, even when, as frecpientN happens, the tie is not 
openly ackuo'vledged. It has been asserted that the Bhuinhars are, as a class, 
more frugal and inJustiious' than Rajputs, and less haughty. They, unlike 
the Rajputs, regulate their e.<penditure on marriages and similar occasions, 
with reference rather to their actual income than to their imaginary rank. 
(See further in Sherring-’s fliiulu Tnbe-^i, I., 39, and Supp. Gloss., T., 21, 
et seqq.) The principal Bhuinluir tribes in this district are the Kinw4r, Bem- 
war, Sakarwar, Donwar, and Ivastwar. 

The Kinwar Bhuinhars of iluhanimadabad andGariia state that their ances- 


, t' l's came from Karnat-Padampur, which they suppose 

to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Dehli — 
but which, according to thewritteti accounts of the Kinwar Rajputs, is situated 
in Karnata — aud took service with Tikani Deo, the Cheru raja, whom they sub- 
seipiently supplanted. There ai'e throe great divisiou.s of the tribe, called 
after the ancestors Rajdliar, Makund, and Pithaur Rai. (!) In the Rajdhar 

sept there w’as formerly, for a few generations, a raja 

The Kajdhar sept. 

■who held Ills fort at Birpur. A branch of the 'sept 
settled in taltika Barah, in parganah Zamaniah, and became Musalraans. The 
Barah taluka, and one-third of Birpur taiuka, were sold for arrears of revenue. 
The Barah ex-zamindars are poor, but many of the former proprietors of Bir- 
pur are large cultivators and money-lenders. (2) The sept of Mukand Rai, 
though in rank it comes after that of Rajdhar Rai, i.s 

'I hr. ATiib'Qriil Kaj oofaf ^ ' 


The Kajdhar sept. 


The ilukand Eai sept. 


far befoie it in wealth and influence. The zamindars 


of Koresar and Narainpnr, who take the title of Babu, are the heads of this 
branch of the clan. One of the Narainpnr zamindars, Babu x4jaib Sinh, was 
for two or three years deputy-goveiuor, under l.aja ilaliip Narain, over the 
entire province of Benares. His sons, Bahus Blieo Parslian Siuh, Sheo Ratan 
Sinh, and Sheo Ambar Sinh, were iimils after the permanent settlement, and 
had a strong fort at Pindera north of Beuai'es. They had much influence with 
the Raja Maliip Narain, as his grandmother, Rani Gulab Kuar, was related to 
their family. The amils joined in the conspiracy of Wazir ' Ali, son of the nawab 
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wazir of Oudh,. wLicb terminated in the murder of Mr. Cherry, the ResiJoufj 

on the 14th January, 1799. An attempt was made to surprise thetn in their 

fort at Pindera, which failed. They e.scaped and fled to Nepal, and their 

property was confiscated. (3) The third sept, Pithaur Rai, is not worthy 

of env speei.rl mention. Their chief villaa'e i.s Kariui- 
The Pithaur Eai sept. , . - 

udtiiupur. 

The Bemwars cf Garha state that they are de.scendod from Dawan Riii, 

who came from Beropur and settled in the Benares 
Bemwar. . 

district. His son went thence to Sahsaram, ■•.vhere 

the family remained for three generations. They emigrated to Chaunsa in 

the Shahabad district, and after two generations settled at Narhi in paiganab 

Garba. There are fourteen village.s, many of them very large, occupied by 

the Bemwars, and a most carefully prepared pedigree is in existence, showing 

the descent of every family in every village, from the founder of the clan. 

The cbaudhris of Narhi, their chief village, who are the head-men of the 

clan, Avere dhstiuguished for their active loyalty during the disturbances of 

1857-58, and are much respected in the adjacent parganahs. Unfortunately 

as the result of a litigation, commenced in 1855 about a boundary, the 

raja of Dumraon obtained in 1875 a decree against the owners of taluka Narhi 

for ten lakhs of rupees. The decree, which has now swollen Avith interest 

to twelve lakhs, is about to be executed, and it is to be feared that the 

results Avill be disastrous to the peace and prosperity of that corner of the 

district. 


The Bhuinhar and Muhamn)adan Sakarwars have already been discussed 

in connection Avith the Rtiiput branch of the tribe. 
Sakarwar. ^ , 

The Bhinnhar Doawars of parganah Zamaniah give 

the folloAving account of themselve.s : — Uona Chargia, a Pande Brahman 

and spiritual guide of the raja of Dehli, founded a 
Donwar. . . 

village near Fatehpur Sikri, called, after him, Donauli. 

His descendants colonised the east of the Azamgarh district, Avhere they are 

called Bhath. Taa'o of the family, Guraj and Jain Eliath, proceeded south 

from Azamgarh. The first founded a colony in parganah Nainvan in the 

Benares district, while the second settled in Zamaniah. His descendants are 


Donwar. 


the Bhuinhar DunAvars of the parganah, and the name ‘ Donwar ’ is derived, 
through Donauli, from Dona Chargia. The ancestor of DouAvars in tAvo or 
three villages AAms in the military service of the emperor of Dehli, and received 
for his valour the title of Khan, Avhich is borne to the present day by all his 
descendants. 


i 
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The Kastwdr Bhdinhars, who occupy about 26 villages in parganah 

^ Muhammadabad, give an account of themselves which 

Kastwar. . 

essentially differs from that of any other tribe in 

the district. All the other clans describe themselves as the descendants 
of colonists. The Kastwars alone represent themselves as the descendants of 
the few Brahmans that, prior to the last great Hindu immigration, remained 
in the district, surrounded by the aboriginal tribes. “They may be regarded,” 
writes Dr. Oldham, “as a link connecting the Hindu occupation of the 
Gupta era with the Hindu occupation of the district in modern times.” 
The account of their traditions given by the same writer is as follows : —It is 
stated that Mandhata, — uot the great raja of that name, who, according to the 
Hindu Sha^tras, was the first “ Chakravaiti ” or Supreme Raja in India, but 
another of the same name, — a brother or cousin of Prithiraj, one of the last 
kings of Dehli, was affected with leprosy. When proceeding to Jagannath he 
happened to dip his hand in the water of the Khatant tank, close to the village 
of Ghauspur, where ancient remains are found, and believed to be the site of a 
monastery mentioned by Hwen Thsang. He found that his hand was cured, and 
afterwards, by an immersion of his whole body, the lejirosy was completely 
cleansed. As a thank-offering for his recovery, he gave to five Brahmans resid- 
ing near the tank as much land as an elephant could make a circuit of in a day. 
The Kastwars claim to be descended from the five Brahmans. The tank between 
Ghauspur and Khataut is to the present day visited by sick people in the hope 
of experiencing its curative properties. This legend, improbable and absurd as 
it seems to us, has a wide currency in the district, and is believed by both Hindus 
and Muhammadans. The Muhammadan version of the story, which varies in 
some important particulars from that given above, will be narrated subsequent- 
ly, as it is intimately connected with the first conquest of the district. The 
Bhuinhar Kausiks and Aswarias of Zahiirabad call for no special mention. 

A full account of Banias generally will be found in the Shahjahanpur 
memoir. The subdivisions returned in the census of 

Banias. 

18/2 (none were distinguished at the recent enumera- 
tion) with more than 1,000 members in this district were — Agarwal, Agrahri, 
Baranwar, Kasarwani, Kandu, and Rastogi. 

Among the “ other castes” the census returns give the population of the 
Other principal Hindu following, who, with Brahmans, Rajputs, and Banias, are 
accounted the ‘Principal Hindu Castes.’ The name of 
the special calling or trade followed, or other brief note to aid in identifying 
them, has been added ; — 
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Caste. 



1 otal 

population in 
! ^81. 

Females in 
1881. 

Ahir (cowherd) 



164,246 

74,746 

Barhai (carpenter) 



1,243 

644 

Bhangi (scavenger) 



1,'inb 

715 

Bhar (iigiiculturist) 



4f,B46 

21,683 

Bhdt (genealogist, panegyrist) 



1,543 

815 

Bhuinhai (landholder, cultivator) 



47,181 

23,S72 

Chaniar (currier, agriculturist) 


!• - 

130,716 

66,681 

Dholu (washerman) . 



7,079 

3,565 

Horn (bamboo-basket maker, singer, dancer) 



1,87.3 

885 

Gadaria (shepherd; 



8,554 

4,2(J6 

tjONain 


... 

3,613 

1,534 

Jat (cultivator) 

. . 


1 

Kachhi (agriculturist) 



77,262 

38,206 

Kahar {pdlH hearer) 



?3,9S9 

18.899 

Kalwar (distiiler) 



13,239 

6,971 

Kava«;th or Kayath (scribe) ,,, 



15,421 

7,580 

Khatik (pig and pouirry-bi eedcr) 

ttt 


1,083 

544 

Kori (weaver) 



12 

5 

Kumhiir (potter) 



14,247 

7,098 

Kurmi or Knnhi (landholder, cultivator) 



10,023 

5,047 

Lodh or Lodha (cultivator) .. 

Lobar (blacksmith) 

... 


28 

21,419 

10,538 

Lonia (salt-extractor) 


t 1 1 

18,633 

8.936 

Mali (gaidener) ... 



1,023 

537 

Mallah (boatman) ... ... 



1 4,029 

8.4IS 

Nai (barber) ... ... ... 



8,536 

4 291 

Pasi (fowler, watchman) ... 



4,549 

2,274 

Sunar (gold and silver-smith) ... 



7,813 

3,874 

Tamoli (betel-leaf and nut seller) 



6.269 

3,173 

Tell (oilman) ... ' ... 



22,478 

11,40) 

Unspecified 



76,744 

3d,8'j8 

Total 

... 


749,998 

375,962 


An account of the Aliir caste will be found in the memoirs of the Muttra and 
Moradabad districts. The following subdivisions with more 
than 100 members in each are recorded in the census of 

1881 


Abirs. 


Dhaihor 
Gwal 
Kaslinot 
Tahlawans 
Unspecified 
Specified sub-div 


Subdirision. 

Total 

population. 

Females. 



23,486 

11,305 



90,284 

43,841 



113 

60 

... ... 


335 

179 

... 


39,912 

19,296 

with under 100 members each 


117 

65 

Total ... 

... 

154,246 

74,746 


By the census of 1881, the Bhars numbered in this district 43,846. They 
are, there can be little doubt, the descendants of the 
powerful aboriginal tribes rvho, at the zenith of their 


Bhars. 
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power, inhabited a wide tract of country extending from Gorakhpur to Central 
India. They were very powerful in Oudh; and the country lying between 
Benares and Allahabad, on either side cf the Ganges, was almost exclusively 
in their possession. In this district they once possessed the portion now 
known as the Shadiabad, Pachotai', and Zahurabad parganahs. Now they 
own not an acre of land, and rarely attain the digniry of cultivators. For the 
most part they are ploughmen or village policemen, and bear an indifferent 
reputation. There are said to be two divisions of them : the Rajbhars, who do 
not eat swine’s flesh, and are looked upon as a kind of low Hindus ; and the 
common Bhars, who herd swine, and are out of the pale of Hindu society. 

The other castes in the above list have all been described in previous 
district notices and present no special features in Ghazipur. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following 
The “ unspecified ” of appe^i' to be the details of the " unspecified” castes, 
the census. ^^pjed here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them. Several of tliose, it would appear, might have been included 


in some of the foregoing, but they were separately returned in the schedules: — 


Narue of caste. 


j General occupation 


Total 

population. 

Arakh 


... 

Cultivator, village servant 

»>* 

13 

Bahelia 

Ml 


Fowler 

... 

174 

Baumanas 



Ri pe. string, mat maker 


I, .'500 

Bansphor 

• t « 


Bamboo worker 


97 I 

Baranw ar 



Ti'ader 


1,C39 

Bari 



Leaf-pliite seller, torch bearer ... 


?,083 

Bind 



Toddv drawer, cultivator 


S3, 435 

Dabaar 

«•« 


Leather vessel (kuppa) maker 


103 

Darzi 



Tailor ... ... 


139 

Devotee (vide infra') 

. . 

Mendicant .. 


2,13! 

Gandharp 



Dancer, singer 



Halwai 



Confectioner 


1,^70 

Kanchua 



IXancer, proi-litute 


Cl 2 

Kaodu 



Cultivator, shopkeeper 


23749 

KdDjar 



Ropemake , trapper ... 


72 

Kasera 



Metal vessel dealer ... ... 


J31 

Kashmiri 



Merchant ... 


12 

Katwa 

*«• 

.«* 

Yarn spiimer, calico printer, weaver 


49 

Khatri 



Merchant, servant 


169 

Kolapari 



Tiader 


1, 16 J 

Lather 



Tr.ider, servant 


121 

Mahabrahman 



Ferformcr of funeral ceremonies of Ilinlus 


108 

Marwari 



Merchant ... 

... 

19 

Nat 



Acrobit 


410 

Fansari 



Small trader 


87 

Fatwa 



Braid, fringe, tape maker 


499 

Bajbhar 



ruUivatir, pig-keeper ... 


8,:339 

liauniar 



Trader, cultivator 


556 

Sape^'a 



Snake charmer 


12 

Thathera 

..1 


Brass aiii copper smith 


94i 

Turha 



I’alanquiu hearer ... ... 


116 

Unspecified 

... 

... 

Total 


G46 

76,744 
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From the same sources is derived the following list (except the second 
column) of devotees and religious mendicants, and it is 
given for what it is worth 


Devotees, 


Name of sect. 

Classified as Vlsbnuite (V), Sivaite (S), 
ahakta (Sh.), See., &c. 

Total 

piipulation. 

Females. 

Abadhut 


... 

S V. 




1 


Achari 



s 

... 


• •• 

1 


A ghori 



Sh. 



... 

2 

1 

Bairagi 



V. 




1,S82 


Gosain 



S. V. 



• •4 

22 

6 

Jogi 



s. 

... 



235 

119 

Kabirpanthi 



V. 




67 

17 

Ehaki 


*•« 

V. 



tJ* 

14 

1 

^'anakshaUi 


•«4 

tjikU 

... 



lUO 

24 

Sannyasi 



S. V. 

••• 



37 

5 

Vaishnao 



V. 

... 

••• 


6 

... 

Unspecified 

• • • 


... 




85 

20 





Total 

... 

... 

2,131 

S83 


The descriptions of Hindu sects given in the Muttra and Benares memoirs 
may be referred to. It should be noted that the census of 1881 did not pretend 
to a scientific enumeration of them. 

Muhammadans were returned for this district by the recent census at 
99,678 (-51, 757 females). Of these, 96,787 (50,231 females) 

Muhammadans, , / . , , ' 

yveie bunnis (orthodox), and 2,891 {1,526 females) 
Shias (followers of ’Ali/. Muhammadan Rajputs numbered only 238 (119 
females). The objections to the census classification have been noticed under 
Azamgarh, where a general account of the Muhammadan tribes will be 
found. 

The history of two families of Afghans in this district presents some features 
of interest. The first of these families is that settled 
in Ghauspur and in eleven villages of parganah Mahaich. 
Its members all trace their descent from four brothers, named Ghaus, Hetim, 
Pahar, and ’Inayat Khan, who were soldiers in the viceroy’s army durino- the 
reign of Aurangzeb. In return for having gallantly escorted the wife of 
the viceroy — when in the hurry of a sudden march she had been left behind 
in a forest — the brothers received permission to settle in this district. A 
remarkably fine fort was built by Hetim Khan, in his village Hetimpur, 
a fort which Dr. Oldham describes as the most striking ancient buildino- in the 
district. A tradition connected with it is to the eifect that a Dhobi and a 
Brahman were sacrificed at its foundation. The latter, Rudrnath, was, it is 


Afghan colonies. . 
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said, built up alive in a standing position in the walls. The place pointed out 
as this mural sepulchre is still an object of local worship. 

The other Afghan family was founded, during the reign of the same 
emperor (Aurangzcdi), by a regiment of Afghans whom he employed in one of 
his expeditions against the Hindus. To the present day their descendant.s 
retain, in their manner and general appearance, .some traces of their origin. 
They will not intermarry with other Muhammadans in the district, whom, 
indeed, they treat with open contempt. They still use a few Pashtu words, 
chiefly at marriages and other important ceremonies. A few of these Afghans 
have acquired landed property, but for the amst part they are soldiers or 
travelling merchants. In the days when Fazl ’Ali was amil this clan rebelled 
but was quickly subdued, and the town of Zamaniah burnt. Thenceforward 
Zamaniah remained deserted until Ohaudhri Muhammad Ajmal, amil of the 
parganah, rebuilt it and invited all the Afghans he could find to return. 

The inhabitants of Giurzipur may be divided, according to occupation, into 
two pidmary classes, those who as landholders and 
husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 
who do not. To the former, tlie census of 1881 allots 726,369 persons, or 71’63 
per cent, of the total population {Form XXI .) ; and to the latter, 287,730, or 
28'37 per cent. Excluding i\\'i families of the persons so cla.ssified, the number 
allotted to the former class is reduced to 369,332 members actually possessing 
or working the land {Census Form XII., Table 6,'. The details may be thus 
t abulated : — 


Occupations. 


Mule. 

Female. 

30,858 

1,971 

151,093 

72.417 

6?, 094 

5S,243 

926 

... 

235,971 

133,361 


Landholders 
Cultivators 
Agricultural labourers 
Kscate office service .. 


Tctal agriculturists 


Total. 


32,«29 
223, S40 
112,037 
826 


369,332 


Following the example of EuglLsb population statements, the census dis- 
Ciassification according tributes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes, 
to census returns. pi-ofessional class numbered 6,865 

males ; amongst them are included 4,027 persons engaged in the general or 
local government of the country, 19 engaged in the defence of the country, and 
2,819 engaged in the learned professions or in literature, art, and science. 
(2) The second or domestic class numbered 1,859 members ; it comprised 
all males employed as private servants, wa.sheimen, water-carriers, barbers. 
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sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. (3) The third or coimnercia! class 
numbered 9,585 males ; amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or 
lend money, houses, or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money- 
lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (2,237) ; and persons engaged in the conveyance 
of men, animals, goods, and messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. 
(7,348). (4) Of the fourth or agricultural class something has already been 

said; but besides the 235,971 males engaged in agriculture and horticulture, 
as shown in the preceding table, the census returns include in this class 
546 persons engaged about animals {Class, IV., Order IX), making a total 
of 236,517. (5) The fifth or industrial class, contained 54,280 members, 
including all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as 
dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. (1,234 ); those engaged in the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (18,392 ; 
those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confec- 
tioners, &c. (15,750) ; and, lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances (18,854). (6) The sixth or indefinite class contained 198,061 mem- 
bers, including labourers (17,222), and persons of no specified occupations 
(1,80,839). 

From the lowest or labouring class are obtained nearly all the recruits for 
_ . emigration to the colonies. During the last ten years 

(1873-82) altogether 6,792 emigrants (2,67'* females) 
■were registered. Their destinations were Demerara, 3,559 (1,391 females); 
Mauritius, 303 (110 females) ; Trinidad, 1,307 (546 female.s) ; Natal, 853 (334 
females); Guadeloupe, 247 (95 female.s); Jamaica, 259 (99 females); St. Lucie, 
106 (44 females) ; Grenada, 119 (43 females) ; and Fiji, 39 (16 females). 

The number of inhabited villages or townships is returned by the census of 

Towns and Tillages. -411 bad less than 1,000 

inhabitants; 184 between 1,000 and 5,000; 8 (Slier- 
pur, Narhi, Zamaniah, Bahadurganj, and four large villages) between 5,000 
and 10,000; and 3 (Ghazipur, Gahmar, and Reotipur) over 10,000. 

The houses in this district, with the e.xception of a few of the very 
poorest, are invariably tiled. The walls are, as a rule, 
of mud, well-plastered. The cost of a common tiled 


Towns and Tillages. 


Houses. 


house in a village would be about Rs. 20. In the city the cost of a similar 
house would be higher, as the materials would have to be brought from a 
distance, and probably hired labour would be employed. So little skilled 
labour, however, is required to build an ordinary cottage that the members of 
tbe owners family can do nearly all that is required, and the mud for the walls 
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is dncf from the nearest tank. Brick-houses are not common, except In the city 
of Gbazipur itself, and even there the paucity of fine houses is remarkable. 

It might seem that the historical portion of this notice would be the 

most fitting place for a detailed account of the archseo- 
Archffiology. .... 

logical remains that even yet survive, in rich pro- 
fusion, in this district. But a concise summary of the more important of 
these may he given here, both as an introduction to the history and to show 
at a glance the chief localities of antiquarian interest. In justice to the earn- 
est and able labourers, upon the results of whose work this account is based, 
it is necessary to state that whatever is known regarding these monuments 
of past races and civilization is due to the researches of General Cunningham, 
the late Mr. M. A. Sherring, Mr. C. Horne, C. S., and last, but not least, to 
Dr. Wilton Oldham, whose learned memoir of the district especially deserves 
here the most grateful acknowledgment- To the reader who has leisure and 
inclination to pursue the subject of this heading beyond the dry details which 
alone can here be given, the .second chapter of Dr. Oldham’s Memoir, illustra- 
ted, as it is, by facsimiles of the inscriptions and drawings of the more impor- 
tant objects, and elucidated b)' copious extracts from authorities not readily 
obtainable, may be recommended. The order in which the various objects of 
antiquarian interest are described in that chapter appears to be based upon 
their presumed relative ages, and we can hardly do better than adhere to a 
plan which has such obvious advantages. 

Bhitari, Bhltari, or Bihtari, for under these (among other forms) the name 
appears, is now a small town of less than 1,500 inhabit- 
ants, hut shares with Sayyidpur the honour of possessing 
the most important archfeological remains in the district. These consist of 
several brick mounds, a few pieces of sculpture, and a,n inscribed stone pillar, of 
which the last is obviously an object of the first importance. The larger 
mounds, which run parallel to each other from the bridge towards the village, 
may be only the ruins of house.s of the commoner sort. The other mounds, 
which are square in form and isolated, appear, despite the fact that they are 
at present covered with Muhammadan tombs, to have been originally the sites 
of temples or other Hindu buildings. This supposition is supported by the 
fact that, partially buried in one of the.se mounds, stands the inscribed stone 
pillar already mentioned ; and at the foot of the pillar was found an old brick 
inscribed with the name Sri Kumara Gupta. Several Hindu statues and 
phallic emblems discovered in the rubbish of the mounds, and numerous bricks 
in the neighbourhood with the same brief inscription as that above mentioned. 
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point to early Hindu occupation. Three Indo-Sassanian coins of base silver^ 
attributed by General Cunningham to the eighth or ninth centurv, and one 
small round copper coin, having on the obverse an elephant and on the reverse 
a symbol, supposed to be a chaitya — and by the same authority held to be of 
date at least previous to Alexander’s invasion — avere by General Cunningham 
obtained in the neighbourhood. Three sculptures of importance found in 
Ehitari itself are ascribed by the same writer to the Gupta period, that is, from 
the 4th to the 7th century, A.D. One of these is a colossal figure of Ganesa 
and the second a broken bas-relief of the Navagraha or nine planets. The 
third is a large slab with a female figure, two-armed and half the size of life, 
over which is represented another female figure holding an umbrella. The 
group is interpreted by General Cunningham to represent a queen on her way 
to worship at a temple. 

The inscribed stone pillar remains to be noticed. It consists of a single 
block of reddish sandstone, 28^ feet in height, and stands upon a rough stone, 
7 or 8 feet below the present level of the soil. For the first 10 feet 2 inches it 
is square, and at the top of the square part is an inscription facing east. The 
upper part, including the capital, is circular. At its junction with the square 
part its diameter is 2 feet 3 inches, and the same thickness is preserved, it is 
believed, in its whole length. The capital is about 3 feet in height, bell-shaped 
and reeded like the capitals of Asoka’s pillars. From this capital on the western 
side a slice has been broken off, exposing a deep narrow socket which may have 
held a metal spike. The shaft of the pillar is split to a depth of about 2 feet 
from the top, a fact attributed on the spot to lightning, but held by General 
Cunningham to have been more probably due to the destructive bigotry of the 
Muslim invaders. He thinks that a statue may have topped the column, and 
the treatment such objects received during the early Muhammadan period is suffi- 
ciently notorious to warrant the suspicion he felt as to the cause of the damage. 
The inscription itself consists of 19 lines of well-shaped characters of the early 
Gupta period. A reproduction of it is given at page 18 of Dr. Oldham’s Memoir 
and in the Archceologinal Beporta, I , page 94. It vrill doubtIe.«s also find a 
place in the forthcoming volume (the third) of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum. It will therefore here suffice to mention that it chiefly refers to the 
reign of Skanda Gupta, closing with his death and the accession of his infant 
son. This Skanda Gupta, according to General Cunningham, ascended the 
throne of Magadha about A D. 440. The vast dominions which he inherited 
included all northern India from Gujarat to the Ganges’ morrths. The inscrip- 
tion gives a clue to his religious faith, for it tells us that he had 'a clear insight 
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into the wisdom of the Tantras/ and to this monarch General Cunningham 
would attribute the persecution of the Buddhists mentioned by Hwen Thsano-. 
(See Ehilsa Topes, Chapter XII., para. 25, cited in Dr. Oldliam’s Memoir, L, 31.) 
The object of the inscription wms to record the erection of a sacred image. Its 
closing lines, from Dr. Mill’s translation, areas follows: — 

“ Whatever prince iu tliia place perpetually worships this sficreii image is considered by 
Kudra (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled .and rendered praiseworthy by 
this atfectionate devotion, even in the land of Arha (Indr.i) and the other celestials.” 

Dr. Mill’s remarks on the inscription, which are quoted at length in Dr. 
Oldham’s Memoir, are full of interest. Space will not permit of their quota- 
tion here, but it may be mentioned that from this inscription we get our sole 
acquaintance with the interesting fact that so early as the time of the Gupta 
dynasty, the two opposite sectarian forms of later Hindu worship — that of 
the exclusive devotees of Vishnu on the one hand, and that of the worshippers 
of Siva and the Saktis on the other — w'ere both juevalent. To the former 
class belonged Chandra Gupta and Kumara Gupta, the immediate predecessors 
of Skanda Gupta ; but the latter-, as already mentioned, w-as an adherent of 
the Tantra form of worship. 

Besides the inscribed monolith, there are or w-ere several other pillars 
from 6 to 8 feet long lying on the ground in the vicinity of Bhitari. Dr. Old- 
ham thought that these resembled some of the rock pillars in the caves of 
Ajanta. From a sketch of one of these in his memoir, they appear to be richly 
ornamented with conventional designs. In the Bhitari bridge over the 
Gangi are several old stones curiously carved, the carved work being built 
inwards. In all probability these belonged to the temples that formerly 
occupied the sites which are now mere mounds. 

At Sayyidpur, about 5 miles south-west of the place last mentioned, and 
in its neighbourhood, especially in the Zahiirganj 
Sayyidpur. bazar, are an immen.se number of antiquities. Most 

of these are small but ancient carvings on stones, that at the time of 
Dr. Oldham’s researches were lying about, neglected, in piles and around trees. 
Near the buildings now used by Muhammadans, but believed by Di'. Oldham 
and other antiquarians to have formerly been Hindu or Buddhist, lie four 
uncut stones, each 16 feet long and very massive. From Mr. Sherring’.s 
account of the buildings just mentioned, they stand in an enclosure in company 
with a third but modern structure. The first of the ancient buildings is sur- 
mounted with a dome, which is supported by 4 stone pillars, the bases of 
which rest on a platform 12 feet square. The second building is “ 26^ feet 
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long by 20 feet broad, and is upheld by at least 34 colmnns, six at the north- 
east and south-east corners respectively, nine couples at interv'als in the circum- 
ference, and four single pillars in the centre, farming a square. The two clusters 
of six pillars have been united Viy stone slabs into two thick ones, each 2^ feet 
square.” The other measurements need not be given here, but the conclusion 
at which Mr. Sherring arrived is that these two edifices were separate chai- 
tyas or Buddhist temples, attached, he supposes, to a vihara or monastery, of 
which, however, no traces are apparent. These interesting remains have doubt- 
less been preserved owing to the use to which they have been put as tombs 
of Muhammadan saints. 

About three-quarters of a mile from Sayyidpur lies the village of Zahur- 
ganj already referred to, and in its neighbourhood are 
several mounds, one of which is regarded as the 
remains of an old fort. Here, too, is an immense terrace called Masawan Kot. 
Indeed, the neighbourhood presented to Dr. Oldham all the appearances of 
having been the site of an old city. 

Carved stones and debris were found by Dr. Oldham in the village of 
Aonrihar, which lies to the west of Sayyidpur. AtLathia, 
near Zamaniah, is still standing a monolith of red sand- 
stone. The position of this is about one mile and a half east of the Ganges and 
of the tahsill at Zamaniah. Dr. Oldham regards it as 
a sister column to the Pahladpur column. Its present 
height above the mounds on which it stands is 2fi feet, and the thickness of 
the column is 20 inches. Near the base of the column there lay at the time 
of his visit, and still lies, a circular stone, 3^ feet long, which doubtless sur- 
mounted it. This stone ends in a piece of sculpture representing two female 
figures from the waist upwards, joined at the back by a flat stone which rises 
above their heads and shoulders. There is no inscription on any part of the 
column or stone, and no conjecture seems to have been made regarding its 
object or date. 

Pahladpur, which Dr. Oldham suggests may be Pal-ldth-pur (as Lathia 
is from lath), is a village in the Mahaich parganah 
near the Ganges about six miles west of Zamaniah. 
Hear it was found a monolith pillar of red sandstone, removed many years 
ago to the Queen’s College at Benares where it now stands. It bears a short 
inscription in the Gupta character, of which the following is a translation (by 
Raja Siva Prasdd): — 

• 1 ' conquests, who protects the good laws of the Kshatriyas. who 

IS always.kmd to the kings (or who is always a belored king), who protects the hosts of kings, 


Aonrihar. 


Lathia. 


Pahlidpur. 
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other ancient sites. 


»ho has placed his ancestors in the heavens (cr who has suppoited his ancestors and heavens), 
and who piotects his good neighbours, such a king Providence created Dharmapala even fioin 
the beginning.” 

At Hingotar there is still standing a small flat-roofed structure, built 

of large and richly-carved stones, which appears to 
Hingotar. r i c - ‘ 

be a temple oi immense age. 

The principal object of interest at Ghauspur is a fine figure representing 
the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. There are also fine 

Ghauspur. 

sculptures of female figures and of a lion. 

Besides the above, the following sites of ancient remains are given in 

Dr. Oldham’s map (Memoir, p. 38) ; Narainpur, tem- 
Other ancient sites. , , i-. ■ , .. , . 

pie 01 JNarayana Deva, in the east of parganah Muham- 
mad abad ; Biraoli, the site of the “Temple of Vast Solitude,” described by 
Fa-Hiau, and of a monastery founded by Asoka, where Buddha subdued the 
Demons of the Desert; and Bi'rpur, mounds of ddbris, sculptures, and coins, 
a few miles south-west of ISarainpur. The two first-named of these should 
hardly he called sites of e.xisting ancient remains, but rather places identified, 
more or less satisfactorily, with names of ancient sites mentioned by Fa- 
Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

Besides the above there are a large number of mounds scattered over the 
district to which the people give the name hot. These, 
like the similar objects found in Azamgarh and Ballia 
districts, are by the people attributed to the Bhars, Cherus, and Suiris. How 
far some of these may be relics of Gupta civilization is a question on which the 
antiquarian may speculate, but he will find nothing in local tradition to assist 
him. Amongst these kots, that at Ghiizipur itself and that at Peirait ghat 
on the Gang! nadi, four miles west of Ghazipur, are specified by Dr. Oldham; 
hut in theKhanpur parganali alone, on the hank of the Giimti near Sayyidpur, 
he counted 26 kots, many of which contained old masonry wells and debris of 
brick. 


Among modern objects of interest may be mentioned, in Ghazipur itself, 
the ruins of an old palace called the Ghih%l satAn, or 

Modern objects of inter- 
est. ‘ forty pillars, built by Abdulla, a former governor of 

the Ghazipur sarkar, at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. A mosque and imdm- 

bara, attributed to the same governor and to his son Fazl ’Ali, are also standing. 

Among other more useful buildings may be mentioned the large bridge over 

the Mangai, built by Abdulla ; and another over the Gang!, built by Beni Raru 

Paudit in the time of Warren Hastings. Two forts, one at Jalalabad, in the 

Shadiahad parganah, and the other at Kasimabad, in Zahurabad parganah. 
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Clothing and food. 


now in ruins, but still picturesque objects, were built by the Abdulla mentioned 
above. 

Nothing need here be said of the clothing of the people, that subject 
having been dealt with sufficiently in former notices. 
Of the food of both lower and upper classes a full 
description will be found in the Mirzapur notice, and to this the reader is 
referred, as from inquiries made the description there given applies to this 
district without any modification. 

In the matter of child-marriages no caste in this district has adopted any 
Customs regarding mar- reforms. Among Brahmans and Rajputs the age of 
marriage varies for both se-^es from 10 to 16 years. 


riage. 


The mixed castes, such as Bhuinhars, Agarwalas, and Kayasths, marry their 
children at the same age as the superior castes, but the children of the inferior 
castes are almost always married at ages varying from 6 to 10 years. Girls 
are usually married at the same age as boys, but among Brahmans, Rajputs, 
and Bhuinhars it is not very uncommon to find that the wife is much older than 
her husband. A native contributor has furnished a list of 35 castes which are 
said to tolerate the remarriage of w'idows, and, although the exact number of 
such enlightened communities may not be as stated, there is no doubt that 
they are numerous and probably on the increase. The status, both legally and 
socially, of the wife and children of such a second marriage, is believed to be 
substantially the same as in the case of a first marriage, but the remarried 
wife, if she survive her second husband, is not permitted to offer the funeral 
cake to his memory, nor in the case of the remarriage of a widow are any 
ceremonies observed, save the offering of vermilion to the wife. Among the 
lower castes it is said to be very common for a younger brother to take to 
wife the widow of his elder brother, even though his own wife may be still 
living. A widow, on remarriage, takes her very young children to the home 
of her second husband, but in other respects she is completely estranged from 
her fir.st husband’s family. 


It is believed that no castes in this district recognize the enrolment of 
Exclusion from and re- Outsiders or tolerate inter-marriages of their members 
adnnssion to caste. Other castes. Conversion to Christianity or Islam 

completely excludes from caste, and there are no appai’ent means of recovering 
status when so lost. 

The councils known as panchdyats are mostly in vogue among the middle 
Panchdyais. classes. Their principal function is to decide 

questions of caste-morality, and whether an offender 
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Bhould be excommunicated or not. Among; the middle castes the following; 
are stated to be the common causes of exclusion: — («) drinking spirituous 
liquors; (b) eating forbidden food; (c) killing a cow; (d) incestuous adultery 
by men and any kind of adultery by women; (e) enticing away a girl; (/) 
marrying a girl of an inferior caste; (y) imprisonment in jail; and (h) adopting 
a low profession, as that of a shoemaker. 

Performing penance and feeding Brahmans among the higher castes, and 
offering food and drink to the members of their caste among the lower, 
are the recognized means of obtaining re-admission to caste privileges. In 
the case of lesser offences a money fine is inflicted, and this is spent o-n 
feasting the members of 'panclidyat. That assembly also frequently arro- 
gates to itself the power of granting a divorce, and among the lower classes 
a decree of separation pronounced by it is considered sufficient to bar the hus- 
band from prosecuting the wife for bigamy in the event of her marrying again. 
It is doubtful how far this mode of divorce can be recognised by courts of law. 
The Bombay High Court (Beg. versus Sambhu Baghu, I. L. B., Bom., L, p. 34) 
declined to admit the authority of a caste council to declare a marriage void, 
or to give permission to a woman to re-marry. 

The Musalmaus and Hindus live, as a rule, amicably enough side by side. 

It is only when a Hindu aud a Musalman festival 

Religion. 

fall on the same date that there are any signs of bad 
blood. There are a few members of the Brahma Samaj, chiefly pleaders and 
educated Government employes, but the movement is not making much pro- 
gress. The worship of Hath Bdba by the Sengars will be described in BalLIA. 
The common sects and ascetic orders need not be noticed again here as they have 
been amply treated of in the accounts of ilUTTSA, Benares, and other districts. 
In the absence of an accurate religious census no estimate of any real value 
as to the numbers of each cau be made. 

At Ghazipur are the head-quarters of the Germau Lutheran Mission 

founded by the late Bev. W. Ziemanu, who was well- 
Cnristiamty. •' 

known throughout the provinces for his zeal and self- 
devotion, and whose death in December, 1881, was a very serious loss to the 
cause be had so long and so earnestly advocated. The Ghazipur Mission was 
founded in March, 1855. From small beginnings it has risen to bo one of the 
most important and successful in India. The present mission buildings consis’t 
of a church, capable of accommodating 500, built in 1862 at a cost of Ks. 9,000, 
an orphanage, a dwelling-house for tbo missionario.'^, aud a schocd. In the 
orphanage there are at present 30 girls and 25 boy.s. Wince the establishment 

8 
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of the mission, O-i-S natives of India have, it is said, become Christians in 
consequence of tlie mission. These converts are mostly of the Kori caste, 
a circumstance due doubtless to the fact that the gospel is regularly preached 
to the opium cultivators vvIilii they come in with their opium, and these 
are mostly Koris. There ai-o also Brahmans, Alilrs, Bhars, and ChamSrs 
among the converts, of whom the greater number live in the Zamaniah 
parganah. 

In connection with the mission is a largo school, made over to it by Mr. 
Tucker, when Commissioner of Benares. It is attended by SOO boys, and has 
a staff of two Christian, eight Hindu, and four Muhammadan teachers. The 
school is prosperous and sut. ;cssful. There is another small school for boys, 
and one for girls in the Gora-hazar. The latter is attended by 15 girls, all 
Hindus. The}' are taught by the wife of one of the Mission Christians who 
has been educated at the Benares Normal School. 

The language of the common people is a variety of the Bhojpuri dialect, 
which is now held to belong to the Bihdri language. An 
elaborate analysis of the grammar will bo found in 
the appendix to Mr. J. R. Roiii’s Azamgarh Settlement Report, and the 
student will find further information in Dr. Hocrnle’s learned Grammar 
of the Gaudlan Lavgv.ages. There are two weekly newspapers published 
at Ghazipur ; one is, called the Vdalaii’-i-' Alam (News of the World), the 
other, the Khair-khv:uh-i-khaldih-, with which is incorporated the A{na4~ 
Tahzih. 

Under the head of ‘ Native Authors’ a list of 108 names has been supplied 
by the deputy inspector of schools. An examination 
of this list, which certainly is not deficient in fullness, 
shows that the greater portion of the literary productions mentioned are still 
in manuscript, and, as far as appears, are of (piito modern origin. Much of it 
is labelled “poetry,” and appears under such titles as, being translated, would 
run “Letters adJrc.sscd to Loveis,” “ Vorses on Love,” &c., and the reader 
,may be spared the details. A few appear from their titles to be of a more use- 
ful nature, treating of etymology, syntax, and even of mathematics. A consi- 
derable number arc devoted to religious subjects and would seem to be of a 
polemical character. A few treat of history. It would be invidious to single 
out individual naiac.s, a;' ' the merits and demerits of the numerous works in 
the list can obviously not bo diseii'.scd here. 

The school statistics for Ghazipur for the year 
1882-83 may be shown as follows : — 


Literature. 


Education. 
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The absence of a Government liitrb sehool will be j eniarkeil, but itsphieo 
is taken by an aided school, wiiicli ^oikG up c:uidid.ao< for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity entrance examination. The tah^iii schools arc at Giia/.!|)ur, Jcayyidjmr, 
KorantaJih, and Reotipur ; the parganah ^chool.s at Nau!;. < uilimar, and Ijahari- 
abad. A noticeable point in the above statement is the low cost of primary 
education in this district. 

The di.strict contains one district and IS imperial po^t-oflieos. The latter 
are at Gliazinur civil station, Ghazituircitv, Tlahadur- 

PoBt-OffICP. , . , , ‘ , 

ganj, Binio, Dhanapur. Dildarna^.'ir, Galimar, Karanda, 
Kasimabad, KorantaJih, Ivaroii, Muhammadabad, Nandg mj, Nonalira, ISadat, 
Sayyidpur, Sbadiabad, and Zamauiali. The district office ii at Mardah. Tlio 
postal receipts for five out of tiic past 20 years were as follows ; — In lSGl-t;2, 
Es. 7.148; in 18r.5-GG, R^. T.T'.H ; isTO-Tl, Es. 12.410; in lS7o-7G, 
Rs. 2.0.7.51 ; and in 1880-81, It'. ■dii.'.Go. Jii the la>t menfifue d year, Its. b,*!77 
•was obtained from unpail letter.^, ike., aud IG. l.'t.Ul'.t froiu tie- sub; ot' ordinary 
postage stamns. The exp •u.iitnn: lu lb''l-G2 It'. ; iu ISGS-GG, 

Rs. 3,989 ; in 1370-71, lU 11.5 l.'i : in 137.5-7G. lU, 14, .'iT.') ; an 1 iu Itt.'jO-bl, 
Rs. 12.449. During the year- I'sfi.l-Sl, the number f,f r.e-.v-p book-, and 
parcels reecdved have almr>-t doubled : but the imTca-e in tlie number o!' butens 
received has not been so great a> in >oine other dti-^triet^. 2.e'..2oG lia-ving been 
registered as received iu 18G5-GG, aud in 18&tJ-cl, 391,924. 
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Telepraph. 


There are State telegraph offices at the railway 
stations, Tari-gliat, Dildarnagar, Zamaniah, and Gab- 


mar. 

According to the latest allocation statement Ghazipnr contains 20 police 

stations, 10 first-class, 5 second-class, and 5 fonrth- 
Police. ’ 

class. The first-class stations are at Ghazipnr, Muham- 

toadabad, Korantadih, Karon, Kasimabad, Birno, Shadiabad, Sayjidpur, Gah- 

mar, and Zamaniah; the second-class, at Mardab, Sadat, Nandganj, Karanda, 

and Dhanapur; and the fourth-class stations, or outposts, at Narhi, Dildarnagar, 

Bahadnrganj, Jalalabad, and Khanpur. 

In 1881, the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 553 
men of all grades, including 11 mounted constables. There was thus one police- 
man to every 2‘62 square miles and 1,832 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Rs. 57,022, of which Rs. 46,957 were debited to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides these there 
were, in 1881, 1,774 village and road watchmen, distributed amongst the 3,854 
inhabited villages of the district, at the rate of one to every 514 inhabi- 
tants. Their sanctioned cost, Es. 64,188, was met out of the 10 percent, 
cess. 

The statistics of reported crime for the five years 1877-81 include 17 
murders, 5 dacoities, and 49 robberies. The annual value of property stolen 
varied from Es. 26,654 (of which Rs. 11,720 were recovered) to Rs. 27,721 
(of which Es. 12,221 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to 
persons tried varied from 79 to 83. But these and similar matters are fully 
dealt wdth in the departmental reports aud do not call for further notice 
here- 


Measures for the repression of female child murder are in force (1881-82) 
Infanticide district in 36 villages. The proclaimed clans — 

12 in number— are the Dikhit, Kakdn, Bisen, Bar- 
gaiyan, Surajbansi, Chauhan, Dikhit, Bais, Raghubansi, Sakarwar, Nagbausi, 
and Sabranian. The number of deaths under one year in 1881-82 was greater 
among girls than among boys in the proportion of 20 to 17 ; but it would be 
unsafe to draw any conclusion from this, as in the previous year there were 
only 12 girl-deaths to 16 boy-deaths. The District Superintendent of Police 
seems satisfied that infanticide is not practised in the district. The numbers 
to be dealt with are certainly very small ; but while the girl birth-rate is so 
low and girl-deaths exceed those of boys, there must remain ground for 
suspicion. 
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There is but one jail in the district. The average daily number of con- 
victs during the past five years has been 495 (o3’55 
females). The average daily number in 1881 was 
440‘25; and the yearly cost per head of average strength, Rs 33, Other 
statistics present no constant features, varying from year to year. They will 
be found in all necessary detail in the annual reports. Under-trial prisoners 
in 1881 numbered 729 ^48 females) ; and civil-eourt prisoners, 56; giving daily 
averages of 27'50 and 5'16 respectively. 

Before entering upon the fiscal history of the district, the following brief 
Preaent area, revenue, statement of present area, revmnue, and rent may be 
and rent. given ; but the areas are liable to slight alteration to 

make them agree with those of the late survey, the details of which are not yet 
available {vide supra p. 5). The total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (18811 was 1,473 0 square miles, of which 1,006'3 were cultivated, 131’5 
cultivable, and 335‘2 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 1,470-0 square miles {1,006'0 cultivated, 131-5 cultivable, 332*5 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 10,88,062 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’j 
Rs. 12,17.311. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultiva- 
tors was Rs. 22,32,547. 

The order of sequence of subjects requires that the fisc.al should be dealt 

. with before the general history of the district. In the 

Piscat history. . , . 

notices which were concerned with temporarily-settled 

tracts, this inversion of the natural order of things mattered little, for, as a 
reference to the fiscal history of Azamgarb will show, there was, on our assump- 
tion of the administration of those tracts, a complete break in fiscal arrangements. 
In the Benares province, however, of which the present Ghazipur and Ballia 
districts formed the north-eastern sarkdr, there was no such sudden change of 
system. When in 1775 the first British Resident was appointed to Benares, 
he would seem to have had no more onerous revenue duties than receiving from 
the raja’s treasury the fixed tribute of sicca rupees 22,66,180 mentioned in the 
sanad of the 15th April, 1776 {Aitchisons Treaties, l/.,43). No distribution of 
this sum over the four sarkdrs having been made in this sanad, we must go 
back to the agreement given in 1773 by the Nawab Shuja-ud-daula to Raja Chait 
Sinh, from which it appears that the amount of revenue assessed with respect to 
the Ghazipur sarkar, andpargauahs Lakhnesarand Shadiabad, was Rs. 5,56,000. 
This assessment seems to have been the basis for the one made in 1776 for the 
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province en bloc. The system, if such it can be called, of revenue administra- 
tion existing before 1775, was substantially the same throughout the Benares pro- 
vince. Its general features have been described under Benares. It was one 
under which the officers of the raja, both revenue and judicial, amassed wealth 
by embezzling his income. Neither the amount which reached the raja’s trea- 
sury nor that paid as tribute to the British represented the real collections 
made. The interception of the revenue and the oppression of the people are 
features common to native governments when they become weak ; but, as 
pointed out by a recent authority (Mr. Baden Powell’s Manual of the Land 
Revenue Sydem and Land Tenures of British hidia, page 168, foot-note), were not 
necessarily incident to those governments when administered by a powerful 
and vigilant ruler. To such a pass, however, had things come in the Benares 
province that direct interference became necessary both in the interests of the 
raja and of the paramount power. 

It is with Mr. Jonathan Duncan’s appointment to the post of Resident 
„ . . ^ ^ that the real fiscal history of the province beo-ins. In 

than Duncan’s appoint- the year following his appointment, Mr. Duncan took 
ment as Besident. settlement under his own management. The diffi- 

culties that he encountered in procuring the raja’s assent to his own effacement 
are matters of history. The blow was softened, it is true, by a declaration of 
the G-overnor-General in Council that the deprivation of management was 
intended to be only temporary {Letter ot Governor-Ueneral in Council to Resident^ 
June 17, 1789). It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Duncan seems not to 
have shared in this sanguine expectation. The plan of settlement framed by 
the Resident was one that at the present day would be considered crude in the 
extreme ; but, compared with the method previously in force, deserved the 
encomiums passed upon it by the Calcutta Board. 

The new system included the following principal matters — (1) uniform 
Main features of the new leases j (2) the use of the measuring rod where land 

Whh regard to land- payable in grain ; (3) publication of 

lord and tenant; the rates at which such grain would be taken ; (4) the 

principle that appraisement should take the place of actual division of crops ; 

(5) the specification in leases of the share of the produce payable to the raja ; 

(6) the discontinuance of cesses introduced after 1187 fasli, those imposed before 
that year being consolidated with the rent, in the case of cultivators paying 
cash rents ; (7 ) the preparation of a form of lease in which the rates of the last 
year of Chait Sinh’s administration, viz., 1187 fasli, were to be adopted. There 
were other matters for which provision was made, but the most important points 
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the siiperlnteiidence of settlement officers, sliowin" the ownership and occupancy 
of each field. A detailed investijratiou was also made into the constitution 
and tenure of each estate, the names and rights of all co-sharers wmre record- 
ed, and the amount of revenue they were severally responsible for ascertained. 

But the proceedings of 1810-42 went beyond the mere record-of-rights, 
Settlcmnit proceeJiri°-a to a certain extent amounted to v.'hat is under- 
in 1840-42. stood in modern revenue language as a settlement. 

Considerable areas had escaped assessment at Mr. Duncau’s settlement. These 
were estates or portions of estates held revenue-free or on insufficient tenures, 
and to them must be added all sulrsequently formed alluvial lands. To discover 
and bring under assessment all such areas was an important part of the 
settlement officer’s duties. There were also many estates which had been 
fanned out to strangers at the permanent settlement, but to which claimants 
now came forward and urged hereditary rights. Many of these dispossessed 
zatniiidttrs were now admitted. 

Changes in the revenue demand have occurred since the revision, hut they 
Peveuue demand at three have been small and unimportant. As will be seen 
periods, from the following statement, in which the revenue 

demand of each pargauah at the time of Akhar, at the permanent settlement, and 
at the present time, is given— the gross increment between the two latter 
periods was only Rs. 2,00,458. From tliis, however, has to be deducted a 
remission, made annually on account of diluvion, of about Es. 25,000 : — 


Parganali. 


Phadiabad 

Karanda 

Pachotar 

Ghazipur 

M ahaicli 

Zamaaiah 

Sayyidpur 


Revenue in 
the A(n- i~ 
Akbjri. 

Demand at 
permanent 
settlement. 

Present 

demand 

(1681), 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

42,518 

100, ('08 

108,068 

7,338 

46.299 

51,»4il 

17,45.5 

60,812 

72, '20 

14,259 

88,781 

89,664 

9,763 

61,408 

62,439 

69,000 

171,823 

178,844 

31,257 

20,755 
(Rs. 54,3v)4 
was held in 

132,868 


Bahariabad 

Klianpur 

Muhummadabad ... 

Garha 

l)ibma 

Zahutabad 


lat/tr.) 

8,883 Held in jagii 42,099 

7,fi50 3i,2‘4-> 31,204 

66,5 17 161815 15.S,S38 

i2,50:i 36.672 41,027 

3,220 6,832 7,548 

16,445 9.3,204 97,021 


Total ... 296,807 887,604 1,088,062 
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Akbar’s revenue 


Tlie figures sho\Ying the revenue in the time of Akbir and at the 
Authorities for the above permanent settlement can be regarded as at best only 
statistics. appro.ximateh’' accurate. Those for the permanent set- 

tlement have, except in the case of parganahs Sayyidpur and Khanpur, been 
taken from Dr. Oldham’s Memoir, and ditfcr considerably from the figures 
stated in Mr. Shakespear's iSe/eetiOns /row the Uun uiu Records. The revenue 
of the excepted parganahs have been taken from the latter work. 

The estimate of Akbar’s revenue is derived from the Ain-i-Akhari (Bloch- 
mann’s edition of the text). These figures have been 
subjected by Dr. Oldham to a lengthy examination 
{il/emoiV, I., 83, et /le^jjwitha view to instituting some comparison between the 
present state of the district and its condition in the time of Akbar.' As 
Dr. Oldham points out, no such comparison can be instituted on the basis of the 
bare figures; for we require to know what was a mamid, what a bigha, and 
■what the intrinsic and relative value of a rupee in the time at which Akbar’s 
Jnstiiates were compiled. Further, the area of what was then the district, and 
the revenue which is now collected from that area, have to be first ascertained. 
"Without reproducing in detail the calculations made by Dr. Oldham, it may be 
mentioned that he found the area of the Ghazipur sarkar was, in 1596, about 
1,111,228 English statute acres. 

The present land revenue derived from this area he found to be 
compared with present 1 1,50,000. But while at the present time the culti- 
revenue demanl. vated area of the district probably equals five-sixths of 

the whole, the cultivated area in Akbar's time was less than one-sixth If, there- 
fore, the value of the rupee had remained the same, the present land revenue 
ought to be five times as great as it was in the time of Akbar. This would follow 
as of course from the increase in cultivation, which he estimates to have been 
five-fold. Instead, however, of a five-fold increase in the revenue. Dr. Oldham 
found it to be less actually than 3j tim>'S what it was in 1596. Further, if 
regard be had to the enormous increase in the money-value of agricultural 
produce, the revenue ought to be now, not oj or 5, but 20 times as great as 
it was in Akbar’s reign. 

But the causes of the low' rate of the present assessment admit of explana- 
Causes of the ]ow rate of =— (') '^'‘ere is the obvious reason, already referred 

present abse^soieut. to, in the circumstance of the permanent settlement 

itself. (2) Til'' present assessment is rigorously enforced, while that of Akbar’s 


' For the latest exposition of Akhar’a land-revenue system, the reader mav be referred 
to the ! realise on Land/ui/diiig and tfit Hiiatton of Landlord and Tenant, by Mr. C. D. i'icld, 
M.A., LL D.: CalciUta, ibSJJ. 
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was, it may well be supposed, rarely, if ever, realized in full ; for it was only in 
plentiful seasons that the amils were expected to collect the full revenue. 
(3) In Akbar's time only the best lauds were cultivated, and consequently the 
average outturn per acre was lu-eater than at the present day. (4! Under 
British rule the class of landowners, or middlemen between Government" 
and the actual cultivators, has grown so largely as to render impossible the 
enforcement of so high a revenue as in Akbar’s reign. (5) In answer to the 
question why the permanent settlement was made at so low' an assessment, 
Dr. Oldham points out that our Government had no motive for fixing the assess- 
ment higher. This arose from the fact that, by the agreement made with the 
raja in 1781, the British Gov'ernment was debarred from receiving any revenue 
from the province beyond 40 lakhs of rupees per annum. It is true that this 
agreement was by the mutual consent of both parties set aside in 1794, but the 
settlement had been made in 17b9 ; and although the agreement was rescinded 
before the declaration of permanency was made, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the British autlioriiies to make any change in the assessment. 

It remains only to notice the steps which have been taken since 1840-42 
Revision of records in to revise the village papers. Those, very soon after 
the proceedings of those years, fell into confusion. 
Their utter untrustworthiness was brought to the notice of Government in 
1862 on the representation of tlie judge of Ghazipur, Mr. W. J. Rivett-Carnac. 
A geneial re-measurement of tlie village lauds and a complete revision of the 
village papers were ordered iu 1863 ; but, chiefly, no doubt, because they 
were required to pay for it, the zanuudars opposed the measure. Although 
their opposition was not permitted to bar (U'ocecdings, the result was in the 
end much the same; for, owing to the perfunctory way iu which the so-called 
revision was conducted, it was after some years abandoned by order of Govern- 
ment. In 1874 a cada.stral survey of the district was commenced, but this 
also was left unfinished. 

In 1879, however, a revenue survey of this district and of Ballia, under 

Recent suivev and con- ^^16 superintendence of Major Barron, Deputy Super- 
current revibiuu of records. imendent, Survey of India, was begun. Concurrently 

with this, a complete record of the rights of shareholders and tenants is in 
course of preparation; and on its completion the evil so long deplored, which 
results from the absence of such a record, will, it is hoped, be removed. 

The law prescribing the modes for realizing land revenue in this district is 
Alienation of land by Contained in Act XIX. of 1873, which applies to the 
auction and private sales, -^yhole of the Benares province. The provision of the 
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law introduced Ly the regulations of 1795, that bid tlie most disastrous effect; 
was that w'hich made estates liable to sale on account of balances. To enter 
into all the causes which contributed to this would occupy more space than can 
here be given to the subject, but one of these causes, the internal dissensions 
between shareholders, may be noticed. A well-kaown result of the ready resort 
to auction sale, which was had during the early years of our administration, was 
the aggrandizement of officials who purcdiased e.state3 for sums far below their 
real value. One of these officials, Deokinandan, wus an dutii of several j)ar- 
ganahs in this district ; and until his dismissal in 1807 — a dismissal shared by the 
collector of Benares (of which the present Gliazipur district then formed a part), 
who was held implicated in his misdemeanours — estates valued at upwards of 
Es. 5,000 per annum passed for very inadequate consideratio# into his hands 
and those of his sous. These estates are still in the possession of their 
descendants. In 1817, Ghazipur was constituted a distinct district ; and from this 
time forward sales were comparatively few, but the practice did not entirely die 
out till about the year 1830. Turning from public to private sales, it is believed 
that the tatter are as common in this district as elsewhere. No direct inffiience 
upon these can be attributed to the permanent settlement. Experience, liow- 
ever, seems to show that purchasers are generally members of the old land- 
holding families, and not, as in the upper districts of these provinces, of tl>e 
money-lending classes, 

A peculiar incident of landed property, bnt one fotind even to a 


.arger extent in Ballia, is the high valrte placed 


Tenant-right. 

up(m tenant-right, enormous sums being sometimes 
paid for the purchase or mortg.ige thereof. The rights referred to are 
those of tenants at fixed rates, the enhancement of whose rent is, except 
in certain very special circumstances (see Art XU. of 1881), barred by law. 
Nor wdth respect to other tenants are cnbancemont suits often brought into the 
courts. 

The rates of rent are, however, by no means low, and it is singular to find 

Kates of rent, changed from what they were in 

1795. Sugarcane laud, which was then rented at 
Rs. 5 per bigha, now fetches on an average Rs. (J; laud cropped with tobacco, 
opium, and vegetables, then Rs. fi, is now Rs. 9 per bigha; and the rent of 
other lands cropped with ordinary produce has only risen from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 2-8. 

Rents are almost entirely paid in cash, the custom of payi 
vailing to a very small e.xtent. 


ving m 


kind 


pre- 
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The only landholders of ancient and important fainiiits are the niahariijas 
of Benares, Dum>a.on, and Vizianagrain, and Raja 
Le. i gfi ■ e Shatnbhu Narayan Sinh of parganah Sayyidpur-Bhi- 

tari. The first three do not reside in the district and their landed property 
here is not considerable. For some aoeount of the rise and present position 
of their families the reader is referred to the Benaues and Oallia notices. 


Raja Shambhu Narayan and Bahus Har Shankar Prasad and Gauri Pra- 
sad Sinh are the only landholders in the district who pay an annual revenue of 
over Rs. 10,000. A detailed narrative of the rise of the family of Raja Shain- 
hhu Narayan will be found in the article on parganah Savyidpur-Bhitari. The 
raja enjoy s an assignment of the revenues of that parganah, in which he is also 
sole owner of twelve and part owner of twenty-nine villages, dde also owns 
villages in other parts of the district. Bal)us Har Shankar Pra.sad and Gauri 
Prasad are descendants of the notorious dniil Deokinandan, one of the most 
conspicuous of the auction-purchasers in this district at the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. According to Dr. Oldham, it apfiears 
that Deokinandan and his son Jdnki Prasad, who did not possess an acre of an- 
C(‘stral land, acquired, during the time they were dinils, an estate, the annual 
revenue of which considerably exceeded R-;. 50,000. Part of this estate lies 
in other districts, but in parganah Zamaniah the present representatives of 
the families possess an estate, paying an annual revenue of over Rs. 25,000, 
acquired at wholly inadequate prices. It was during the ailministration of 
Mr. James Barton, who was collector of Benares from 1802 to 1805, that the 
power of Deokinandan was at its iieight. A charge of embezzlement of 
public funds was preferred agaia-t him by two parganah kdifdngos in the 
Jaunpur Court ; and Mr. Barton w'as complained against in the Provincial 
Court of Benares for collusion with Deokinandan in his various malpractices. 
The charges were fully establi^hed, and Mr. Barton and Deokinandan were 
dismissed the service in 1807. The unfortunate zanu’ndars whose estates had 


passed into Deokinandan’s hands have, however, received no redress. The 
present representatives are wisely non-resident, and the estate is under the 
management of the Court of Wards. One brother resides at Benares, the 
other in the Allahabad district, where he possesses a considerable estate. 

Almost all the larger landowners of the district are descendants of 
enriched government servants, sarishtaddrs, tjhsilddrs, subordinate judges, and 
the like. Among the few families of ancient descent and influence left may be 
mentioned the Kazi family of Yusafpur, and the bfibus of Kureshar, both in 
parganah Mnhaminadabad. 
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Proprietary tenures. 


The forms of proprietary tenure are the same as those known' in 
other districts, viz., the zahiinduri, the perfect and 
imperfect pattiddri, and the hhavichdrd, here called 
hiqhddam. The subjoined table shows the number of mahdls of each 
kind in each parg inah save Zahiirabad, for which no figures are avail- 
able : — 


Tenutts {mahuh or villages'). 


Name of parganah. 


Zaminda- 

ri. 

Pattidari. 

Imperfect 

pattid.^n. 

Bhiiiachai a. 

Total 

mahal s or 
villages. 

1 




3 

4 

5 

6 

Ppchotar 



123 

148 

25 


296 

Shadiabad 



i43 

282 

54 


679 

Ghazipur 

••• 


74 

290 

20 

fM 

384 

Karanda 

• •• 


3:4 

103 

2 


14.3 

Zahurabad 



No returns 

available. 

... 


809 

Muhamaiadabad 



37 

45 

576 

85 

743 

Garha 


... 

is 

44 

69 

13 

isa 

Gehma 


... 

4 

7 

21 

I 

33 

Zamaniah 



75 

1 167 

96 

... 

338 

Maha ch 


• • 

55 

80 

68 


204 

Sayvidpur 

... 

... 

41 

1 306 

57S 


1 925 

Bahariaiiad 

••• 

... 

7 

i 

104 


151 

Khanpur 

... 

... 

n 

I 40 

1 145 


1 202 


Talukas. 


In taluka Gahmar, in parganah Zamaniah, a singular custom prevails, by 
which the shares are expressed in terms of the revenue. Thus a sharer who pays 
Its. 50 as revenue is said to possess a Rs. 50 share, and is entitled to the same 
proportion of the laud of the taluka that his revenue quota bears to the revenue 
of the whole mahal. 

There are several estates known as talukas, but the wmrd is used merely 
to express a group of villages held by the same body 
of proprietors, and has no reference to superior and 
inferior rights of ownership. 

There are no life revenue-free holdings left in the district, and only 

„ four or five perpetual mudds of any sizes. There 

PeTenue-free tenures. . ■' 

are a considerable number under 50 lighds in 

area, but the registers are imperfect, and accurate statistics cannot be 

given. 

As in other permanently-settled districts, we find in Ghazipur tenants at 

Cultivating tenures addition to occupancy tenants and tenants- 

at-will. There are no statistics available to show the 
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numbers of tenants at fixed rates and with riglits of occupancy, but they must 
be considerable. As the name imports, the rent of the first class of tenants 
cannot be enhanced if they can prove that it has not been changed since the 
permanent settlement, and the law presumes that it has not been changed 
since that date if it can be shown to have remained unaltered for the twenty 
years preceding the suit in which the e-xistence of the right is called in ques- 
tion or sought to be proved. 

The general condition of the tenants in this district may be described as 
Condition of the agri- prosperous. This is especially the case in the eastern 
cultural population. district, where the soil is extremely fertile. 

Ghazipur too has been spared the terrible visitations of famine that have proved 
such a scourge to other districts of the protince, and experienced judges have 
frequentl}’ expressed their conviction that the peasants of the eastern districts 
are unusually well-to-do. 

Before describing the manufactures for which Ghazipur is noted, it will 

be convenient to notice briefly the general course of 
Trade ® 

trade through the district, the principal articles of im- 
port and export, and the places with which trade is carried on. Ghazipur is 
most favourably situated as an entrepot for the reception and distribution of 
country and foreign articles of merchandise, produced or required by the 
neighbouring districts. Its numerous excellent roads running in all directions 
into the adjoining districts, the Ganges, navigable throughout the year for 
large-sized country boats, and the connection by a branch line with the East 
Indian Kaiiway, all combine to attract a very large trade to the city of Gh^zi- 
pur and other important marts in the district. 

The most important branches of this trade are the imports of English 
and American piece-goods and metals from Calcutta, and the exports of sugar, 
which is received from the districts of Azamgarh, Basti, Gorakhpur, and Ghazi- 
pur itself, and is despatched mostly to Rajputana and Bombay. The foreign 
piece-goods are collected at Ghazipur for distribution to Nepal and the inter- 
mediate districts. Ghazipur is second only to Cawnpore as a distributing cen- 
tre for these goods. The trade is entirely in the hands of a few wealthy Mar- 
wdri dealers. Some idea of the importance of this trade and of that in sugar 
may be gathered from the following figures showing the value of cloths and 
sugars on which octroi duty was paid in 1881-82 : cloth, Rs. 31,21,455 ; su- 
gar, Rs. 23,86,619. This duty has since been abolished, as the trade is almost 
entirely a through one and the refunds consequently nearly equalled the col- 
lections. 
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Imports. 


The priiiL'ipal imj)orts, after cloths, are opium received for manufacture 
for live Cliinese market, salt received from Calcutta, 
cotton from A^ra and Chaudausi, and rice and coun- 
try tobacco from Bengal and Behur. 

Among exports we find the principal to be country piece-goods, which 

are consiofued chiefly from Man in the Azainsarh dis- 
Exports. . ”, / , „ . . , n , 

trict, and despatched to hiajpntana and Bombay ; 

indigo, hides, opium, fuller’s earth, sajji (impure carbonate of soda), and rose- 
water for Calcutta. 

All these articles of commerce are railway-borne. The extent to which 

the railway at present ministers to the commercial 
Eaihvay-borne traffic. , i- . , • n • 

wants of the district will be seen from the tollowing 

statements of the total traffic in maunds in the year 1881-82 at each of the 

stations in this district : — 


Station 

Outwards. 

Jnwards. 

Total. 

Zain&iiiah ... ... ... 

1 

3,10 542 

2, 21, f 77 

5,32,219 

Eildarnagw 
'J'anghat ... 

93,874 

1,21,784 

2, 1 8,658 

3, 22, Its 

1,93.550 

6,16,918 

Gabniar ... ... 

34,869 

i 

66,675 

1,41,544 


When the projected extension has been made connecting Ghazipur with Go- 
rakhpur, a great impetus to this class of traffic may be expected. 

The river is used chiefly for bulky goods (e. ff., grains and Mirzapnr stone), 

and especially for local traffic, the superior advantages 
Eiver-borne traffic. . . „ t .i -i i • •, 

arising from the speed on the railways being consider- 
able only when long distances have to be covered. The river-trade is still 
important. The principal marts on the Ganges are Sayyidpur, Zamaniab, 
Ghazipur, and Kutwa near Korantadih. At Sayyidpur there is a large trade 
in sajji and hides ; Zamaniali is noted chiefly for its grain trade ; while Kut- 
wa is not only a centre for the collection of goods for river transport, but from 
its pro.ximity to the East Indian Railway’s main line at Baxar, only requires 
better road communication with the northern and eastern portion of this dis- 
trict and with Ballia to be largely resorted to. A scheme has been sanctioned 
for connecting Muhammadabad and the important martof Basra by a metalled 
road. Muhammababad being only ten miles from Kutwa, and connected with 
it by a metalled road, this new road, when completed, should attract much of the 
Basra trade to Kutwa, by which place it can most easily reach the railway, 
though the primary object of the road is to connect Basra -with Ghazipur. 
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Manufacture'^. 


Opium factory. 


Of the history of tlie Olifuipur tracio little need be said, save tliat the 
History of the Ghazi- purely local traffic apfiears to have been considerable 
pur trade. before the British occupation of the country. There 

were in force in the province of Benares monopolies in opium, lime, sa'iji, stone, 
firewood and timber, lead and gold. Of tlio-se all, save that on opium, which 
still survives, were alx li.shcd shortly after the British occupation, duties on in- 
ternal and esternal trade being, howev'er, regained till a more recent date. 
The receipts at the Ghazipur customs-lioii.se, wiicre were let it'd taxes on trade 
with Bengal, amounted to Rs. 1,70,000 per annum. 

The principal manufactures of (Ihazipnr are 
opium, tobacco, atar of ro.scs, and tngar-boiling. 

The rise and development of the Opium Dcj/.irtment, the cultivation of tlio 
plant, ami delivery of the drug have been discussed in 
Part I r. It now reinaiui to sk<dch the niethod iidoptcd 
at Ghazi])ur for preparing the tlrug for the Giiina market.' In Gliazipur is situat- 
ed the factory of the Benares Opium Agency. It ocen[nes,in the present day, .a 
position on the high bank of the Gangr.sbctwecn the civil station and the native 
city, and covers an area of ahont 45 acre.s. The present .site was selected and 
built on in the yeai 1820. From 1781) to 1820 the operntions of the factory' 
were carried on. first in an enclosure on the eist side of the native city, which 
was afterwards used as a charitable dispensary (since di.s posed of by Government), 
and then in the premises which now form tlie main part of the Giiazijmr jail. 
These successive changes of site were due to the rapid increase in the outturn of 
the agency and the consequent expansion of operution.s at the factory. An 
adequate conception of this expansion will bo formed from a comparison of the out- 
turn, which in 1795 was 1,2(»0 maunds, and in 1852 over 51,000 maunds (having 
risen in 1877 to over (14,000 maunds). Tho most important function the factory 
is designed to perform is the preparation of the o[)ium produced in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh for the China market. In addition to this, its 
main function, it manufactures, into a fit state for is.sue, the excise opium in- 
tended for the consumption of the North- We.stern Provinces, Oudh, :ind the 
Central Provinces ; and manufactures moiqffiia and uarcotine for the require- 
ments of the Government medical depots in the whole of India. 

The important buildings constituting the factory' are eight large godowns 
with wooden racks, calculated to store over eleven hnndrod thousand cakes, or 
balls, of opium ; two leaf godowns; nine trash godowns; two cup godowns ; 

■This note has been kiinily Biiiii)lit‘<l by Mr. G. M. Gregory, Ilc-ai Asei-lant to tha 
Principal AgsiUaiit to the Opium Agent. 

JO 
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eight chest godowns ; a large building for the receipt of opium from the dis- 
tricts ; a manufacturing or caking room of about 400 feet in length ; a store 
room for opium; thirteen stone vats capable of holding about 24,000 maiinds 
of opium; a long room with stone vats for alligating opium ; a laboratory and 
assay room with boiler and steam apparatus ; a range of offices and other minor 
buildings, such as workshops, tire engine sheds, &e. For the protection of 
these extensive buildings containing property of an inflammable nature, and of 
the value, at times, of over three million pounds sterling, there are two 
Shand-Mason’s steam fire engines, sixmanual fire engines, and a powerful treble- 
barrelled force pump worked by a 12 horse-power steam engine ; the entire 
machinery of the factory is under the charge of a qualified mechanical engi- 
neer. 

The work of the factory is made up within the twelve months, of certain 
distinct operations and transactions. These are enumerated under the follow- 
ing eleven heads ; — 

(i)— Receipt and care of poppy flower leaves. 

(li) — Receipt and care of poppy trash. 

(iii) — Receipt and storage of opium. 

(iv) — Manipulation and manufacture of opium into balls or provision cakes for the China 

market. 

(v)— Storage and care of opium cakes. 

(vi) — Satai of opium cakes. 

(vii) — Racking of opium cakes, or provision opium, for the China market. 

(viii) — Manufacture of excise opium. 

(ix)— Disposal of contraband opium. 

(x) — Manufacture of morphia and narcotine, 

(xi) — Miscellaneous stores, chests, cups, &c. 

The working staff of the factory is made up as follows The entire 
charge of and responsibility of the factory are in the hands of an officer, styled 
the Principal Assistant to the Opium Agent. He is a medical officer selected 
from the army, and is required to reside iu a house provided for him within 
the factory premises. He is assisted by a Head Assistant, selected from 
the Opium Department. There are besides an assay-registrar, a store- 
keeper and seven subordinate assistants, and a large staff of native subordi- 
nates, the chief of whom are two opium examiners and a bead manufacturino' 
sirdar. 


The operations enumerated above will now be described in detail. The 


Receipt and care of 
poppy flower leaves. 


factory consumes for the manufacture of the outer 
shell, or envelope, of opium balls, between 10,000 and 
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15,000 maunJs of poppy flo-ver leaves annually. The leaves, which are taken 
in by the district officers, begin to arrive at the factory about the 15th. 
March, when they are checked, weighed, and then examined leaf by leaf, by a large 
staff of natives. The worm-eaten and damp leaves being carefully set aside,, 
the good are classed into three classes: (1) the cJidndi , or silver leaf; (2) 
the dawim, or the second or medium description ; the gata, or coarse and 
strong kind. The innermost shell of the bail is formed of the coarse leaf, the 
outer casing being of the second description, while the silver leaf is used to 
give the finishing touch, and is the uppermost leaf of all. The leaves are 
stacked according to their class on wooden racks in large godowns built for 
the purpose. To prevent damage fr-jni moisture and grubs, they are con- 
stantly taken down and re-stacked, so as to give them the benefit of thorough 
ventilation. A staff of natives is employed for this special work all the year 
round. 

The poppy trash, the coarsely broken leaves of the poppy plant, is uti- 
Receipt and care of l^^ed for the packing of the balls in the chests. The 
poppy trash. supplying this article is very popular among the culti- 

vators, and there is usually great competition for obtaining contracts for large 
quantities. The quantity purchased by the factory is from 20,000 to 30,000 
niaunds annually, the bulk of which comes from the villages of the Grhazipur 
and Zamaniah sub-divisions. For taking in trash there are a number of boxes, 
the capacities of which are roughly known. The cultivators bring in their 
trash and. fill these boxes, while a factory assistant, who has charge of the 
receipts, sees the box properly filled, appraises the article for quality accord- 
ing to its fineness, and credits the cultivator with the amount. The box is 
then emptied out by the cultivator himself and stored in the godowns. 
About eight hundred maunds of trash a day are thus taken in, so as to com- 
plete the deliveries before the rains sot in. The care of the article during the 
rains causes considerable anxiety, as it is liable to spontaneous combustion if 
it gets damp from leakages in the roofs. A staff of men is therefore told off 
for examining all the godowns after every shower of rain. As soon as the 
rains are over, the trash is cleaned for the purpose of packing. It is freed from 
all foreign matters and stick, until there is nothing but the broken or pulveri.sed 
leaf left. This is accomplished by passing it through sieves, and finally 
through a thermantidote, by which all the fine dust is blown away, and only 
the broken leaf left. For this duty between three and four hundred women; 
arc employed daily for about four months of the y ur. 
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The new season's opium begins to arriv^e at the factovv about the second 
Kectipt ami storage of third week in April. It is received from tiie dis- 
trict officers in invoices of a hundred jars, each 
jar containing a niaund of o])ium. At the factory the jars are check 
weighed at the rate of a thousa-id a day. The jars weighed one day are 
examined the next morning by the Princij.ial Assistant, ndio is also the Opium 
E.xaminer, with the help of one of the native exHtniners. Tiie objects of the 
examination are — (aj to classify the ojjium according to consistency ; (b, to 
test for puiity. 

(a) Classification by consistency is in the first instance arrived at 
roughly by touch. Samples are drawn from each jar, and the “ touch’’ 
classification is finally chocked h_v steam tabhs. The result given by the 
steam-table is final, and payment to the ciiltivatirs is made on this classifi- 
cation, being at the rate of Es. per ser of opium of 70° of consistence. 
The true consistence of the drug being obtained by the help of the steam- 
tahles, the jars are emptied into large stone vats, each vat being marked to 
receive opium of a certain degree of consistence. 

{h) All the samples taken from the j irs are also tested with tincture of 
iodine to ascertain the presence or absence of starch. Opium with starohv or 
saccharine adulterations is at once set aside as imfit for use, heing liable to fer- 
mentation. Opium sent in as ‘good’ by tiie district officer is, however, some- 
times found to be slightly adulterated by foreign matters, such as sand or the 
inspissated washings of opium pots. A small fine is then inflicted by the Opium 
Examiner, ami the opimn is set a.side for making paste for matuifaeturing the 
outer shell of tlie opium eakes. Opium which is .suspected by district officers to 
he adulterated is sent in iu separate sealed pots ; the.«e pots are carefully exa- 
mined by the Opium Examiner and disposed of on their merits, being either con- 
fiscated where bad adulterations are present, or passed with a fine according to 
degree of adulteration where the opium is not unfit for making into paste, or 
lewah. The decision of the Opium Examiner is subject to the coufirn.ation of 
the Opium Ageut, whose decision is final. 

The standard manufacturing consistence of opium is 70°, that is, all cakes 
Manufacture of opium made at the OLazipur factory are of this consistence, 
cakes lor the Chimi mm ket. „nie.;g tjjg opium of the year is so dry that this stand- 
ard cannot be maintained. Manufacture usually begins about the fust week in 
May, when there are about four or five thousand imuinds of opium of clifi'erent 
coiisistencit.'s in the vats. Tlie only process of ^“'reparation is to got certain 
iiuantiiius of the ditiereul coiisislciicies so mixed as to get a uniform cousislcucy 
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for the wliole of 70 . The alligation, however, is not a sinijile matter, as the 
amount of moisture in the air and the direction of the wind, both of which 
have a direct influence on consistence, have to he taken into account. Tlie 
opium for the day being got ready, tlie work of manufacture begins at 10 a.M. 
The opium is distributed to 300 men, ranged in a long room. Each cake or 
ball is made up of the following constituents : — 

K f Ser, ch. 

fl. 1 

2 Slamlard npium at 7u° ... ... ... ... !• 7 5 

> Leivali, or paste ot cpiuni at Sa-So® ... ... ... O' 4 5 

K ' Puppy-flower leares ... ... . . ... ... 0- h‘ 

® * Water ... ... ... ... ... O' -5 

g Poppy trash on the outside ... ... ... ... o- -25 

i Tet.al weight of cake ... ... ... 2 ' 1-75 


making from fifty to eighty cakes a day according to the degree of proficiency 
he has attained. The cakes are made in a hcmispherictil brass mould, -and when 
finished they are spheres of about the same size as a 24-fh. spherical shot. 
When still soft the cake is placed in an unglazed hemispherical earthen cup, 
exactly fitting it. 

The storage and care of opium cakes is a very important duly at the 
The storage and care factory. The day the cakes are made they are put 
of opium cakes. pyt Jq tjjg hours for the superfluous 

moisture to evaporate. The next day they are put away on racks in largo 
godowns built for the purpose, each godown holding from one to two hundred 
thousand cakes. A large staff of men and hoys is kept up to take down the 
cakes constantly, rub them lightly with the hand or with a little trash, expose 
another surface of the cake, and put them up again. A third of the total num- 
ber of cakes are taken down and replaced daily. Tlie object of this turning is to 
allow the shell of the cake to dry evenly throughout, and to prevent its being 
attacked by mildew, borers, or whitc-ants, and it is continued until the cakes are 
firm enough to admit of being packed in boxes for the China market, which is 
usually about the beginning of November. 

About the middle of August, when the first manufactured cakes are 
fairly firm, they are all taken in hand again at 
Satai of opium. 20,000 a day, and a finishing touch 

is given them ; all ine(jualities in the shell are smoothed over with more 
leaf and opium paste, and the badly-mado ones, generally about a quarter 
per cent, of the whole, are cut open and tightened, and finally a chdndi, or 
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fine poppy leaf, over all gives the cake a perfectly smooth, round and finished 
appearance. 

By the first fortnight in November the cakes of the season are considered 
Packing of opium cakes mature and fit for packing, as the Outer surface has 
for the China market. considerably hardened and does not give easily to 

pressure. Forty cakes are put into a strong box made of mango or adl wood, 
in two layers of twenty cakes each. The cakes inside the chest are kept from 
touching each other by wooden compartments, there being a separate compart- 
ment for each ball, and the upper and lower layers are separated by a bamboo 
mat. All the corners and crevices in the chest are filled in with poppy trash, 
which 'serves as a padding. The total weight of a chest, when packed and 
ready for despatch, is about 4 maunds 30 sers. When once packing is com- 
menced, it is carried right through, except on rainy days. Five hundred chests 
are packed daily and despatched to Ouleutta. 

The opium prepared for local consumption is called excise or abkdri opium. 

It is pure opium dried by exposure to the sun until 
xcise opium. consistence is raised to 90°. It is then accurately 

weighed into quantities of one ser, which are pressed in moulds into square 
cakes by primitive lever presses. The cakes are then wrapped in Nepal paper, 
slightly oiled to prevent adhesion, and packed in boxes containing 60 each. 
This is distributed on indents to the several treasuries in the North-Western 
Provinces, Oudh, and the Central Provinces, for local consumption. 

Opium smuggled in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is always 
gent for disposal to the Ghazipur factory by the 
on ra an p . magisterial officers before whom the case has been 
tried after the opium has been declared by the Civil Surgeon to be fit for 
use. This opium is examined by the Opium E.xaminer, and the result of his 
examination, declaring the parcel to be marketable or not, is communicated to 
the officer concerned. If marketable and fit for use, it is utilized in making 
lewah, or paste ; if unfit for use, it is set aside for the manufacture of 
morphia. 

The Ghazipur factory supplies all the principal medical depots in India 
Manufacture of mor- with the two most important alkaloids of opium, 
phia and narcotine. morphia and uarcotine. The opium set aside for this 

purpose is only what cannot be used for the China and excise cakos, that is, all 
opium adulterated with starch or saccharine matter, and opium so largely 
adulterated with other substances, or so palpably deteriorated, as to be unfit 
even for the manufacture of paste. The morphia manufacture begins about the 
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end of August, when other work in the laboratory is slack, and is carried 
through the cold weather, which is conveniently adapted for the rapid crystalliza- 
tion of the salts. Great strides have been made in the last 10 years in the 
improvement of the morphia that is sent out from this factory. The article 
made is the hj'drochlorate of morphia, and the pure white silk-like crystals 
will compare favourably with any produced in Europe. Narcotine is not so 
largely in demand by the medical depots; its manufacture is therefore restricted 
to the actual demands made on the factory. 

Besides the operations and transactions noted above, the factory affords 
Miscellaneous stores, employment to a large number of people in Gbazipur 
chests, cups, &c. elsewhere for the manufacture of earthen cups for 

the cakes, mango-wood chests, mats for packing, and other miscellaneous 
stores. A fair idea of the employment afforded will be gained from the follow- 
ing figures, which show the annual requirements ; earthen cups, about 15 lakhs ; 
mango-wood chests, about 30,000 ; mats, about 30,000. In addition to these, 
the gunny coverings of the boxes represent a large item of expenditure. They 
are obtained from the Alipiir jail factory. 

The system by which the cultivators are paid has been described as fol- 
Aocoimts with the cut- lows: — Opium is paid for at Rs. 5 per ser ; poppy-leaves 
tirators. pjg_ jq^ jjiannd, according to 

quality ; and poppy- trash at 10 anas per maund. For the purpose of adjusting 
accounts with the cultivators, the opium year is reckoned from tieptember Ist 
to August 31st. The engagements with the cultivators are made in Septem- 
ber. The first advance is made at Rs. 4 per bigha, except where the cultiva- 
tor lives at a considerable distance from the /:o(ki, in which case the advance is 
made at a higher rate, to obviate the necessity of a second journey to receive a 
second advance. In January and February, after the crop is above the ground, 
the second advance is given at the same rate as the first. The third advance is 
given at the time of weighment. This payment is made according to the qua- 
lity of the drug delivered, at rates varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 3-8 per ser. Each 
cultivator’s opium is weighed and tested separately by the district officer, and 
placed in jars according to its classification. The first and second advances 
are then deducted from the value, and the balance paid to the cultivator. The 
first and second advances are always paid through the lambarddr, who stands 
surety for the fulfilment of the engagement, and fur the repayment of the 
advances in case of default. The fourth, or chukti, payment is made in Septem- 
ber with the first advance for the next year. The opium delivered by the cul- 
tivators is sent to the factory at Gbazipur in cJidldns of 100 jars of one maund 
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each. The opium in each jar is scientifically tested at the factory, and if the 
value of a cultivator’s opium is found then to exceed the amount of advance 
paid to him, the difference is paid to him as the fourth, or ckuktij payment. If, 
on the other hand, the value does not cover the advance already received by him, 
the outstanding balance is recovered from the cultivator or lamhardih-, except 
under special circumstances. 

The cultivation of tobacco up to the stage when the plant is cut and 
carried has been fully desciibed in Part II. It now 
remains to describe the difficult and delicate process 
of curing, by which the leaves are rendered fit for the European market. The 
following description of the proee.ss adopted at Gliazipiir has been taken from 
a note on the subject kindly supplied by Mr. G. Caine, the manager of the 
tobacco farm. 

The plants on being taken to the b.irn are handed over to coolies, who are 
provided with bamboo sticks, four feet long, to one end of which can be affixed 
an iron spike. Fixing the other end of the stick into a hole in a block of 
wood provided for the purpose, or holding it between his toes, the coolie presses 
a plant against the spike about five or six inches from the butt of the plant, 
and forces it over tlie spike on to the stick. From six to ten plants can be 
hung on each stick. The barn is provided with a scaffolding of bamboos, .3 
feet G itielies apart, and 4 feet above each other, the lowest tiers of bamboos 
being at least 6 feet from the ground if it is intended to cure the tobacco by 
fire. The sticks are hung on these b.amboos so that the leaves may touch each 
other, but not so as to pres.s them together. The barn is provided with as 
many doors as possible, those on tiie west .side being made as air-tight as can 
be. Ventilators in the roof to open and shut are also advantageous. The best 
size of the barn is 30 yards by 15, and from 35 to 45 feet high. Tlie barns 
at Ghazipur are the old stud stables. 

When the barn is filled, which should be done as rapidly as possible, the 
doors and ventilators are closed for two or three days. The planter can now 
tell whether the tobacco is drying too rapidly or not. If the tails of the leaves 
curl up, or break when handled, it shows that the tobacco is going on too fast. 
If, on the other hand, there is a sour smell in the room, and the plants sw'eat, 
the tobacco requires air, and perhaps firing. In the first case the doors and 
ventilators are still kept closed, and fires are lighted in different parts of the 
room, or if flues are fitted up, hot air is carried through the room by them. 
The temperature will probably be raised to 80'^F. The tobacco must bo 
carefully watched, and if drying too fust, the temperature must bo lowered 
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and water sprinkled on the floor. The leaves should turn gradually yellow, 
and then brown. The drying should be slow, as otherwise the original green 
colour is retained, and the leathery consistence of the leaf, which is so impor- 
tant in leaves for the European market, is not attained. In the second case 
stated above, all the doors and ventilators should be opened, and kept so until 
the sour smell has gone and the sweating has stopped. The curer must now 
be guided by the state of the weather, and the tobacco must be carefully 
watched. If the tips of the leaves begin to curl, it is going too fast and the 
doors must be shut during the d.ay and opened only at night, to allow the cool 
air to circulate through the room. Tin's process of air-ciiriug makes the 
tobacco of a lighter browm than the tiring process, and can only be adopted in 
a climate where there i« a certain moisture in the air. 

The tobacco is generally cured in a fortnight or three weeks. It is left 
to hang through the hot tveather in the barns, as the heat makes it too dry to 
handle. As soon as the rains commence, and the toltacco becomes soft and 
pliable, it is bulked down in heaps in the curing-room, the heaps being raised 
from the ground some 8 inches by a scaffolding of bamboos covered with 
matting. The best order for bulking is when the tobacco is just soft enough 
to handle \yithout breaking. When all the tobacco is “ bulked down,” the 
heaps are opened, and the leaves stripped from the stem and tied in uunJles 
of 50 leaves. The bandies are no-.v carried to the sorting-room, where they 
are opened, and the leaves sorted into six varieties: (1) long leaf dark; (2) 
short leaf; (3) long leaf bright; (4) short leaf bright; (.5; ‘‘lugs,” or torn 
and very small leaves; (flj green. The sorting requires 'strict supervision, 
and delicate handling of the leaves, which are very easily broken. The leaves, 
after sorting, are tied in bundles of 15 to 2U leaves, and are piickefl for des- 
patch to Europe in hogsheads 4 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet in diameter, 
which should contain from 700 to 1,000 lb. of leaf each. The following 
figures may be assumed as approximately indicative of the cost of production 


and curing ; — so 

600 IB. ptr acre, 
Ks. 

Cultiv,ation, Rs. 4 per aiaunii of 80 llj. ... ... ... 2,000 

Curing „ 5 ditto ... ... ... 2,500 

Export, 1 d. per IB ... ... ... 2, '>00 

Profit ... ... ... 1 ,.S 50 ^ 

8,560 


The profit is estimated at Rs. 1,350 on the supposition that the leaf will 
fetcli 5 d. per lb. in England. This can be reached if a large quantity is regu- 
larly exported. In 1881-82 the outturn was 110,000 tb. 

11 - 
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An account of tlie rose cultivation in the district has already been given 
in Part II. (p. 29). The manufacture of rose-water 

Kos€“ wstcr* 

remains to be noticed, and the following notice is based 
upon a note by Dr. Jackson [printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for May, 1839], supplemented by recent information. Purchases of roses are al- 
ways made at so much per lakh. As soon as the roses come into flower, purchasers 
enter into agreement with the cultivators for so many lakhs of roses. In supplying 
the flowers to the purchasers, 500 are counted and weighed ; this is then taken as 
the average weight of 500 flowers, and the rest is supplied by weight. At the 
middle of the flowering season, after half the quantity contracted for has been 
supplied, the purchasers and the zamindars and cultivators of the rose-gardens 
meet in the city ; and, according to the season, a price (nirkh) is fixed. This 
varies from Bs. 80 to Rs. 110 per lakh of flowers. If easterly wind prevails for 
a few days the blossoms flower at once, and the rate per lakh then goes down to 
Rs. 60, or even to Rs. 40 iu some years. Manure of mustard khalli (oil-cakes) 
and irrigation with well-water are said to improve the scent of the flowers. The 
trees come into flower at the beginning of March and continue in flower through 
April. The flowers are plucked early in the morning by men, women, and 
children, and are conveyed in large bags to the several contracting parties for 
distillation. The cultivators themselves very rarely engage iu the manufacture. 

The native apparatus for distilling rose-water consists of a large copper 
boiler v/ell tinned, capable of holding from eight to twelve gallons, having a 
narrow neck with a mouth about eight to twelve inches in diameter. On the 
top of this is fixed the head of the still, which is usually an old cooking vessel 
{degcid} with a hole in the centre to receive the tube or worm. The tube 
consists of two pieces of bam.boo, fastened at an acute angle, and covered the 
whole length with a strong binding of corded string, over which is a luting of 
earth, to prevent the vapour from escaping. The tube is carried down into a 
long-necked receiver called the bhahkd. The receiver is placed in a vessel of 
water, the latter being changed as it gets hot. The boiler is let into an earthen 
furnace, and the apparatus is ready for operation. 

The boiler of the still generally holds from eight to tw'elve or sixteen thousand 
roses. On eight thousand roses from ten to eleven sers of water are placed, and 
eight sers of rose-water are distilled. This gives the proportion of a thousand 
roses to a ser of rose-water ; but, generally, from a thousand roses a ser and a 
half of rose-water is distilled. After distillation, the w'ater is placed in a glass 
bottle {kardba) and exposed to the sun and dew for several days. The mouth of 
the bottle is then stopped with cotton, and over it ia put a covering of moist clay^ 
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^vhich, on hardening, etiPcctuallj prevents the scent from escaping. A he.rdba 
contains eight sers of rose-water and generallv’ sells at Rs. 10. If the rose-water 
is distilled a second time, 12,000 flowers go to eight sers of rose-water; if a 
third time, 15,000 flowers; and if a fourth time, 20,000. The price of a kardba 
of each of these is Rs. 25, Rs. 45, and Ks. 70 respectively. The rose-water 
manufactured in the bazar is generally adulterated with simple water. 

The process of the manufacture cf atar of roses, for which Ghazipur has a 

wide reputation, has been thus described by Mr. R. 

Atar of roses. *■ . . 

Saunders [quoted in the April number of the Indian 

Agriculturist for 1882] : — A quantity of condensed distilled rose-water is kept in 
a large copper vessel in the cool night air with a thin cotton cover over it. 
Before daybreak, the oily extract floating on the surface of the water is 
carefully collected with pigeons’ feathers and placed in a phial. The next 
day fresh flowers are added to the water, and it is again distilled ; and the same 
process is continued for several days successively till as much pure atar of roses 
is collected as the flowers will yield. The whole quantity thus collected is kept 
in a phial and exposed to the sun for a few days, for the purpose of evaporating 
.all particles of water ; the pure oil or atar of roses is then left in the phial, and 
sells by weight at Rs. 100 to Rs, 125 per tola. This kind of atar being very 
costly is generally made only to order, and the ordinary pro luce each year 
rarely exceeds five or six tolas. The rose-water left after eight or nine distil- 
lations again comes into use, and is sold in the market as Ghazipur rose-water. 
This is a clear additional profit to the manufacturer, who is already amply 
repaid by the atar itself. The prime cost of a tola of atar is fairly estimated 
at Rs. 72, viz., cost of labour, Rs. 12 ; value of 50,000 flowers at Rs. 120 per 
Mkh, Rs. 60 ; total Rs. 72. The margin left to the manufacturer does not fall 
short of Rs, 40 or 50 per tola. 

In the preparation of the ordinary bazur-sold atar, sandal-wood is well 
pounded and mixed with water, and then subjected to the usual process of 
distillation with roses. This gives a greater quantity of oily substance than 
could be obtained from roses alone. The value of this atar rises in proportion 
to the number of distillations, and the best of the kind sells at Rs. 10 per tola 
down to the lowest rate of Rs. 2 for the inferior sorts. 

The advantage of a damp season over a dry one consists in a greater 
yield of oil in the former, when about 8 or 10 okes, or 22 to 24 fb., of the 
blossoms are required to produce one miscal or 12^ drachms, whilst in the 
latter 14 to 16 okes, or 38 to 44 lb. will barely suffice to produce the- s'’m 0 
quantity. 
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Sugar. 


Piece-goods. 


Sugarcane is extensively cultivated in the distiict, and there is no doubt 
that its cultivation is yearly extending, but there are 
no statistics at hand to show the area under this crop. 
The processes of expressing the juice, and preparing coarse sugar from 
it, are fully described in the Gorakhpur notice and in Mr. Reid’s Azamgarh 
Settlement Report, and need not be described ane'v here. The sugar, 
whether in the form of drained (Jchdnd), or undrained sugar, is collected 
at Ghazipur city, whither comes also greater part of the sugar of the 
Azamgarh, Basti, and Gorakhpur districts. In the year 1881-82, the imports 
of drained sugar into the municipality were valued at Rs. 2,38,600, while 
the quantity of undrained sugar imported was 25,800 mauuds in round 
numbers. Nearly all this goes to supply the wants of Rajputana and the 
Central Provinces. 

The principal eatrepdts for the collection and distribution of European 
piece-goods in the North-Western Provinces are with- 
out doubt Cawnpore and Ghazipur. The latter supplies 
Basti, Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, and, to a great extent, NepdI. The goods come 
by rail from Calcutta, and the trade at Ghazipur is in the liands of a 
few wealthy Marwaris. In the year 1881-82 octroi duty was levied in the 
Ghazipur municipality on imports of cloth, the aggregate value of which was 
the enormous sum of Rs. 31,21,455. 

There are 38 factories for the manufacture of indigo in the district, 14 of 

which are under European management. In the year 

Indigo. , 

1881-82 the outturn of indigo was 642 maunds. The 

most flourishing concern is probably that of Messrs. Fox and Aitchison at 

Gabmar. 

In each parganah are places where markets are held once or more 
than once weekly. The only fair of any impor- 
tance is that known as Mani Gosain’s, held at Cho- 
chakpur in parganah Karandah, at the time of the full moon in the month 
of Kartik. It is attended by about 10,000 people, and is held for four 
days. The ostensible object is worship at the temple of Mani Gosain 
and bathing in the Ganges, but amusement and business are equally stz’ong 
attractions. 

The average wages during the half year ending 31st December, 1882, for 
syces and horse-keepers was from Es. 3-8 to Rs. 5 
monthly ; for carpenters and blacksmiths, anas 4 
daily ; and for agricultural labourers, anas 2 daily, 


Markets and fairs. 


Wages. 
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The following table shows tlie market values of the principal agricul- 
Prices. tnral staples in 1857 1866, and 1882: — 


Average we^ ghi purchasable fu one rupee in 


Articles. 

1357. 

IStjG, 

18S2. 






Mds. s. 

c. 

Mds. 

s 

c. 

Aids. s. 

c. 

Wheat 




... 

0 19 

12 

0 

12 

3 

0 17 

14 

Barley 

... 



... 

0 27 

12 

0 

17 

4 

0 2S 

3 

Gram 




... 

0 94 

4 

0 

14 

9 

0 27 

6 

Bdjra 




... 

0 21 

0 

0 

15 

11 

0 25 

10 

mi 



• • < 


0 26 

8 

0 

1 I 

13 

0 20 

S 

Rice 




»•* 

0 U 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0 18 

6 

Ghl 



• • « 

»•« 

0 2 

4 

0 

1 

14 

0 1 

10 

Gar 




• • • 

0 13 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 15 

5 

Salt 




... 

0 6 

8 

0 

7 

3 

0 9 

10 














The rates of interest charged in the district are given by Mr. Tnpp in his 
Money-lending andinter- niemoir on the district prepared for the Imperial 
Gazetteer as follows ; (a) in small transactions, when 
articles are pawned, from 12 to 15 per cent. ; (h) in small transactions, when 
personal security is given, from 18 to 35 per cent.; (c) in large transactions, 
when jewels, &c., are pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent ; {d) when bankers lend 
money to bankers on personal security, G to 9 per cent. ; (e) when land is mort- 
gaged, from 9 to 18 per cent. 

There is no peculiarity about the weights and measures in use in the 
district. Ihey appear to be the ordinary varieties 
recognised by Government. The weights are usually 
of iron, stamped with their value, but in the village marts stone weights 
are frequently found. Liquors are measured by the “ bottle.” Atar of 
roses is sold by the tola aud rose-water by the kardba, which is equivalent 
to “bottle.” In all the parganahs of the district, save Sayyidpur- 
Bhitari, the acre is equivalent to 1 bigha 10 biswas and 17, dhiirs. In 
Sayyidpur-Bhitari, however, 2 bighas 5 biswas o dhiirs go to the standard 
.survey acre. 


Weights and measures. 
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The following is a statement show'ing tlie actual receipts and payments 
District receipts and under the service heads of the Ghazipur district dur- 
expenditure. j^g year 1882-83. It inclu ies the receipts and 

charges of the Ballia district ; — 


Receipts. 

Charges. 


Rs. 



Rs. 

Land revenue 

16,83,433 

Interest on funded and unfunded 

4,564 

Tributes and contributions 

debts. 



Excise on spirits and drugs, in- 

2,44,949 

Interest on service funds 

and 

• •• 

eluding gross receipts on account 

other accounts. 



of sale proceeds of opium. 


Refunds and drawbacks 


.31,414 

Assessed taxes ... 

61,600 

Land revenue 


4,21,879 

Provincial rates ... ... 

2,46,453 

Excise on spirits and drugs 


1,767 

Stamps 

2,91,430 

Assessed taxes .»• 


.303 

Registration ... 

24,141 

Provincial rates ... 

• •• 

• •• 

Minor departments ... 

414 

Stamps ... ... 


2,439 

Law and justice (includes Rs. 6,1 79 

25,396 

Registration 

« > • 

10,823 

on account of jails). 


Post-ofiSce 


6,810 

Police ... 

7,159 

Administration .„ 

»»• 

200 

Education ... ... 

985 

Minor departments ... 

• • • 

1,156 

Medical ... 

2,137 

Law and justice (includes Ks. 20,376 

1,35,088 

Stationery and printing ... 

249 

on account of jails). 


Interest ... 

4 

Police ... ... 

... 

2,06,628 

Receipts in aid of superannuation, 

424 

Education... ... 


34,777 

retired and compassionate al- 
lowances. 


Ecclesiastical ... 

... 

204 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

1,260 

Medical services 

... 

17,847 

Irrigation and navigation 

Stationery and printing 

... 

2,099 

Other public works ... 

52,377 

Political agencies 

... 

•V* 

Allowances and assignments under 

..« 



treaties and engagements. 
Superannuation, &c. ... 


21,877 



Miscellaneous ... 

• 1. 

1.7St 



Famine relief 

Irrigation and navigation 
Other public works ... 


878 



Loss by exchange 


... 

Total 

26,22,411 

Total 

• «* 

9,01,486 


With regard to the lately introduced system of local self-government or 
Local rates and self- decentralization, it is only necessary to remind the 
government. reader that a transfer has been made to district and 

local committees of the control of all educational and medical institutions and 
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a considerable part of tlio work formerly undertaken by the Public Works De- 
partment. The position of this district is shown as follows: — The balance of 
local cess available (1882-83) for local expenditure, after deducting further 
rate and percentage for canals and railways, was Rs. 98,460. Of this, general 
establishments (district postal service, lunatic asylum, inspection of schools, 
training schools, district sanitation. Department of Agriculture and Commerce) 
required Rs. 9,640, leaving Rs. 88,820 available for expenditure on education, 
medical charges, and village watchmen. This expenditure is normally estimated 
at Rs. 84,140, which leaves a surplus of Rs. 4,680 available for local public 
works. But on public works a normal expenditure of Rs. 51,650 is annually 
required, so that we have a deficit (or excess of charges over receipts from local 
cess) of Rs. 46,970. The remedy for this state of affairs in this as in other 
districts similarly situated, is (as indicated in Resolution No. 36 of 1882, dated 
13th April) that the Local Grovernmeut will step in and subsidize the district by 
a grant from other funds. 

Municipal funds are not included in the statement of receipts and expen- 
Miinicipalities and house- diture, as the taxes which provide them are levied for 
tax towns. purposes and do not form part of the available 

income for the government of the country\ The aggregate income of the 
Ghiizipur municipality in 1881-82 was Rs. 44,782 (including a balance of 
Rs. 4,522 from the previous year), and the aggregate expenditure, Rs. 37,352. 
The income and outlay of the house-tax towns — 5 in number, viz,, Zamaniah, 
Say^yidpnr, Muhammadabad Usufpur, ‘union of Abdulpur and Bahadurganj,’ 
and Sadat — will be found under the separate notices of them. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 
calculated upon profits exceeding 500 rupees, for the 
purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71 
was for the district as it then stood, Rs. 87,755 ; and the numbers of persons 
assessed, 2,603. The assessment in 1871-72 was Rs. 31,110 and the number 
assessed, 2,143. In 1872-73 they were Rs. 21,548 and_ Rs. 1,053 respec- 
tively. 

The license-tax, levied under Act II. of 1878, yielded in 1881-82 a gross 
sum of Rs. 35,810; and after deducting the cost of 
collection the net produce of the tax, according to the 
official report, was Rs. 33,430. The incidence of taxation per thousand of the 
the total population was, in towns with population exceeding 5,000, Rs. 107-6 ; 
and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 4 ; while in smaller towns and 
villages it was only Rs. 287 ; and the number taxed, 1 in a thousand. Judged 
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by net collections, Ghazipur ranked 14th in the North-Western Provinces in 
the years i 880-81 and in 1881-82. 

Excise collections under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing Act X. of 1871)i 
and Act I. of 1878, may be shown for five years as 


Year. 

License fees for 
vend of opium. 

Still-head duty. 

Distillery fees. 

Iteea for license to 
sell native or Kng- 
lisii liquor. 

Drugs. 

Madak and chandu. 

Tdri. 

Opium. 

k 

“a 

a 

5 a 

>5 3 
Hi z 
S d 

S ^ 

Gross receipts. 

Groaa charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ks 

Rs. 

Bs. 

* Rs, 

j Rs. 

, Bs, 

Bs. 

j Rs. 

Es. 

1876-77 

... 

6),4iO 

16 

13,1GS 

U,10U 

480 

16,065 

1,864 

3 

1,06,106 

1 1,414 

1,04,692- 

1877-78 

70 

33,056 

20 

23,.717 

14,100 

410 

12,BS6 

1,138 

152 

85,299 

1,121 

S4,I7» 

1878-79 

4 

3’,! 92 

S3 

26,389 

7,834 


16,U72 

2,45C 

i 34 

93,008 

1 1,^82 

91,620 

1879-80 

33 

36,401 

2 > 

33, *278 

14,091 

42 

ie.123 

: 4,401 

1 74 

I,04,4G5 

1 1,693 

1,02,772 

1880-81 

61 

38,007 

8 

j 1 4, 814 

9,7c3 

298 

7,827 

4,’’25j 69 

75,502 

1,466^ 

1 1 

* 74,048 


tStamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (1. of 1879) and Conrt- 
fees Act (VII. of 1870). The following table shows for 

Stamps. . ” 

the same period as the last the revenue and eharges 

under this head : — 


Year. 

o 

> 

’2 

-a 

rs . 

£3 03 

ce a. 

3 

^ 77 
£3 GO 

6 

00 

% “ 

1 

'2 r 

o s 

2 o 

CQ 

1 



Bs. 

Rs. 

1876-77 

... 

7,552 

31,166 

1877-78 

.. 

8,932 

41,644 

1878-79 

... 

9,089 

49,970 

1879-80 


7,752 

46,851 

1880-81 

... 

4,639 

27,096 


01 

C. 

a 

ei 

•4^ 

02 

o 

5 

oT » 

0 s 
’Si P 

a 

I” 

s. ^ 

o 

CQ 

oT a 

1 ^ 

Total receipts. 

! 

02 

■g 

X 

o 

C5 

Net receipts, 

i 

Es. 

Ks. 

Ks. 1 

Ks. 

Ks. 

1,63,164 

S,o21 

1,87,403 

5,068 

1,82,335 

1,50,297 

143 

2,01,016 

3,172 

1,96,844 

1,64,863 

281 

2,24,203 

4,469 

2,19,734 

1,44,467 

346 

1,99,416 

4,476 

1,94,940 

1, '16,779 

3,214 

1,41,728 

4,261 

1,37,467 


In 1880-81 there were 3,503 documents registered under the Registration 

Eegistratiou. h and on these fees (and fines) to the 

amount of Rs. 7,391 were collected. The expenses of 
establishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,369. 
The total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
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Es. 12,23,451, of which Es. 11,61,108 represent immoveable and the remainder 
moveable property. 

The number of civil and criminal cases disposed of dnrincr the calendar 

L O 

, year 1881 amounted to 6.653, of which 4,300 were 

•Juaicial statistics. ' . _ ■ ’ 

decided by civil and 2,3.59 by criminal courts. The 
number of revenue cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 {i.e., the year 
ending 30th September, 1881) to 3,505. 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one saclr and two branch 
Medical charges and dispensarie.s. The fir.st Is at Gliaziimr and the others 
sanitary statistics. gjiyyidpur and Pirnagar. The sadr dispensary is 

of the first class ; and of the branch dispensaries, the one at S.'.yyidpnr is of 
the first, and the other of the second ela.ss. The total (iisLrict expenditure on 
dispensaries was in 1831 Rs. 6,f04, of which 39'7 per cent, was defrayed by 
government, the re.st being paid from municipal funds, interest on investments, 
and subscription. The tota.l number of patients, botli in-door and out-door, 
in 1881, was 23,554 ; and the average d.tily attendance, lol'CT. The following 
table shov/s what during the five years 1877-81 have been the principal causes 
of mortality : — 


Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

*a. 

a 

o 

o 

*3 

& 

o 

r* 

o 

rft 

C) 

3 

Other cuusc.s. 

o 

c o a 
o 2 

c 

o o ^ 

'■51^ 5 

2.- 2 

=> 

1877 

21,8<!4 

143 

608 

1,161 

609 

408 

24,793 ' 

18-98 

1878 

39,256 

2,632 

708 

903 

990 

694 

! 

' 45,183 1 

S4‘60 

1879 

1 3S,,I94 

3,735 

636 

C54 

763 

1,122 

45,354 : 

34-76 

1880 

17,051 

28 

249 

119 

423 

707 

18,582 

20-87 

1881 

30,186 

532 

366 

1,016 

451 

1,417 

33,968 . 

34-61 

Average 

29,350 

1,414 

523 

771 

648 

870 

33,576 ; 

28-96 


The statistics of vaccinations for the years 1881-»2 are as follows : — 


Vacciuation. Average number of vaccinators employed, 12; total 

number of persons successfully vaccinated, 14,178; cost 
to government, Rs. 1,556. 


M e close this portion 

Dr. Oldham, in his Statistical 


History. 


xji. v^iuiiaiii, 1)1 Ills oiausiical Al^icoir [Vol. I., pp, 
15 et se(]'j.'], goes very fully into the early history of 
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tlie'district, quoting the chief anthorites on the subject. It is harcllj necessary 
to recapitulate what he has said at such length, but a brief notice of the method 
and results of the investigation may fitly find a place here. Ghszipnr is rich 
in arch geological remains, the most important being those of parganah Sayyid- 
pur-Bhitari, a full description of which has been given in the separate notice!? 
of Sayyidpur, Xonrihar, and Bhitari. It will be remembered that at Sajyidpiir 
there stands a monolith {lath) bearing a long inscription, which has been re- 
ferred by competent authorities to the time of Skanda Gnpta, the grandson of 
the great Chandra Gupta II. He ascended the throne of Magadha, the capital 
of which was Pataliputra (I'atna) in 440 A. D. Skanda Gupta’s father, 
Kumara Gnpta, and Chandra Gnpta II. seem to have been Buddhists, hut 
Skanda Gupta was a Tautrika, and appears to have persecuted his father's 
co-religionists. Their time, however, had not yet come, and they recovered their 
influence, only to be completely extirpated at a later date by the triumphant 
force of the Brahmans. 


The district of GhAzipur was visited by the two Chinese pilgrims, 
. Fa-Hian in the beginning of the fifth, and Hwen 

* * ^ ° (or Hionen) Thsang in the early part of the seventh 

century. In the time of Hwen Thsang the country now known as Gha~ 
zipur was called the “ Kingdom of the Lord of Battles.” It is clearly 
shown by his writings that the country had a mixed population of Hindus 
and Budd'nists, and that the country between Sayj'idpnr and Baxar, on 
both sides of the Ganges, was inhabited by a cultivated and civilized 
people, whose temples, columns, and sculjdures still attest their former 
greatness. 

The work of Hwen Thsang, the Siy^uhi (of which an English translation 
Scanty records of abor- is promised by the Eevd. S. Beal, to be published 
iginal occupation. shortly ill Messrs. Trubner’s Oriental Serie-i), throws 

the last ray of light over the darkness of the early history of the district, 
and until the curtain rises on the Muhammadan inroads, nothing can be 
discovered of the special history of Ghazipur, and many questions, as to 
the relations between the aborigines and the Aryans and their varying 
fortunes, can only be conjectnrally solved. T'tiere is no reasonable doubt, 
however, that the aborigines existed alongside of the Aryans. They aro 
variously styled Bhars, Suiris and Cheriis in these parts. It i.s probable 
that under the expansive and catholic system of Sakya Muni these aborigines 
were admitted to social and religious equality with the Arj-ans. Dr, Oldham 
writes {Memoir, I., 49) ; — 
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*'Tlie fact of the complete ejrtiroation oi the Biid'ibists, at one time the ruling class, and the 
entire disappearance from India of Buddhism, once the predomi- 
pr?cede?by'a^deadly^tniguieT religion, is alone sufficient to prove that its doivnfall must 

have been preceded by a fearful convulsion — a sanguinary civil 
and religious tvar. That such was the case is further proved from historical documents, and 
from a careful examination of every Buddhist huilding of importance ; in all of them traces of 
fire and the sword are to be found. This struggle must have been most deadly in the countries 
which were the first home and chief seats of the Buddhist religion — ^the Provinces of Benares 
and of Behar j and can have been but lightly felt in the country between Muttra and the Panjab, 
where, in the 6lh century, according to Pa-Hiau, the entire population professed the Brah- 
tnanical faith. 

“ On the downfall of Buddhism in this part of India, the distinction between the Aryans and 
the aborigines became as marked as ever : the former, weakened by their interneciae war, were 
unable to hold the country ; the latter, removed from the civilizing influences to which they had 
been subjected, relapsed wholly or partially into barbarism and hence it was that this district, 
which thirteen hundred years ago formed an important parr of a civilized Aryan monarchy, 
eight hundred years ago was under the sway of a number of petty semi-barbarous aboriginal 
chiefs, and had a very small Aryan population; while, on the other hand, the upper valley of 
the Gauges was filled with a teeming population of Hindus, who were in a position to send out 
colonies even before the coming of the Musalmans, but who, on thc-ir coming, were compelled 
to do so.” 

Such is the description given by Dr. Oldham of the condition of the country 
between the fall of Buddhism and the late Aryan invasion, and there can be 
little doubt of its substantial accuracy. The late Bevd. M. A. Sherring has 
described the conflict in much the same terms, but is inclined to credit the 
Bhars with more civilisation and genius than Dr. Oldham assigns to them. 
Be this as it may, it is clear that they succumbed to the supei-ior qualities of 
the Rajput invaders, and were speedily reduced to a condition of degradation 
from which they have never recovered. 

The account given of the present land-owning tribes of Rajputs and 
Rajput and BUuiuhar Bliuinhars of the manner in which they supplanted 
traditions. aboriginal landowners is to the effect that they 

came down in small numbers, as they were driven from their homes in 
the west of the advancing arms of the Muhammadans, and took service 
under the Bhar and Cheru landowners. Gradually increasing in numbers, 
and reinforced by fresh immigrants from the west, they were soon strong 
enough to oust their former masters and to reduce them to complete servi- 
tude. There is not a single Bhar landholder in the district at this date, and 
those that are found still bearing the tribal name are mostly policemen or 
ploughmen. A full description of the various land-owning RAjput tribe.s 
has already been given, and the history of the district from the time of 
their rise to the inroad-s of the Musahuaus i-s so obscure and so devoid of 
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incident, that we may pass on at once to the epoch of the Muhammadan 
conquest. 

It is probable that at the time of the Muhammadan invasion the country was 
Muhammadan coloni- to a very large e.vtent under forest. The Muhammad- 
an historians make no mention of Ghazipur till they 
reach the reign of Ibrahim Lodi, who in ]52!i A.D. was overcome and slain 

O f 

by Babar. We are fortunate, however, in possessing, in the family annals of 
a numerous clan of Sayyids, who are settled a few miles east of Ghdzipur, and 
■whose claim to be descendants of the past Muhammadan colonists is not dis- 
puted, an account of the final conquest and first colonization of the district, of 
which the following is an abstract* ; — 

“ Eaja SIundh.ita, a descendant of Pithaura Bai or Pritvi Raj, the raja of Ajmer and 
the last Hindu king of Dehli, ivas afflicted with leprosy. While on his '«’ay, with a numerous 
body of attendants, to the temple of Jagannath at Cuttack, he was cured of the disease by 
bathing in a tauk at Kbatot near the modern village of Ghauspur, which is on the Ganges 
eight miles Gust of Ghazipur. After bis recovery, Mandhata, who had few inducements to 
return to his own country, which was held by the Muhammadans, built a fort at Ehatot, 
collected a large tody of figiiting-men, and ir.atie himself lord of the adjacent district. 

The raja, having no son, adopted as his heir his nephew. This young man happened to 
see an old Muhammadan woman passing tr rough hia country with a young and beautiful 
daughter. He stopped the old woman and took from her the child, intending when she had 
attained a suitable age to make her his wife. The i.ejurod mother, having in vain besouglit 
the raja to restore her daughter, wcut to coinphaiu to the nearest .Muhamm.adan chief. He, not 
considering himself snrnciently strong to attack Mandhata, referred her to Dehli, whither 
she accordingly proceeded. On her arrival, tlie k.ng, Muhammad Tngh'.nk, had gone on one of 
his e.vpeditions to Southern India, leaving as his deputy his nephew, Firoz TughlaU, who after- 
wards succeeded him ou the throne. 

•' Firoz Tughlak, when the case w.as stated to him, referred the old woman to a band of 
forty warrior darweshes, ctiampious of the faith. They told her they would gladly undertake 
the redress of her injury if only she could induce the distinguished Sayyid chief Mas’iid to he 
their loader. She reidied that she did not know how to obtain access to him; on which they 
predicted that, daring that niglit, a mighty storm should level the tents of all the chiefs except 
that of Mas’ud, and that after it was over, she would find him in his tent, reading by the 
lightlof a lamp the holy Kuran. Everything turned out as was foretold. Mas’uJ, granting 
the woman’s petition, put himself at the head of the darweshes, and with them, his seven sons, 
and some other warriors, proceeded along the touthern bank of the Ganges till they arrived 
nearly opposite to the fort of llaudhata. There he was mot by a Muhammadan ascetic, who 
on account of the violence and intolerance of the Hiudus, had been obliged to conceal his faith. 
This fakir implored a blessing on the expedition, hut bid Mas’ud beware of the might of the 
pagan, with which, in open fight, bis small force would be unable to cope. He advised that a 
sudden surprise should be attempted. Mas’ud, in accordance with his counsel, left behind the 
rest of his followers, and in the night crossed the Ganges with his sons and the fori3- cham- 

•From a Family Chronicle in Persian, written in 1101 A. U. by Mir AmanuUah of Zangi- 
pur, ijuuted in Dr. Oldham’s Memoir. 
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pions. In the early morning they made a sodden attack on the rdja, while he, according to 
his wont, was amusing himself by watching the wrestling matches of his men in the groves 
near the Ganges. 

“ The raja was killed, his fort taken, and the girl recovered. According to some accounts 
her mother went away with her to her home ; others say that, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the warriors, she killed her daughter, as she considered a mere sojourn with the idolaters 
had polluted her. 

“ The nephew of the raja, who was absent on a hunting expedition when his uncle was 
killed, collected a force of Hindus and marched against the Musalmans. Two pitched battles, 
in both of which the Muhammadans were victorious, were fought ; one on the banks of the 
Besu river, which joins the Ganges near Khatot ; the second, and final one, on the site of 
Ghazipur. In the second the Hindu chief was killed, Mas’ud was wounded, and one of h.'s 
sons, Sayyidraja, killed. The king, when he heard of the victory, conferred on Mas’ ud the 
estates of the raja, and the title of Malik-ua-sdJdd Ghdzt, ‘ Cliief of Sayyids, Champion of the 
faith.' Mas’ud founded the city of Ghazipur, naming it from his new title. After his recovery 
he went to visit and confer with a celebrated saint, Sayyid Ahmad, called Charm poih, or ‘clad 
in skins’, who resided in Behar. The saint, knowing by his prophetic vision of the approach of 
the warrior, went to meet liim as far as Munir on the Son, and giving him his blessing, pre- 
dicted a long-continued prosperity for Mas’ud and his descendants. 

“ Ghazipur was founded in the year 730 H. In the year 754 H. Malik-us-sa’iad Mas’fid 
Ghazi died, leavin his estates to his six sons. They held their ground against the Hindus, 
though not without occasional bloodshed ; and were strengthened from time to time by the 
arrival of other Muhammadan settlers, princip.ally Shekhs of the Saddiki tribe, whose descend- 
ants still occupy villages to the north and east of Ghizipur.” 

The narrative of Mir Amaa-ullah, stripped of its supernatural, and perhaps 
of some of its romantic, incidents, may he regarded as, in the main, historically 
correct. 

The name Ghazipur argues a Muhammadan origin, and the fact th.at it is 
not mentioned in connection with any early events in the history of the Mu- 
hammadans, goes to prove that the city was founded at'a comparatively late period. 
The oldest muhalla in the city is called Saidwara, and the tombs of Sayyidrnj'a 
and his father are still pointed out there ; those of the other members of 
Mas’ud’s family, killed in figiit with the Hindus, are shown in the villages occu- 
pied by his descendants. The genealogies from Sayyid Mas'ud to the present 
day have been kept up with e.xactuess, and there appears no reason for believing 
them fictitious. The fact that a scion of the Ajmer and Dalili royal family settled 
in the district is attested, as has becu before mentioned, by Hindu as well as by 
Muhammadan tradition. That Fi'roz acted as a naib for Muhammad Tughlak 
is mentioned by Firishta. 

From 139f A.D. to 1476 A.D., Gbazipur formed a portion of the kingdom 
Ghazipur, a part of JauQ- Jaunpur, On the otcrthrow of that kingdom by 
pur kingdom. Afghans under Bahlol Lodi, Gtuizipur was put 

under the governorship of one Nasir Khan Lohdni. Under his rule the town 
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became a place of some consequence, and an extensive Muhammadan coloniza- 
tion of the district began. 

In 1529 A. 19., the Afghans were driven out of Ghazipur by Babar ; but 
Afghans expelled by inl539A.D. the district fell again under the dominion 
Babar, 1529 A.u. of Afghan king Slier Shah, who defeated the em- 

peror Humayiin at Chaunsa. For the next twenty years the Afghans remained 
in undisturbed possession of Ghazipur, as they did of the rest of the empire. 
Ghazipur was reconquered for the Mughal emperor by the famous ’Ali Kuli 
Khan, governor of Jaunpur, w’ho took the name of Khan Zaman, and founded 
the town of Zamaniah (see life in Blochman’ns A'tn). He and his brother, 
however, were continually in rebellion, and were killed in battle near Manik- 
pur in 1586 A.D. 

After this, the Ghazipur sarkar became thoroughly incorporated in the 
Mughal empire. Its limits were fixed, and it was trans- 
porated ia the Alughal ferred from Benar to the suba or Allahabad. Pahar 
Khan, whose tank and tomb are still objects of interest 
at Ghazipur, was, in 989H., Akbar’s 26th year, 1581 A.D., appointed governor 
(/awjdd/j, military commander, and supervisor of the revenues (see Blochmann’s 


A'ln, p. 527). 

From this time the history presents few points of interest until 1722 A.D., 
Passed into the viceroy- the sarkiirs of Ghazipur, Jaunpur, Benares, and 

alty of Oudh. Chuuar passed under tlie rule of the viceroy of Oudh, 

Sa’adat Khdn, who farmed them out to one Rustam ’Ali. 

In 1738 Rustam ’Ali was ousted in favour cf Mansa Rdm, the founder of 
Mansa Ham, farmer of the family of the rajas of Benares. Ghazipur washand- 
the revenue ia 1738, gj Shekh Abdullah, who is described by Dr. 

Oldham as the only man of eminence the district has produced, and who cer- 
tainly is one of the few rulers of Ghazipur who have done anything to beautify 
the city. He was the son of a petty zamiudar, Muhammad Kasim, of Dhar- 
wara in the Zahurabad parganab, and in early life showed so much ability in his 
duties in the revenue department, that he was selected as his deputy by Gene- 
ral Sarbuland Khan, viceroy of Beliar. 

On his arrival as ruler of Ghazipur, Abdullah, at an expense of 3 lakhs 
^ . of rupees, constructed the palace of the Cldhal Satiin, 
pur, 1738 A I). His build- of lorty pillars, now a pile ot ruins, but described by 
Bishop Heher as the best and most airy of any eastern 
building be had seen. He also constructed a masonry tank, and enclosed an 
extensive garden, now known as the “ Hawab’s Bugh.” Two forts, the ruins 
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of which are still picluresqae objects, were built by him ; — one at Jalalabad in 
the Shadiabad parganah ; and one at K^imabad, a village which he named after 
his father. On the road to the latter place is a large and most useful bridge, 
still in good preservation, over the Mangai, constrncte 1 bv this governor. A 
mosque and imambara, in the city of Ghazipur, w'ere also built by him and his 
son Fazl ’Ali. 

Abdallah was succeeded by his son just mentioned, whose rule was 
Fazl ’All succeeds his marked by oppression and misgovernment, and who 
father Abdullah, but IS expelled bv force in 1761 AD. The district of 

expelled, and the district , . “ 

made over to Kaj i Bal- Ghazipur was then made over to Raja Balwant Sinh of 
want Sinh. „ , 

Benares, on an annual revenue ot eight lakhs of 

rupees. We are now approaching the time when the province passed from 

the Muhammadan rule under tlie sway of the British ; but to render this part of 

the narrativ'e intelligible, a brief notice of the rise of the family of the rajas of 

Benares, who form the connecting link between the two periods, is absolutely 

necessary. The more detailed history will be foumi in Benares. 

The founder of the family, w’hich belongs to a clan of Gautam Bhuinhdrs 
Rise of the Benares claims to be Brahman by caste), was Mansa Rdm, 

who was born towards the end of the reign of Aurang- 
zeb. He entered the service of Rustam ’Ali, governor of Benares, and soon 
became a personage of importance. A year after he had been put in possession 
of the sarkars of Jaunpur, Benares, and Cluinar, he died, leaving his son, Bal- 
want Sinh, to succeed him. Balwant Sinh had, during Mansa Ram’s life- 
time, received the title of rdja from the emperor, and, for some years, held his 
grant in due submission to the viceroy of Oudh. In 1761, as has been related, 
Fazl ’All was expelled from Ghazipur, and the pargauahs, thou 22 in num- 
ber, made over to Balwant Sinh, who proceeded to dispossess the taliik- 
dars of Ballia and the Sengars, who held parganah Lakhnesar. In the campaign 
with the English, which terminated with the battle of Baxar on 23rd October, 
1764, Balwant Sinh was at the head of a contingent of 2,000 cavalr}^ and 5,000 
foot, but, being regarded with distrust by the viceroy, was detached to hold the 
Muhammadabad parganah. By the treaty concluded between the emperor and 
the English on the 29th December, 1764, the pargauahs leased to Balwant Sinh 
were made over to the English Company. This treaty was, however, disap- 
proved by the Court of Directors. 

On the 16th August, 1765, the treaty of Allahabad between Lord Clive and 
Treaty of 16 th August, the Nawab Wazir was signed, much against the will 
of the latter. In this treaty the Nawab solemnly agreed 


1765. 
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to restore the province of Benares to Balvvant Sinh. In spite of this he made 
frequent efforts to induce the English to allow him to expel Balvvant Sinh, 
but without success, and at his death in 1770 A.D. Balvvant Sinh left an 
immense tract of country containing no less than 96 parganas, most of 
which he had acquired by his own ability and unscrupulousness. On his demise 
there vvere three claimants for the succession, Maniar, Maliip Narain, and 
Chait Sinh. The last named became raja mainly, if not entirely, through the 
exertions made on his behalf by the diwan, Babu Aus^n Sinh, great-grand- 
father of the late Sir Deo Narain Sinh, k c s.i. At the conference between 
Warren Hastings and the Navvab Wazir, which resulted in the treaty of Septem- 
ber, 1773, the latter proposed that he should be allowed to expel Chait Sinh. 
This was, however, refused, and at the suggestion of Hastings, a mnad was 
granted to Chait Sinh, making over all his estates to him and his heirs for 
ever at a perpetual fixed revenue of Rs. 22,48,419, being an increase of 
2^ lakhs on the revenue paid by Balwant Sinh. By this sanacl the tenure 
of Chait Sinh was made perpetual, whereas before he was a mere renter 
of the provincial revenues, and he further came under the protection of the 
British. 

By the treaty of Lucknow, signed on the 21st May, 1775, the Nawab 
Treaty of 21 st May, Wazir agreed to cede “ unto the English Company all 
the districts dependent on the raja Chait Sinh, together 
with the land and water duties, and the sovereignty of the said districts in per- 
petuity”, The events that led to this all-important step are matters of history, 
and need not be recapitulated here. 

After the lapse of a year, on the 15th of April, 1776, a sanad was granted 
Sanad of 15 th April, to Chait Sinh bj' the British Government, confirming 
him in the zammddri of the province. To him were 
made over the civil, criminal and police jurisdictions of Jaunpur and Benares, 
and the mint of Benares, customs duties, and a number of monopolies, on condi- 
tion of paying Rs. 22,66,180 per annum. The raja was enjoined to abstain 
from collecting prohibited cesses, to punish criminals, and to improve the cul- 
tivation of the country. The rates of customs duties were fixed and customs- 
houses established. No mention was made in the sanad, or in the correspond- 
ing lease and counterpart, of the period for which the annual revenue 
was fixed. 

The train of events that brought Warren Hastings into collision with Chait 
Warren Hastings at Be- Sinh, and ended in the flight and dispossession of the 
latter, are known to most Englishmen from the brilliant 
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pages of Macaulay How far that historian’s description of the relations be- 
tween Chait Sinh and Hastings is a true one is a matter for controversy, and 
the question hardly comes within the scope of a sketch of the history of a single 
district of the Benares Province. It is of interest, however, to note that the 
earliest symptoms of disaffection to the English appear to have shown them- 
selves in Ghazipur. Dr, Oldham writes ; — 

“As early as 1778 A. D. the zamindarsin the neighbourhood of the Fort of Baxar gave out 
publicly that the English would not long possess the country, and they got possession of two 
24-pounders which had been sunk in a boat on its way to Chuuar, saying that the English would 
not need them, but they themselves would. In 1779 attacks were frequently made on the ser- 
vants of the officers at Baxar and on the sepoys when they ventured into Chait Sinh’s country. 
The Baxar chaudhri, who ventured to cross the river, was imprisoned for 19 days in irons and 
fined 53 rupees by the zaminddrs of Naraiupur. No redress for these grievances could be ob- 
tained from the officers of the raja, and in one case the raja’s foujdar at Ballia, when applied 
to for help by three sepoys sent to purchase grain, caused them to be stripped of their arms 
and beaten almost to death. At last, in November, 1780 A. D , three young officers on their 
■way to join the army were attacked and plundered, their servants beaten, and one of them (Mr. 
Basset) dangerously wounded by the cut of a talwar across the forehead. Repeated representa- 
tions of these outrages were made by Captain Eaton, the commandant at Baxar, to the 
Eesidents at Benares, Mr. Graham, and afterwards Mr. Fowke. No redress was afforded by the 
raja, and his agents were constantly employed in tampering with the fidelity of the sepoys of 
the Baxar garrison. Many sepoys thus enticed deserted and took service with the rSja. The mili- 
tary force of Chait Sinh was increased, and his regular troops numbered 7,690 of all arms, of 
whom 340 were artillerymen and about 3,000 cavalry.” 

At this time the British power in India was threatened with the most 
alarming dangers. Haidar ’Ali had devastated the Carnatic with an irresistible 
army up to the gates of Madras, and a confederacy had been formed by the 
Nizam and all the Marhatta chiefs save one, for the expulsion of the English 
from India, by a simultaneous attack on the three presidencies. The govern- 
ment were in the greatest straits for men and money, and Chait Sinh was 
called upon to furnish a contingent of cavalry. This was not furnished. Has- 
tings then determined to punish the raja by a fine of 50 lakhs of rupees, and 
himself started from Calcutta for Benares, to personally enforce his demands. He 
was unfortunately attended by a very small retinue, and, as Macaulay observes, 
was ignorant of the difference between the turbulent inhabitants of Benares 
and the submissive Bengalis with whom he had hitherto had to deal. The raja 
was formally charged (1) with delay in payment of the required subsidy; (2) 
with neglect to furnish the cavalry contingent ; (3) with instigation of sedition; 
and (4) with neglecting to maintain order and repress crime in his zamindari. 
Before a satisfactory reply was received, an insurrection broke out and most 
of Hastings’s troops were massacred. Chait Sinh fled to LatiTpur and Hastings 

13 
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to Chundr. Reinforcements soon arrived under Major Popham, who easily 
dispersed the raja’s troops. Ghait Sinh 6ed to Bijaigarh, and thence with his 
family and treasure to Gwaliar, where he died 29 years later. Hastings returned 
to Benares and recognised as raja Mahip Narain, grandson of Balwant Sinh, 
by his rani, Gulab Knar. Dr. Oldham, in his detailed account of these events 
(J/fimoiV, L, pp. 1 16rl7) inclines to the opinion that while the demands of Warren 
Hastings were in no sense unjustifiable or excessive, yet the manner in which 
they were enforced was objectionable, and gave too much ground for the opi- 
nion that Hastings was instigated by personal ill-will to the unhappy rdja. 
It is necessary, however, to mention that there is another side to the 
story, which the reader will find very plausibly put in an anonymously 
published History of the Benares Province (Benares : Lazarus and Oo., 1882). 
This is not the place to enter into the arguments there advanced to show 
that Hastings violated treaty-rights and was guilty of the grossest breaches 
of faith. 

To return to the course of events following on the flight of Chait Sinh : 

Administration praoti- Warren Hastings gave the new raja to understand 
cally passes to the British. o jjg ghould not allow him the exercise of any 

privilege or authority on which an opinion of independency could ha 
founded.” He accordingly took from him the mint, the police, the general 
administration of justice, and the right to levy fees and maintain fortress- 
es. The whole administration thus practically passed to the British, for 
although the revenue was still nominally under the supervision of the raja, 
it was virtually under the management of the Resident, who advised 
the raja on all difficult points and took care that the revenue should be 
realised. 

In 1787 Mr. Jonathan Duncan was appointed Resident of Benares. He 

Mr. Duncan appointed ^eld the office for eight years, and his records form a 
Kesident. voluminous mass of correspondence, a selection from 

which was made some years back by Mr. Shakespear, when commissioner of the 
Benares Division. Some account of Mr. Duncan’s revenue administration of the 
province has been given under the heading of fiscal history. It is necessary 
here to notice only the general reforms he introduced in the administration. 
Up to this time there can hardly be said to have been any judicial adminis- 
tration at all. There were police officers in the city of Benares and in 
the towns of Ghazipur, Jaunpur, and Mirzapur ; but, save at Mirzapur, there 
were no civil courts, and debts could only be recovered by dharna, or 
violence, 
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tn 1787 Mr. Duncan was directed to reform tbe.se abuses, and a town court 
^ was established at each of the towns of Ghazipur, Jaun- 

pur, and Mirzapur. A Mnliammadan maulavi was ap- 
pointed chief judge of the court at Ghazipur, on a salary of Rs. 400 per month. 
The police of the town were placed under his control. He was authorised to 
sentence to twenty stripes, or a week’s imprisonment, without reference ; and 
to submit for the Resident’s approval any cases in which he wished to inflict a 
tnore severe punishment. In civil case.s an appeal to the Resident was allowed, 
and his decision was final in all cases where the cause of action did not exceed 
Rs. 1,000 in value. In more important cases an appeal to the supreme court 
(sadr 'addlaf) iu Calcutta was allow’ed. The Muhammadan law was to be the 
rule in criminal eases, and in civil cases the law of the religion of the defendant. 
The jurisdiction of the courts did not extend beyond the town, and the judge 
was debarred from trying revenue causes. 

The next measure of importance was the reform of the country couits. In 
The original country 1787 it had been divided into two branches, the civil 
and the criminal. The salaries of the judges vvere raised 
by Mr. Duncan from Rs. 150 and Rs. 60 per mensem to Rs. 500 and Rs. 400 
respectiveh'. Dr. Oldham gives the following account of these courts : — 

“In civil cases an appeal lay to the Resident, while in criminal cases the sentences were 
subject to his revision. The country civil court was invested 
Country civil court. ^ general jurisdiction in all civil cases and suits for land 

throughout the province, except in the city of Benares and in the three chief district towns ; 
but it had no jurisdiction in rent cases, which were decided by the Resident or the amils. For 
the abolition of the old methods of recovery of debts, proclamations were issued on the 13th 
July, I7S9, that persons convicted in a court of justice of having confined another for debt 
should forfeit all claim to the debt or pay damages at the discretion of the court. On tlie 2nd 
Uovember, 1792, a similar proclamation was made prohibiting the practice of dharna on pain 
of expulsion from the province and forfeiture of all right and title to the property claimed. 

“In January, 1789, the amiis of the province were subordinated to the chief judge of the 
A'mils subordinated to chief criminal court in thrir capacity of police officers, and in the 
criminal judge. same month a gallows was erected in the city of Benares to strike 

awe into the minds of the evil-minded, as, before that date, capita! punishment had rarely or 
never been inflicted even for the most heinous crime.s. It was found that, notwithstanding the 
establishment of the new courts, persons still presented petitions to the Resident fur the re- 
dress of all grievances, and the courts made delays in the investigation of cases not specially 
referred to them by the Resident. A proclamation was therefore published in November, 
1789, directing the judges of the several courts to try all cases without waiting for orders of 
reference, which would be granted only in cases or complaint against the procedure of the 


court. 

‘‘The administration of the police by the amila, and of justice by the courts when fully 
organized and in good working order, appear to have been on the whole satisfactory. There 
was generally a considerable degree of security of life and property throughout the province. 
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Boads ate improved. 


Gang-robberies, accompanied with murder, torture, and arson, which in the beginning of the 
century became so terrible a scourge in Bengal, have never been common in the province of 
Benares. Affrays, which a few years later than Mr. Duncan’s time became frequent in Benares, 
were not numerous during his administration, and there was probably less of burglary and 
theft then than at the present day.” 

Traffic on the Ganges, however, was considerably impeded by the attacks 
made on boats of a tribe of robbers, Dusiidbs by caste, 
Gang robberi . inhabiting the delta between the Ganges and the Gogra. 

They were supported by the zamindars, and appear to have committed great 
atrocities. It is stated that in 1789 a body of them, 200 in number, had the 
audacity to penetrate as far as Gaya, where they plundered the houses of two 
bankers, and, after murdering twenty persons, made off with the boot^’. They 
are disreputable characters at the present day, but are confined to the neigh- 
bouring Ballia district. 

Mr. Duncan also turned his attention to the improvement of the roads in his 
province, which v.’ere in the worst possible condition. 
In 1789 orders were issued to the amils to keep the 
highways and roads within their respective limits in a due state of repair, 
and they were directed to consider the charge of the roads as one of the incum- 
bent and indispensable duties of their station. The zamindars and farmers 
were required to supply labourers and defray expenses within their respective 
limits, but no cesses on this account were to be collected from the tenants. At 
the permanent settlement no road-cess was imposed, and it was not till 1839-4-0 
that a one per cent, road fund was, with the consent of the zamindars, establish- 
ed, which has been the means of the causing a wonderful improvement in the 
roads in the Benares province. 

Such were a few of the reforms introduced by Mr. Duncan, which affected 
the district of Ghazipur. His attention was of course direpted chiefly to 
Benares, but his administration there does not come within the scope of this 
notice. It is sufficient to say in concluding this brief account of his reforms 
that none of the rulers of the province has left a more honoured name than 
Jonathan Duncan. 

In 1818 Ghazipur was formed into a collectorate, the first collector being 
Ghazipnr made into a Mr. Robert Barlow. From this time up to the mutiny, 
collectorate. tJie history of the district presents no points of interest, 

beyond what has already been described under the head of fiscal history. 

The history of Ghazipnr during the disturbances of 1857-58 is compara- 
tively uneventful, and may he described in a few words. 
The following account is taken from the narrative of 


Mutiny of 18fi7*S8. 
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tlie mutiny in the Benares provinces by Mr. R. Taylor, C.S. [The reader may 
also be referred to ‘‘From London to Lucknow, by a Chaplain in H. M.’s Indian 
Service,” in two volumes, published in 1860. The first volume mainly consists of 
letters written from Ghazipur in 1857]. In 1857, Ghazipur was garrisoned by 
the 65th regiment of native infantry. In spite of the bad example set them 
on all sides, this regiment stood firm, small parties of the men being employed 
in repressing local risings, and although there were five lakhs of rupees in the 
treasury no great alarm was felt, and one hundred men of H. M.’s lOth 
regiment, who had been sent to guard the station, were forwarded to Benares, 
where there was greater need of their presence. On the 3rd J une, however, 
occurred the outbreak at Azamgarh, and the civilians fled to Ghazipur. After 
this a great change took place in Ghazipur. The fugitives from Azamgarh 
were allowed to proceed in safety to the station, but the country seemed to 
rise behind them, and by June 6th, the whole district was raging in civil war. 
The police were helpless, and robberies were perpetrated at the very door of the 
court-house itself. The large amount of Government property, including the 
treasure, the opium factory, the opium for the year and the stud, estimated 
at a million sterling, would have formed a rich booty for the marauders, and 
the residents of the station were in great apprehension. 

On the Sunday following the outbreaks at Azamgarh and Benares, an alarm 
was raised that several thousand insurgents were coming down on the station, 
and during the day nearly all the Christian civil population took refuge on 
board the steamer Benares and her flat. The 65th however, over whom their 
commanding officer. Major Bush, seems to have had great influence, stood 
firm. 

On the loth June, orders, backed by British bayonets, were received to 
send the treasure to Benares, and the 65th behaved wmll, making no attempt to 
resist the order, and escorting the treasure to the water’s edge. About a hun- 
dred Madras European soldiers were left when the treasure was removed, and 
were quartered in the opium factory. Martial law was proclaimed, and severe 
summary punishment inflicted on the straggling bands of robbers by small par- 
ties of the 65th and sawars. These measures w'ere so effectual that by June 
16th the district seemed nearly to have regained its normal state. 

On July 11th the Madras detachment was relieved by a detachment of the 
78th Highlanders (Ross-shire Buffs). Up to July 28th nothing of importance 
occurred. Two or three villages behaved badly and were punished. Au indigo 
planter, Mr. Matthews, was attacked in his factory, and he barely escaped with 
life, leaving his property to be plundered and destroyed. The village, the 
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inhabitants of which had made this attack, was destroyed on July Cth by 
Mr. Bax, the joint magistrate, with a party of Europeans and sawars. 

Thino's then settled down to their usual state. Hevenne came in as usual, 
and tlie chronic panic of the residents was subsiding, when, on July 14th, it 
was reported that Kunwar Sinh was defying the magistrate of Arrah and 
carrying on intimate correspondence with the sepoys at Dinapur. On July 27th, 
news of the Dinapur mutiny was received, and every one at once prepared for 
the worst. The presence of a Eurojjean detachment gave some confidence to 
the officials, but their situation wms far from pleasant, for the (i5th men, who 
liad declared their intention of joining the Dinapur men as soon as they 
should mutiny, were nearly all inhabitants of tlie district, so that their rising 
would be a signal for a genei'al revolt and for active hostility to government, 
and not merely for quarrelling among villages as elsewhere ; still they stood 
loyal, and the news of the relief of Arrah (whither Mr. Bax had proceeded 
with Major Vincent Eyre’s force) and the flight of Knnwar Sinh soon removed 
all grounds of serious alarm. 

It was, however, still thought unsafe to hold service iu the church, which 
stood immediately in front of the 65th native infantry lines, it being the gene- 
ral opinion that an assembly of unarmed Europeans would prove here, as at 
Shdhjab^opur, a temptation too strong to be resisted. The garrison was, 
however, reinforced by a wing of H. M.’s 37th regiment under Colonel 
Dames, and on August 10th part of the 5th Madras Fusiliers arriving by 
steamer, the officer in command and Colonel Dames agreed that the opportunity 
should be taken to disarm the 65th native infantry. The sepo_vs made no 
resistance. 

In August orders were issued to entrench the opium factory, which w^s 
selected as the rendezvous in case of an dmeide, the European soldiers being 
quartered there. The civil authorities were now able to devote themselves to 
their ordinary duties, and to the collection of stores and carriage for troops 
proceeding westward, nearly all of whom passed tlirough Ghazipiir. Hera 
ends for the year the peaceful chronicle of Ghazipur. It is remarkable that all 
through this time of peril and anxiety operations at the opium factory were 
carried on as usual, the only difference being that the opium was despatched 
to Calcutta in fleets of country boats instead of by steamer, none beintr 
available. 

This quiet was, however, but shortlived. The flight of Kunwar Sinh 
through Azamgarh and Ghazipur, iu March, 1858, threw those districts into 
the utmost disorder. Every building south of the Ganges that belonged to 
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government or to a European, was plundered and burnt; every person who 
had served either was tortured and murdered. The rebels, driven from their 
refuge at Jagdispur, and making again for Oudh, crossed to the nortliern bank, 
and soon the tahsili of feayyidpur was the only post unabandoned and undes- 
troyed. The British force under Colonel Cumberlege was unable to offer any 
effectual check. A threatened attack on Sayyidpur, in the end of June, was 
prevented by a force sent from Benares, and the rebels driven northwards. 
Still little was gained by a momentary dispersal of the mutineers. The sepoys 
themselves were residents of the district; wherever they went they found 
followers ready to their band, who disappeared again when their leaders moved 
away. The police were thoroughly cowed. In short, no language can be too 
strong to describe the utter disorganization of the whole district at the end of 
June. 

Early in July, however, Mr. Bax, then Magistrate, marched out to Ballia. 
The rebels tried to surprise this town, but the advance of Brigadier Douglas 
drove them back. The rapid a])proach of Major Havelock cleared the district 
for a time, and the parganahs north of the Ganges gradually settled down; but 
on the southern side, the tahsili of Zauiauiah was the only post left in our 
hands. By October, however, the enemy were finally driven from Ghazipur, 
and the district resumed its normal state. 

The subsequent history of the district is unimportant. The troops were 

^ . . finally removed from the station in 1862, and the stud 

Conclusion. , . , 

departments at Ghazipur and Korantadih were abolish- 
ed m 1873. In 18 1 9 the sub— division of Ballia was erected into a separate 
district, certain parganahs of the Azunigarh district being added to its original 
area. 
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PREFACE TO BALLIA. 


The arrangement by which, in Norember, 1879, certain por- 
tions of the Azamgarh and Gbdzipur districts were separated off 
and constituted a new and distinct district has rendered it neces- 
sary to provide the new district with a separate notice in this 
series. It happened, too, that when the change occurred the 
notices of Azamgarh and Ghazipur had not been compiled, so that 
very little extra labour was involved in recasting the materials. 
The notice now presented of the Ballia district has, however, not 
been compiled from the old materials collected before 1879, but 
has been entirely re-written by the two Collectors, Messrs. D. T. 
Roberts and A. Robinson, who at ditferent times during the past 
two years have held charge of the district. The lion's share of the 
work fell to Mr. Roberts, the portion contributed by Mr. Robinson 
being Part IV., or the notices of parganahs, towns, and villages. 
"Whatever value the notice possesses is to be attributed to the 
labours of those officers, whose local knowledge is the best gua- 
rantee of accuracy. 


Naini Tal : 

The 1th August^ 1883. 


} 


F. H. F. 


It has been impossible to issue the volume till now, as when 
Mr. Fisher left a considerable portion of the proofs had not been 
passed through the Press. 

J. P. H. 

Allahabad: v 

The 18//i January, 1884. j 
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BALL! A. 


PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Ballia,^ a district of the Benares Division, is bounded on the north-east 

by the Gogra iGhdqkrd), which separates it from the 
Botmdaries, area, &c. ^ • , 

Gorakhpur and fearan districts ; on the south by the 

Ganges, which flows between it and Shahabad ; on the south-west by Ghazipur; 

and on the north-west by Azamgarh. The principal sub-divisions of the 

adjoining districts are — in Gorakhpur, tahsil Deoria (parganah Salempur) ; in 

Saran, the sub-divisions of Sewan and Chapra; in Shahabad, those of Baxar 

and Arrah ; in Ghazipur, tahsil Korantadih (parganahs Garha, Dehma and 

Zahurabad) ; and in Azamgarh, tahsils Muhammadabad (parganah of the 

same name) and Sagri (parganah Nathiipnr). 

The district extends from 25“ 39' 30" to 26“ 13' north latitude, and 
from 83° 41' 23" to 84° 40' east longitude. It is very irregular in shape, 
but may be roughly described as a trapezoid, having one side at right 
angles to the parallel sides. The parallel sides run north-east and south-east ; 
the greater side, about 61 miles in length, lies along the Gogra, and 
the lesser about 29 miles long, forms the boundary between Ballia and 
Ghazipur. The side at right angles to the parallel sides is the boundary of 
the district separating it from Azamgarh, and is about 23^ miles long. From 
the point where the Ganges begins to bound the district to the point where 
that river leaves the district is about 37 mile.s. The district does not extend 
to the actual confluence of the Ganges and Gogra, but stops at the boundary 
of Shitdbdiara, a mahdl of Shahabad district. The line from the Gogra 
to the Ganges, forming the eastern boundary of the district, is from six to 
■eight miles long and varies continually in length 'binder the'action of these two 
rivers. 

The total area of the district, according to the latest ofBcial statement, is 
1,144‘4 square miles. The population, returned at 686,127 in 1872, had in 1881 
risen to 924,763, or 808'0 persons to the square mile. This enormous increase 
-can only be accounted for on the supposition that the census of 1872 was 
grossly inaccurate. But of both area and population further details will be 
given in Part III. of this notice. 

‘ The original matter in this notice has been suppliet by Messrs. A. Robinson and D. T. 
Roberts. To the latter is due the description of the physical geography in Bart I and most of 
the remainder of the notice, except the Garetteer portion (notices of tahsils, parganahs, towns 
and Tillages), which was prepirea by Mr, Robinson. The chief printed authorities have been the 
'lemoir of the Ghazipur Uistiid, by Wilton Oldham, B.C.S., LL.D , and the Settlement I'eports 
Messrs. J. R. Reid, and J. Vaughan. Other authorities are acknowledged in the text or 
notes. 
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roads ; and the former, by a pile bridge on the BalHa-Ghazipiir road, and a ma- 
sonry bridge on the road to Hanumanganj. There are altogether 15 public 
feriies managed from the Ballia district ; a list of these will be found inNoti- 
ficatihn No. 536 dated 14th February, 1883, published in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Gazette for 17th February, 1883. The five principal 
ones are : three on the Ganges, all in parganah Ballia, at Ballia, Jawahi, and 
Parbodhpur ; and two on the Gogra, both in parganah Sikandarpur, at Turti- 
par, and Behra. The average annual income from them for the past five years 
(1878-82 inclusive) has been Rs. 15,216. Besides these there are ferries on 
the Gogra in parganah Kharid, which are managed in the Saran district ; the 
principal ones are at Rivflganj of Manjhi-ghat. The minor streams are 
crossed by fords in the dry season and by boats in the rains. 

In the following table will be found the distances from Ballia to the 
other principal places of the district. The figures in 
every case represent mileage by road and not distance 

as the crow flies : — 


Table of distances. 


Place. 

Distance 
in miles 
from 
Ballia. 

Place. 

Distance 
in miles 
from 
Ballia. 

Bflburi 


22 

Mairitir .. 

••t 


10 

Baiiia ... 


20 

Mauiar ... 

... 

*•* 

18 

Bansdlh ••• 

... 

10 

Murli Clihapra 

*•» 

... 

23 

Baragaon 

... 

8 

N.agawa ... 



0 

Easautpur ... 

... 

0 

Nagpura... 



13 

Bhalsand 

... 

6 

Nagra ... 

... 

*•. 

21 

Cbakid 


20 

Fiir 



Id 

Chhata ... ••• 

••• 

8 








Basra 



21 

Duhabebra ... 


32 

K.at'ar kal an 



13 

Durjanpur 


14 

lieoti 

... 

... 

]6 

Ganvar ... «.« 


10 

S.ihatwar 

... 


12 

Haldbarpur 

... 

28 

SbeopuixUar 

... 

... 

3 

Bald! (tahbil Ballia) 

... 

10 

sikandarpur 

... 


24 

ilaldi (tabsil Basra) 

... 

28 

Sisotap ,, 

... 

... 

22 




Sonbarsa 



22 

IbrahiTiabad 

... 

25 

Srin igar 

**• 


24 

Karammar ... 

... 

12 

Sukhpura 

... 

... 

8 

Kharauni ... 

Kotaw'a ».• 


12 

22 

Turtipar... 

... 

... 

36 




Cbhaon .. 



33 


Nothing need be added to the ample descriptions of climate and rainfall 
given for Azamgarh and Ghazipur. The average an- 
Chmate and rainfall. rainfall in inches for each raingauge station for 18 

years was as follows : — Ballia, 42T6 ; Rasra, 41'07. 
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been lately effected in this road, and it is being partially bridged. In the rainy 
season, however, it continues impracticable for wheeled traffic — and during 
the floods for any traffic at all — as a large unbiidged backwater of the Ganges 
crosses the road one mile north of Dumraon. The next nearest station is 
Baxar, which is reached by the road to Korantadih, in Ghazipur district, oppo- 
site to Baxar. This route is 22 miles to the railway station and, like the pre- 
ceding, is scarcely practicable in the rains. Another route, however, is from 
Ghazipur, which is 42 miles distant by road. The road runs first north-east 
and then east up to Muhammadabad, a distance of about 13 miles, and is me- 
talled so far. From Muhammadabad it strikes off to the north-east and runs, 
nearly in a direct line, to Baragaon in this district. It then bends to the south- 
east, crosses the Sarju, and continues in the same direction till it terminates at 
Ballia. The entire length of the road from Muhammadabad to Ballia is unme- 
talled, but raised and bridged. The Sarju has to be crossed soon after leaving 
Baragaon, and the Katehar near Ballia. The former is fordable, except during 
the rains (when there is a ferry); and the latter river is crossed by a pile bridge. 

Ballia is poor in roads. There is not a single metalled road in the dis- 
trict, and only four second-class roads, i.e., roads unmetalled, but raised and 
bridged. Of these four the one from Ballia to the Ghazipur district has already 
been described. Another connects ‘Basra and Ballia, branching from the Ballia 
and Ghazipur road at Phipna, 6^ miles from Ballia. The other two second-class 
roads are comparatively unimportant, and both run from Ballia, one to 
Hanum&nganj in the north-west, and the other to Gharaidi in the north-east 
The third-class roads are neither metalled nor raised, but occasionally bridged, 
and of these there are a great number in the district. The Ballia-GharauU 
road is continued as a third-class road in one direction to Bansdih, and thence 
through Maniar, Sikandarpur, Ubhaon,and Turtipar into the Azamgarh district. 
In the other direction it goes east to Sahatwar and Beoti, and from Beoti turns 
again to Bairia, meeting the direct road from Ballia to Bairia. The Ballia and 
Bairia road is continued east to the end of the district opposite Manjhi-ghat and 
Bivilganj and is the old Military route from Chhapra. From Sikandarpur 
branch off two roads to Nagra and Garwar. According to a statement 
furnished by the district engineer the total mileage of the roads in the district 
is at the present time (1883) as follows : — second-class, 43 ; third-class, 241^ ; 
fourth-class (country tracks), 88 ; total, 372f-. 

The only bridges in the district deserving mention are those over the Katehar 
and the Lakra. The latter stream is bridged on 
the Ballia -Basra and on the Nagra-Nipaniagh4t 


Bridges and ferries. 
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For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, Ballia is divided into 
Administrative sub-di- three lahsils or sub-collectorates, over which are distri- 
Tisions. buted seven parganahs. Here, as in Gorakhpur and 

Basti, we note the unusual feature of parganahs lying partly in one and partly 
in another tahsil. The divisions of civil and criminal justice are respectively 
the petty judgeship {munsifi) and the police-circle (thdna) . Of the former 
there are two, at Ballia and Basra, and of the latter there are eleven (excluding 
outposts or fourth-class stations, of which there are six). But the following 
synopsis will show at a glance the various divisions, their equivalents at the 
close of the sixteenth century, and their modern land-revenue, area, and popu- 
lation ; — 




Included by th€ 

; Land 

.,4rea in 1881. 

Total 




Parganah. 

Ain^i-Ahhari 

revenue 



' ponula- 

In the police 

In the 


(;590) in 

in 

Square 

miles. 


tion in 

jurisdiction of 

munsifi of 

1 


parganah 

1881-82. 

Acres. 

1881. 

1 




1 

Rs 






/ 

Ballia 

Ballia 

1,56,482 

178 

579 

!97,79rB a 1 1 i a and 

) 

. \ 


1 1 




Haldi. 

> Ballia. 


Doaba ... 

IF a t e h p u r- 

63,909 

122 

409 

88.024 

Bairia 

) 


1 

Bihia. 







PQ j 

Kopachit, 

east. 

Kopachit .. 

40,594 

70 

8 

69,782 

Garwar ... 

Basra, 



2,65,985 

371 

356 

j 345,597 




Eharid 

Kharid 

1,23,156 

243 

306 

186,467 

Ban B d i h and 

Ballia. 



1 



Reuti. 


pq ^ 

Sikandarpur, 

Sikandarpur ... 

58,233 

130 

489 1 

96,104 

Sikandarpur „. 












l,8l,389j 

374 

155 j 

282,571 

I , 



f 

Sikandarpur, 

Sikandarpur ... 

1,06,965 

2>2 

279 

173,441 

Nagra, Ubhaon 
and Haidhar- 
pur. 


1 

west. j 






-Basra. 

(3 j 
2 1 

Kopachit, | 

Kopachit 

30,096 

69 

466 

39,606 Raera and 


v^est 





Garwan 

1 

K 

Lakhnesar .. 

Lakhnesar 

20,273 

65 

613 

65,1 62 1 Basra 


1 

L 

Bhadaon ... 

Sikandarpur ... 

25,508 

60 

275 

28,380 

Haldhar/ uj 

J 




1,82,842 

398 

353 

2,96,595 





Total 

6,30,216 

1,144 

224 

9,24,763 




To the Basra tahsil will be added, when transferred from Ghazipur, the 
portion of parganah Zahurabad north of the Sarju. 


The third column in the above statement shows the ancient names of the 
Changes in those sub-di- tracts included in the moderns sub-divisions, so far as 
they can be ascertained. The extent to which the old 
mahals or parganahs (the names are used synonymously in the Ain-i-Akbari). 
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correspond with the modern divisions will be best seen by a reference to the 
map, prepared by Sir H. M. Elliot, in which Akbar’s subas, sarkars and 
mahals are restored^ The siibas and sarkars to which these parganahs belong- 
ed, in 1596, will be seen from the following statement ; — 


Name of suba. 


Name of sarkar. 

j Name of parganah. 




j 

i ( Bhadaon. 


r 

Jaunpur 

... ! } Kharid. 


1 


i (. Sikandatpur 

Allahabad {Ildhdbds'), 



j 


1 


1 Ballia. 


L 

Ghazipur ... 

... 1 < Kepachhit. 




1 1 . Lakhuesar. 

1 

Blhab ... 


Bohtas 

... j Fatehpur-Bihia (Doaba), 


From the time of Akbar’s Institutes to 1722, we have no record of the 
changes that took place ; but we know that in or about the latter year the 
parganahs included in the present district of Ballia, with the exception of Doaba, 
ceased to be subject directly to the imperial administration, but were assigned — 
along with the other parganahs that made up the four sarkars of Jaunpur, 
Ghazipur, Benares and Chunar — to the charge of Sa’adat Khan, the first viceroy 
of Oudh. Prior to this they had formed the jdgu’ of Murtaza Khan, a nobleman 
of the imperial household, but had been regarded as part of the stiba of Allah- 
abad. It was a condition of the transfer that Sa’adat Khan should pay to 
Murtaza Kh5n an annual quit-rent of seven lakhs of rupees, and the former 
from the first made over the immediate management of the four sarkars to 
Mir Kustam ’Ali Khan at an annual rent of eight lakhs. Rustam ’Ali 
is still remembered in this district for his camp and bazar on the banks of the 
Sarju in the Kopachit parganah, where the earthworks of the camp may still 
he seen, and for the severity of his punishment of the zamindars of Sukhpura, 
in parganah Kharid, Rustam ’Ali, according to tradition, marched against 
them, met them near the village of Garwar, defeated them in a pitched battle, 
and killed nearly ali the fighting men of the village. From their skulls he 
constructed a pyramid, which, it is stated, forms an elevated mound at the 
village of Garwar to the present day.^ 

On the downfall of Rustam Khan, in 1738, the parganahs fell partly to his 
servant, Mansa Ram, founder of the family of the Benares rajas, and partly to 

‘This map will be found in the Supplemental Glossary (Beames’ edition), II., 202. An en- 
largement of the Allahabad suba has been prepared by Mr. F. W. I’orter, and published in 
his Allahabad Settlement Report (1878). ’ Oldham : Memoir I,, p. 89. 
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Shaikh Abdulla Khan. To the latter fell those that till 1879 formed part of 
Ghazipur. They remained in his family till 1761, when they were made over 
to Balwant Sinh, the raja of Benares. The formal cession of sovereignty, made 
by the viceroy of Oudh, after Balwant Sinh’s death, of the latter’s estates to the 
British, took place in 1775, but Balwant Sinh’s successors were left in actual 
possession of those estates. The four sarkars passed completely under British 
administration in 1794, when Raja Mahipnarain Sinh, by an agreement, dated 
27th October of that jmar, surrendered the control into the hands of the governor- 
general. In 1818 Doaba, up to that time forming a part of parganah Bihia, in 
the Shahabad district, was brought under the revenue jurisdiction of Ghazi- 
pur, which then included all the parganahs now in Ballia. Shortly afterwards, 
Ghdzipur was separated from Benares and formed into an independent district. 
In 1832 Sikandarpur was transferred to Azamgarh, and probably Bhadaon at 
the same time. In 1837 portions of parganahs Kopachit and Kharid were 
transferred to Azamgarh. 

No further changes took place until 1879; Ballia tahsil, comprising 
parganahs Ballia, Kharid and Doaba, formed a sub-division of the Ghfeipur 
district under a covenanted assistant magistrate posted at Ballia. But on the 
1st November, 1879, the district of Ballia was created— by adding to the 
old sub-division parganahs Lakhnesar and Kopachit of Basra tahsil (Ghazipur 
district) and parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhadaon of Nagra tahsil (Azamgarh 
district), which were formed into one tahsil with head-quarters at Rasra. Par- 
ganah Zahurabad of the old Rasra tahsil was retained in Ghazipur and added to 
Korantadih tahsil. Nagra tahsil was abolished and the remaining parganah of 
it, Nathupur, was retained in Azamgarh and joined to Sagri tahsil. Under 
notification, dated 10th April, 1882, a third tahsil at Bansdih was formed, on 
the 1st December, 1882, comprising (1) parganah Kharid, and (2) 225 villages of 
parganah Sikandarpur, which was named Sikandarpur east. To compensate 
for the loss of parganah Kharid, to the Ballia tahsil were transferred 212 villages 
of parganah Kopachit, which were called Kopachit east. 

Some of the parganahs in this district are divided into tappas or into 
tuluhas or into both. These minor sub-divisions are usually held jointly by 
large Rajput communities ; and as late as the permanent settlement even the 
entire parganah of Lakhnesar was thus held as a single estate. It would not be 
without interest if we could give the derivation of the names of the old 
parganahs. That of Sikandarpur is self-evident, though the name was not 
apparently taken from that of the Grecian invader of India, but from the Lodi 
king, Sikandar, one of whose officers is claimed as the founder of its chief 
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District staff. 


town. Lakhnesar is Lakhan-ishwar from Lakhan, a Hindi form of Lachman^ 
and Ishwar, lord. Lachman, the half brother of Rama, is supposed to have 
built a temple to Mahadeo on the hanks of the Sarju, where Lakhnesar village 
now stands. Kopachi't (spelt Kopachhit in the Ain-i-Akhari) is compounded 
from Kopwa and Chit, two villages of the parganah. The meaning of Kopwa 
is not known. Chit is said to have been founded by one Chitrasen, a descend- 
ant of the mythical Raja Gadh, to whom the founding of Ghazipur is ascribed 
in Hindu tradition. Bihia takes its name from a village in Shahabad, now a 
station on the East Indian Railway. Doaba was evidently so called from the 
two rivers between which it lies. The Hindus, unsupported by sense or 
sound, derive the name Ballia from the saint and poet Balmik ; and they say 
that Kharid is so named because it was ‘bought’ by some one. The old name 
of Ballia — Turk Ballia— recalls the days when Baber’s Turki Cavalry was 
quartered in the neighbourhood.^ Bhadaon may preserve a reminiscence of 
the ancient Bhars who, with the Cherus and Suiris, are accounted the aborigi- 
nals of all this tract of country. 

Having shown the revenue, criminal and civil jurisdictions, into which the 
district is divided, we may briefly notice the staff by 
which those jurisdictions are worked. The revenue 
and criminal courts are those of the magistrate-collectoi;, his two uncovenanted 
deputies, and three tahsildars. The only civil courts are those of the two 
munsifs. The judge of Gbiizipur tries cases on committal from the magis- 
trates, and on appeal from both magistrates and munsifs. The principal' 
district ofldcials remaining to be mentioned are the district superintendent of 
police, the district engineer, the assistant surgeon in medical charge of the- 
district, the assistant sub-deputy opium agent, the deputy inspector of schools, 
and the post-master. 

The district is a level plain without any hills or natural eminence, and 
the only variation from an uniform dead level is the 
slope from the watershed down the centre of the dis- 
trict to the rivers Gogra (GAdprrcf ), Ganges and Sarju, and the depressions form- 
ing tdls or lakes, where the interior drainage of the district collects, prior to- 
ils despatch by small rivers and streams to the great rivers which nearly sur- 
round the district. 

The distinctive division of the district is into (1) the lowland alluvial 
plain which borders the great rivers, and (2) the- 
upland tract which is remote from their action. The 
* Oldham’s Memoir, pt. I., p. 81 
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'one slopes into the other without any prominent surface distinction. But 
the lowland tract is new alluvion, and everywhere, at a varying depth of from 
two to twelve feet, pure sand of the Ganges or Gogra is met with. In the 
upland tract the soil is deeper, and in most places the nodular carbonate of 
lime called kankar is found. Sometimes this crops up at the surface, sometimes 
it is deep down; but its presence is the distinguishing feature of the two tracts. 

The lowland tract has all been formed, in the course of ages, by the 
Lowland tract formed by action of the great rivers. This action is still going 
action of the rivers, whole of it may, in time and strip by 

strip, become again eroded and take its turn as the actual bed of the river. 
This tract may again be divided into the more recent and the more 
and divided into ancient ancient. The more recent alluvial formation is, of 
■and recent. course, that lying on the immediate banks of the river; 

and its breadth varies from nothing, where the river is cutting into the older 
formation, to several miles — where the river is receding from this side, encroach- 
ing on the Saran or Shahabad side, and leaving behind it the new alluvion. 
Parganah Doaba, situated between the two rivers just above their confluence, 
is almost entirely composed of the new formation. In the rainy season during 
the floods the whole of this tract is submerged ; there are few trees upon it, 
except the hardy hahiil here and there. In the cold season it presents a 
continuous expanse of rich cultivation, unbroken by groves or field boundaries, 
or by village sites. Except where the tract is too wide, and too distant from 
the unsubmerged land to be cultivated therefrom, there are few village sites. 
Where settlement upon the ground is necessary, the cultivators live in thatched 
huts with wattled w'alls, which can be removed in the event of inundation. 
These settlements have the distinctive names of chhapras (H. chhappar, 

‘ thatch.’) 

These didrd lands, as they are called {didrd being the local w'ord corres- 
Vidrds of the Ganges ponding to khddar further west, and signifying the new 
and Gogra. formation liable to submersion), are different accord- 

ing as they appertain to the Ganges or the Gogra. Those along the Ganges 
are of unsurpassed fertility and yearly grow marvellous crops of wheat, 
barley, peas and mustard. The soil is soft and friable, extending down only a 
few inches — a mere top dressing on the land. It requires little labour from 
the plough, and is renewed by the fertilizing deposit of the river year after 
year. Those of the Gogra are less desirable. The deposit of this river is very 
sandy ; often it is all sand. At its best it is never equal to that of the Ganges, 
and it is provokingly inconstant; for the good field of this year may be 
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spoiled by a deposit of sand the next year. This instability of character 
belongs to the Ganges d'ldrds also, but to a much less extent. It has given 
rise to a speciality of tenure. Eent is payable on the actual area under cul- 
tivation only, and a deduction is made, where necessary, frum the total area of 
the holding on account of hal, panchat, and bijhmdr. Bal is sand ; panchat 
IS waterlogged soil and bijhmdr or kiU-seed is where, from the admixture of 
sand, the seed, though sown, will not germinate. 

It will be convenient in this place to describe in greater detail how these 
Mode of formation of didrd lands are formed, and how their extent and 
locality are changed from time to time, The Ganges 
at the fort of Baxar (Shahabad district) flows between two banks of kankar, 
which are not materially affected by the eroding action of the river. 
Taking this as a fixed point on its course, we shall find that there is no 
other to be met with till we come to Dinapore, 64 miles distant in a straight 
line. 

Between these points the banks are unstable sand, topped with a fewfeet — 
or, it may be, only a few inches — of soil, and offer no effective resistance to the 
river current. The course which the Ganges will take between Bax^r and 
Dinapore, under these circumstances, is determined by the strength of its 
current, which is again determined by the fall from Baxar to Dinapore, and 
the fall is slight. If some drops of water are poured upon a dusty pane of 
glass, held slantingly, the water will take a sinuous course, which will become 
more direct, the more the pane is tipped up and the greater the quantity of water 
poured on to it. In the same way the course of the Ganges from Bax&r is ne- 
cessarily sinuous. In the rains the river rises and rushes straight across the bends ; 
and where the bend is a high bank impeding the current, the bank is rapidly 
undermined and cut away. When the river falls, the channel will be found to 
have altered. It is as sinuous as before, and the total length of the channel 
is the same, but the curves of the spiral have altered. The action of the river 
in the raifls may be illustrated by trying to straighten a piece of twisted wire 
with both ends fixed. It is apparent that if you straighten it at one end, the 
other end becomes more twisted ; and as you pass the hand along to the further 
end, the straightened piece becomes crooked again. You have altered the 
twists, but the crookedness is as great as before. Subject, therefore, to the 
condition of always being the same length, the channel of the Ganges may (and 
must) sway from side to side within the distance between its permanent banks 
— banks of icinA'a?’-formation not easily eroded, and this distance varies from 
10 to 20 miles. 
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The riverain of Ballia is thus constantly being destroyed and reformed ; 
and the course of the river is as variable as the folds of a flag fluttering in a 
breeze. At one place the river is cutting into the older alluvial formation, 
which it had not before visited within historical memory, and is ruthlessly carrj’-- 
ing off village sites, and groves, and the 'pipa.l tree contemporaneous with 
the early founder of the village. On the opposite bank a new didi'd is forming 
from the debris. Here it is encroaching on the Ballia. side, and there, a little 
further down, it sweeps round, cuts into Shaliabad, and on this side throws up 
extensive didrets. In parganah Doaba, especially, great changes are effected 
every year. 

By local custom the ordinary law of alluvion is varied in this parganah. 
Local customs regarding Alluvion i.s not treated, as a matter of course, as an 
alluvion. accretion to the adjoining estate. It belongs to the 

village on the site of which it has re-formed. The maps show that villages 
north of the river in 1839 ivere south of it in 18G2, and north of it again in 
1881. This means that in the course of 40 years these villages have been 
twice diluviated and twice re-formed, the Gauges having swayed over a breadth 
of about 5 miles ticioe during that interval. 

These didrd lands are the subject of perpetual dispute and not unfrequent 
DidrA lands the subject riots between contending proprietors and cultivators, 
of disputes. There is scarcely a diara on the banks of the Gogra 

or the Ganges from Maniar right round to Ballia, but is now, or has been, or is 
about to be, the subject of litigation in the criminal, civil, or revenue courts, 
or in all three. There are not wanting instances where the cost of litigation 
must far exceed the whole value of the tract disputed. 

The complexity and difficulty of these disputes arises partly from the 
inherent diflSculty of the case— such as doubtfulness as to the rule of law 
applying, i, e., whether the land should be considered an accretion to a certain 
mahal, or a re-formation in situ — and the difficulty of accurately laying down 
boundaries in a tract where there are no fixed landmarks. Add to these the 
difficulties arising from maps prepared by inexpert or corrupt amins and adju- 
dicated upon by courts without special knowledge of surveying, and distracted 
by the conflicting decisions given in similar cases long past, and there is no 
end to the complications which a suit for didrd lands may present. 

In the course of the formation of a new didrd of the Ganges sand is first 
thrown up, either on one side or in the middle of the river ; and this sandy 
patch changes in extent and position under the river action for several years, 
till at last a definite tendency is exhibited by the current to recede from and 

2 
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flow only on one side of it. When the sand reaches a certain level, the deposit 
of the Ganges arrested at that level is more or less fertilizing mud ; for it is 
the lower strata of the river current that carry the sand, owing to the 
greater specific gravit}' v.'hich causes the sand to sink more rapidly. The new 
diti7'd is still unstable for a year or two ; the mud deposit is, perhaps, only a 
patch in the middle of a sandy waste, and changes in position and depth every 
year. But, as the river continues to recede and the didrd to increase in height, 
the current in the rainy season flows over it with a slacker pace and with 
water free from sand ; and the didrd rapidly becpines culturahle. Sometimes, 
but not always, a dense growth of sarpat or thatching grass covers the didi'd 
for a year or two before it becomes fit for ordinary cultivation. 

In the part of its course which concerns Ballia district the Ganges never 
throws up islands. The river channel is always single or divided by sandbanks 
only. In this it diflers from the Gogra. That river, having run a shorter course 
from the hills, and having a stronger current, takes a less sinuous course for 
the reasons above explained. The range of its action — i.e., the limits within 
which it can sway from side to side — is less than that of the Ganges. But, 
on the other hand, within its range its action is more violent and more erratic. 
It throws up islands and destroys them, and tears through the laud in several 
channels. Some of these channels, like the Tengaraha, are of a perennial cha- 
racter, and reproduce on a smaller scale the action of the great river. Its didrds 
have no regular progressiou from saudy waste to fertile plain. Large tracts 
never improve beyond a capacity for producing tamarisk {jhdo) and dhonr 
(a reedy thatching-grass inferior to sarpat). Its didrds are remarkable for 
instability and every year they are 

“ Withdrawn and uplifted. 

Sunk, shattered, and shifted 
To and fro.” 

The more ancient alluvion is not exposed to the present action of the 
river, except here and there, where it suffers erosion. It is not inundated. It 
continues to possess exceptional fertility, and can in most places produce winter 
crops without irrigation. But irrigation can always be obtained for poppy, 
sugarcane, and other valuable crops by the lever lift (dhenkid) from shallow 
wells dug in the underlying sand. These last only one .season, and then only 
so long when the sandy sides of the well are prevented from falling in by ropes 
of twisted grass coiled up the sides. 

The lowland alluvial tract we have been describing comprises the whole 
of parganah Ballia, except the small portion on the west enclosed by the Suraha 
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lake, the Katehar river and the road from Ballia to Ghazipnr ; the rvhole of 
parganah Doaba ; and about half of parganah Kharid. The dividing line in the 
case of the last must be drawn from Maniar, curving inwards to the Dab ; and 
thence in a line parallel to the Gogra, passing close to, and north of, the towns 
of Bansdih, Sahatwar and Reoti, and, finally, it includes a narrow strip of 
Sikandarpur, lying along the Gogra. 

The rest of the district is the upland tract, comprising the whole of 

parganahs Bhadaon, Lakhnesar, Kopachit, nearly the 
The upland tract. , i <■ on a i • n o 

whole of Sikandarpur, and a narrow spine of land ex- 
tending into parganah Kharid, between that parganah and parganah BalliaJ 
In area the two divisions (lowlands and uplands) are nearly equal. 

This upland tract corresponds to 'the adjoining portions of Azamgarh 
and Ghazipur and requires but little description. In Kopachit, Lakhnesar 
and part of Sikandarpur the soil has in general a white colour, and is much 
subject to efflorescence of reh, although not to anything like the extent com- 
mon in districts of the Upper Doab. 

Almost down the middle of this tract is a depression, deepening here and 
tliere into jhils, and traceable in direct connection from the Eatoi lake in the 
Azamgarh district to the Suraha lake in this. The drainage of the country 
on either side falls into this depression, which in the rains becomes almost one 
continous jhil and runs off in part by the Lakra river, oud in part flows into 
the great reservoir of the Suraha lake, which discharges again into the Ganges 
by the Katehar river. Very little finds its way into the Gogra, and the 
Ganges may he said to drain three-fourths of the district. In this hollow land 
much rice is grown and the jhils furnish water for irrigating the winter crops. 

Ballia is a well-wooded district, the number of mango groves being re- 
markable in parganah Kharid. These are so numerous 
and so extensive as to give a pleasing park-like feature 

to the landscape. 

There is no waste except some patches of usar land, which will grow 
nothing hutdlidk (Biitea frondosa). Every available acre 
is under cultivation, and the density of the population, 
(SOS per square mile) is the greatest in the provinces for a rural district, 
being only exceeded, indeed, by Benares (8!)4'4 per square mile). 

The Suraha lake {tdl) is one of the characteristic features of the district, 
for it is one of the few perennial lakes of the Gangetic 
plain, as distinguished from mere jhils which dry up 
ordinarily in the hot season. The Suraha has never been known to dry up 


Woodland*. 


The Suraha lake. 
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entirely, although on a failure of the rains, or failure of the Ganges to rise to its 
usual height, the water area shrinks very considerably. It is situated be- 
tween parganahs Kharfd and Ballia, about 4 miles north of Ballia town. 
When full it contains an area of about 8,500 acres, and a circuit of nearly 
16 miles. But when surveyed in the dry season (May and June) of 1881, the 
water area was found to be only 2,774 acres. The difierence is the area of the 
rim referred to below. 

As already mentioned, it receives the drainage of a large tract of country 
which it conveys to the Gp.nges by the Katehar. The latter is a ‘ cut’ rather 
than a river, having a deep, winding, and narrow channel. But when the 
Ganges is in flood, its level h higher than that of the lake, and the KaJeharthen 
reverses its action and fills the lake w'ith the water of the Ganges. It is the 
supply thus received that is the main cause of the pei’eunial nature of the 
lake. It was estimated by the engineers who surveyed this tract, in connection 
with the Irrigation project presently to be referred to, that the Suraha receives 
more water from the Ganges than from drainage. 

The rim of the lake, which is submerged in the rains and becomes dry 
Ita products, towards January and February, is usually sown -with 

rice of a peculiar character. This grows to great height 
and is in favourable seasons very productive. But if, after the rice is sown, 
the water rises too rapidly, the rice-shoots are drowned, and if it fails to rise, 
they wither. To secure a good crop it is essential that the rise be gradual, so 
that the rapid-growing rice may always be able to keep its head above water. 
In the deeper parts of the lake great quantities of the water-weed called 
siwav are grown. This is in great demand for clarifying sugar in the native 
manufacture. The facility for obtaining this weed has caused the location of 
numerous thriving sugar factories round the lake, especially at Ilauumanganj. 

The lake abounds with fish, much in demand though less palatable than 
the Ganges fish, and there are some hundreds of canoes or dug-outs— each 
formed from the hollowed trunk of a single tree— employed on the lake. The 
ordinary mode of fishing is with a net spread over a bambu framework, made in 
the shape of a cone. The sides of the cone are covered with the net, and the 
bottom is left open. A number of canoes, 20 or 25, now form in a wide circle 
and slowly and silently converge towards its centre, and, when near, with one 
accord a.11 the net-covered cones are plunged into the water and stuck into the 
soft mud bottom. The presence of fish within the net is made manifest by 
their struggles ; all the fish worth having are speared and secured ; the nets 
are withdrawn and the boats move further on to repeat this picturesque 
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operation. In the cold weather the lake is the resort of numerous wild fowl, 
teal and duck, of the species usually met with. 

The formation of the lake is ascribed by tradition to a Cheru raja, named 
Surat, but there are no traces of artificial construction, and the supposition that 
it w'as excavated seems untenable in view of its enormous size. As the Cherus 
are generally accounted the aborigines of these parts, it is only in accordance 
with popular custom to attribute works, the authors of which are unknown, to 
their agency. A simitar practice exists regarding the Bhars and other suppos- 
ed aboriginal tribes. 


Mr. Oldham submitted a project, wdiich will he found described at length in 

his Memoir, for utilizing the Suraha reservoir: he point- 
irrigation project. • I 1 • 1 , 

ed to the ease with which the resources of this lake could 

be commanded for irrigating thousands of acres of land, by the simjfie method 
of constructing a weir across the Katehar, and thereby regulating the ingress 
and egress of the Ganges water. This project was reported on after a profes- 
sional survey by engineers of the Irrigation Department, and the report was 
chieSy favorable. A doubt was, however, expressed as to whether the weir would 
not exercise an unfavorable effect in silting up the mouth of the Katehar, 
where it issues from the lake. Eventually, Government rejected the scheme, 
as not being of importance enough to warrant the expenditure of provincial funds 
upon it. In the cold weather the Katehar is dammed by a temporary earthen 
embankment, which retains a sufficient head of water, up to April or May, for 
the irrigation of crops along the bank. This dam, however, hut feebly, if at all, 
affects the level of the lake. 

The chief rivers of the district have been sufficiently described in the above 
account of the physical features, and the larger ones, 
the Ganges, Gograand Sarju, have also received ample 
notice in Azamgarh and Ghazipur. The Sarju joins the Ganges about two 
miles to the west of Ballia town, near the village of Taranpur. The Katehar, 
an outlet of the Suraha lake, joins the Ganges a little to the west of Ballia, near 
the village of Haibatpur. The Baheri (or Bahera) is a stream which branches 
off from the Lakra near Nagrain parganah Sikandarpur, and joins the Goora 
near Maniar in parganah Kharid. The Lakra, which bears this name in parganah 
Lakhnesar, but is called Burhi in parganah Kopachit, rises in the Azamgarh 
district and joins the Sarju, near Pipraghat, on the Ghazipur road in parganah 
Kopachit. The Tengaraha emerges from the Gogra near Marwatia, in parganah 
Kharid, and rejoins it near Shitabdiara in the Shahabad district. The following 
are the towns and larger villages on the banks of rivers ; — On the Ganges, Ballia, 
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Haldi (of parganah Ballia), Durjanpur, Sukul Chhapra and Pandepur ; on the 
Ghagra, Turtipdr, Beltbra, Haldi (of parganah Sikandarpur), Duhabehra and 
Maniar ; and on the Sarju, Pardhanpur, Baragaon and Bansthana. 

The three important lakes. of the district are the Suraha, already des- 
cribed, the Dah of Mundiari and Reoti Tal. The Dah 
is a narrow horse-shoe-shaped lake, about two miles 
to the north-west of Bansdib, with an area of about 800 acres. Reoti Tal, west 
of the town of that name, is about 300 acres in extent. Both of these lakes 
over-flow into the Ghagra. 

Besides the Gogra and the Ganges there are no channels navigable all the 
year round. But in the rains the Sarju is navigable 
Navigation. length. It is only used for commercial pur- 

poses as far as Pardhdnpur, five miles from Easra, and is the outlet during 
that season for all the trade of that important mart. On the Gogra Beltbra 
and Maniar, and on the Ganges Ballia and Sukul Chhapra, are the leading marts 
for river trade, the details of which will be given in Part III. of this notice. 

The following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey stations 
wdth the latitude and longitude of each and the heights 
Heights. above mean sea-level: — ^ 


Name of stations. 

Parganah, 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

Height 
in feet. 

Binchapra ... ... 

Ehadipur ... 

Ballia ... 

25° 46 ' 49 .19" 

84° J6' 24-52" 

235 

Ballia ... ... 

25° 57 ' 10-73" 

8t° 15' 21-27" 

235 

Nurpur ... ... 

Kharid 

®5° 53’ 9 03" 

1 84° 25' 7-86" 

221 


The East Indian Railway runs nearly parallel with the southern bound- 
ary of the district, but on the opposite side of the 
Communications. Ganges in the Shahabad district. The nearest rail- 

way stations are Baxar, Dumraon, Raghuntithpur and Bihia. The following 
places in this district are connected with them as follows : — Ballia by road and 
ferry with Dumraon ; Haldi in the same way with Raghunathpur, and Bairia 
with Bihia. There is but tittle traffic from this district to Dumraon, Bihia 
or Raghunathpur ; goods go chiefly by boat down to Patna or up to Baxar. 

The nearest to the town of Ballia of the railway stations mentioned above is 
Dumraon (Shahabad district), distant less than eleven miles in a straight line 
south from Ballia, but 13 miles by road. The road is neither metalled nor 
raised and the Ganges has to be crossed on boats. Some improvement has 

i EUndly supplied by Mr. J. B. N. Hennessey, M.A., Trigonometrical Branch, Surrey of 
India. A fourth, Nauranga, in Ballia parganah, included in Mr. Hennessey’s list, is reported 
by Major Barron, who recently surveyed the district, to have been carried away by the river. 
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PART 11. 


Domestic cattle and horses. 


ANIMAL. VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODUCTS. 

The wild animals of the district aiford little matter for description in a work 
Animni kingdom : wild 1’^® present, in which scientific details w'ould be 
beasts and game. place. There are none of the fiercer carnivora, 

no tigers or w'olves ; but jackals and foxes are common. The number of per- 
sons reported killed by wild animals was only 3 in 1880 and 8 in 1881 ; snakes 
were responsible for 102 in the former and 107 in the latter of those years. 
Rewards on the usual scale (see Azamgarh, page 30) are offered for the des- 
truction of wild beasts, but none for snakes. There are no deer or antelope, 
but nilgde and wild boar are sometimes found in the grass jungles along the 
Gogra and Ganges. Wild fowl of all kinds are found on the lakes, some all the 
year round, others only in the cold season. 

The cattle of the district resemble very closely those used in Azamgarh, 
and the description given in the notice of that district 
of the local breed and the various uses and cost of 
domestic cattle, will ajiply almost word for word to this district. When the 
Government stud existed, with stallions at Korantadih and Baxar, a good deal of 
horse-breeding was carried on by the zamiudars, who were given the privilege 
of using the Government stallions, on the condition that Government should 
have the refusal of the colts and fillies. Since the abolition of the stud (about 
1875) this branch of industry has greatly declined ; but the zamiudars still rear 
small country-breds, the best of which are taken for sale to Sonpur fair and the 
rest disposed of in the fair held at Ballia itself. As a cattle market, the latter 
is probably surpassed by few such assemblages in India. In 1882 some 80,000 
head of cattle, including plough-bullocks, buffaloes and cows, were brought for 
sale ; but of the.se none, or very few, were of the finer breeds. 

The common kinds of fish are those enumerated in forme? notices. With 
its long river border and numerous meres the district, 
as might be supposed, affords extensive employment to 
those who make fishing any part of their occupation. By the recent census the 
Mallahs numbered 6,932 males ; all these make a large part of their living as 
boatmen or fishermen, although with this employment they usually combine 
cultivation of the soil. It may be mentioned that the census gives the number 
of males who exclusively follow the occupation of fishing as only 162, but this 
is no test of the number really engaged in it. Fishing rights usually belong 
to the zamindars, but there is an exception to this rule in the case of the lower 
reaches of the Sarju, above its junction with the Ganges : the right to fish there 
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lelongs to Government and is annually leased. A peculiar mode of fishing with 
a net called kurai, which is chiefly in vcgneon the Suraha lake, has been described 
in Part I. Ti e other methods — by drag or band nets, by dam and trap, and by 
hand (when the lakes and ponds dry np) — are the same here as in Azamgarh, 
Ballia is probably one of the best- wooded districts in the plains of these 
Vegetable kingdom ; provinces. Mango groves abound in great profusion ; 

especially remarkable for their number and extent are 
the mango groves of parganah Kharid and those on the shores of the Suraha 
lake. The other trees of the district are of the same kinds as those found in 
Azamgarh (see the memoir of that district, pp. 32, 33), but the kathal or jack- 
fruit of Baliia has no special excellence. The palmyra tree or toddy-palm 
{Borassus Jlabelli/'ormis) is very common, especially in the western part of the 
district. The sweet sap obtained from this tree is fermented into toddy ((dr-i) 
and consumed by the Bhars and other low castes. The right to collect 
the juice is annually leased on behalf of Government ; in 1882 the sum rea- 
lized for the farm was Its. 5,825. 

To extend the description of the natural products of the v/oods, forests and 
marshes is unnecessary, as there is nothing to be said 
about them that would be special to Ballia district. 
Ample descriptions of their general characteristics have been given in former 
notices. Turning to the cultivated crops, we shall find that here also there is 
little of a special character to be noted. Descriptions of the principal crops of 
the spring and autumn harvests have been given at considerable length in the 
Azamgarh notice. These apply precisely to the cultivation in Ballia, and we 
shall not needlessly occupy space by repeating them. As Ballia is entirely 
a permanently-settled district, there is at present no certain information obtain- 
able for the whole district regarding the exact proportions of the spring 
and autumn crops. The returns annually furnished from the districts that 
have come under temporary settlements, are here wanting, and cannot be sup- 
plied until the agency for their collection has been trained to the task. For 
those parganahs, however, which formerly belonged to Azamgarh district, and 
in which the village papers were recently prepared in conjunction with the 
cadastral survey, returns are available. In parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhadaon 
the areas under autumn and spring crops were in 1881 as follows : — 


Cultivated crops. 





Autnniu. 

Spring. 

Total. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Sikandarpur ... 



76,744 

77,542 

I54,2S6 

Bhadaou 

ti* 

••• 

10,312 

10,038 

20,330 


Total 

... 

87,056 

87,580 

174,636 
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The total cultiretcJ area of these parganahs s 168,203 acres. The differ- 
ence between this and the total just given is 6,433 acres ; this difference repre- 
sents the double-cropped (do~fasli) area, yielding both an autumn and a spring 
crop. Until the operations now in progress for revising the settlement in the 
rest of the district are completed, we can only assume that, as in Sikan- 
darpur and Bhadaon, the areas under autumn and spring crops elsewhere in the 
district are about equal; and this assumption seems to be warranted by gene- 
ral observation. In the two parganahs for which general statistics are given 
above, the proportions of the different crops found on the ground during settle- 
ment operations (1874-17) can also be given. The percentages were as 
follows r — 




Sikdn darpur 

Buia parganahs. 


Pcct-utage oi 

Fercent-rge of 

Ikrcentag? of 


total area. 

total area. 

total are.i. 

1.— Rice r.iXD 

30-44 

20-95 

£7-33 

11. — Rabi I.A.N'D — 




Bailoy 

22-66 

22-38 

2-1 59 

I’ea-s 

IQ 04 

15-17 

15 S7 

Suaarcane 

10 S.S 

9-42 

9-57 

Arhar 

4 -OS 


^ 44 

for sugar e.ane... 

6-SI 

5*99 

5 97 

Garucp. crops 

0 S3 

38 

2 1-2 

hark-y and pea«5 (''/ah/frtiO 

2'2-i 

1’53 

1 dl 

Crops wilii less than I per cent.... 

4 06 

5-56 

.5 40 

Total, rabi land 

«2-56 

7.-i-05 

7:i’67 


Sugarcane and poppy. 


Special notice is ciaime l by two crops, sugarcane and poppy. Under the 
former the area in 1881-82 w'as 43,524 acres for the 
whole district. The extent of the industry may also 
be judged by the number of sugar refineries, 571, assessed to the license-tax, 
in 1882-83, as yielding an annual profit of Rs. 500 and upwards. The area 
under poppy, although much less than that under sugarcane, is considerable as 
compared with the proportion in other districts where it is grown. The culti- 
vation of poppy has been described in the GhSzipur notice. 

In the methods of agriculture there are no practical differences between 
the processes described in the Azamgarh notice and 
those in vogue in this district. The attempts made 
by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce to introduce improved 
methods and novel imoleim’iits have hardiv tcuebeJ the Ballia axi'ieuUurist. 


Processes of agriculture. 
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He is satisfied with his primitive plough and his simple methods of fertilizing 
the soil. In the matter of fallows he follows a well-known rule, and ordinarily 
pays no attention to the selection of seed. An exception to the rule of never 
varying the seed is found in the case of the rice sown in the Snraha lake ; 
the cultivators never use the rice grown there for seed in the same locality, 
but exchange their rice for seed-rice from the Eatoi lake in the Azamgarh 
district. 

The advantages of irrigation are well understood. The statistics show that 

o o 

, . in tahsil Ballia, out of the total cultivated area, 75'5 

Irrigation. . . 

square miles were, in. 1881, irrigated and 204'9 unirn- 

gated; in tahsil Bansdih, 1 28 4 irrigated and 130'2 unirrigated ; and in tahsil 

Basra, 254‘4 irrigated and 15 unirrigated : total 458’3 square miles irrigated 

and 336 8 unirrigated. 

In parganahs Bhadaon and Sikandarpnr (for which alone detailed statistics 
can be given), Mr. Vaughan, the settlement officer, found 90 36 per cent, of the 
area irrigated. Of this area 55‘66 per cent, was irrigated from lakes, swamps 
and artificial tanks, 25 76 per cent, from masonry, and 8’94 per cent, from 
earthen wells. The number of lakes, swamps and streams used for irrigation 
in these two parganahs alone amounted to no less than 672, of which 545 were 
in Sikandarpnr. [The reference is of course to that parganah as it stood 
before 1882, when it was divided into two portions, called, respectively, West 
and East Sikandarpnr, each included in a different tahsil ; see table on p. 2.] The 
artificial tanks were 2,445 in number, of which 2,090 were in Sikaiidarpur ; 
masonry wells numbered 2,609, all except 359 being in the same parganah. 

The statistics of irrigated areas just given require a brief explanation. As 
regards those for parganahs Bhadaon and Sikandarpnr it should be stated that 
rice-lands are included in the irrigated areas, but the form of irrigation they 
receive is only in a limited degree artificial. It is so to this extent, that the 
rainfall of the year is retained in the rice-fields by the low narrow embankments 
that surround them. In other words, the water-supply is not first stored and 
then distributed, but is merely the rain-water that has fallen on the land or that 
has drained into it from the surrounding land of higher level. Thus, if there is 
a failure of the rains, the rice-crop is a total failure, and this form of irrigation 
is not a security against drought, but is the mere retention on the land of the 
seasonal fall. For the rest of the district there are no precise figures available, 
and the return given is not based on the area actually irrigated in a given year, 
but is the estimated area usually irrigated and requiring irrigation. It is w'orthy 
of notice in this connection that the most fertile tahsil (Ballia) has the smallest 
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Irrigated area. This is on account of tlie great extent to which Ballia is composed 
of the new alluvial formation {vide supra p. 7). The winter crops in the Doaba 
parganah and the riverain of Ballia require no irrigation. On the other hand, 
in the older formation irrigation is indispensable for the security of the 
rabi crops, and hence nearly the whole area of Basra tahsil appears as irri- 
gated. 

The average depth from the surface at which water is met in this part 

of the district, is, accordincj to Mr. Vaughan, 20 feet. 

Depth of water-level. i • t , i • , , , • 

Irrobably in the whole district the depth is never 

more than 40 feet. The depth of tvater depends, in the first place, upon the 

locality, whether upland or lowland. Wells in the ujilaud are naturally deeper 

than in the lowland tract. In tiie upland, where the wells go down to the water 

spring, they reach a considerable depth and are generally built of brick. Those 

that fill by lateral percolation are commonly shallow earthen wells, from 15 to 

20 feet deep, and usually last only a single season. In the lowlands, sand is 

met with at a few feet from the surface, and water, on an average, at about 15 

feet. The main determining cause of the level is the Ganges river. In the 

rains, therefore, the wells in the lowlands, unless made of masonry, fill and fall 

in, the rise of the water-level in them causing the sides to crumble. Even 

before this happens, a protection, by ropes of straw coiled round the sides, is 

required to keep the non-masonry well in w'orkiug order for a single season. 

Earthen (kachcha) wells are usually made for rabi crops in December, and for 

cane in March. The cost of a well of this kind rarely exceeds Rs. 5. 

The common methods of irrigation in use are — /irsf, the lever [dhenkul) 
vvorked by hand, common where the w’ater is near the 
“ surface ; second, the leather bucket frnot) and rope {ndr) 

usually worked by bullocks, by means of a pulley and inclined plane — only used 
for deep wells, where the lever is not practicable, and consequently found 
chiefly in the upland tract ; and third, the sling basket {dauri) used in raising 
water from streams, lakes or tanks. 

It should be mentioned that the Ganges and Sarju are not made use of for 
Extent of irrigation: from artificial irrigation ; the Katehar is so useil, and for 
this purpose is dammed at certain points in its course. 
The inundations, however, that occur from the two first-named rivers, supply 
a natural means of irrigating the low-lying didra lands described in Part I. 

"When the amount of rainfall in the district has been great, especially when 

there have been heavy falls of rain in September and 
and from lakes and tanks. _ , . ■ • • , i p i 

Uctober, an immense area is irrigated trom natural 
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lakes ijhil} and artificial tanks. The spring crops, sown in October-Novem- 
ber {Kdrtik), after they have attained the height of a few incheSj receive an 
abundant watering, which secures a full crop es-en without the occurrence of 
the Christmas rains. 

Prior to the permanent settlement, a good deal of this district was waste, 

, , owing chiefly to mal-administration and the disputes 

Increase of cultivation. . ‘ . ' 

between rival clans of Rajputs. But at the time of 

tbe revision of settlement, in 1840, the district had become fully cultivated. As 

the annexed statement shows, there has been no increase in the cultivated area 

since 1840 : — 





Total area 
in 1310. 

Cultivated 
area in 

Total pre- 
sent area. 

Present 

cultivated 




1S40. 

area. 




Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Dcaba ... 

»*• 


76.074 

59,2,30 

78,489 

65,481 

Pallia 



ISl.aOl 

83,335 

1)4,499 

9''', 7.34 

Kharid 

««• 


144,236 

105,877 

165,826 

110, rge 

KopacUlt 

a.i 

• •• 

83,443 

53,585 

8.3,034 

67,258 

Lakbnesar ... 

aM 


86,460 

25,144 

33.813 

24,888 

Sikandarpur ... 

..a 


234,120 

163,358 

232,448 

148 619 

Bhadaon ... 

*«« 


32.665 

),8oai 

32,275 

19.584 


Total 


728,799 

508,640 

732,384 

606,763 


The differences in the areas are due to differences in the survey measure- 
ments and to alterations of area under river action, rather than to any I'eal 
change in the extent of cultivation at the two periods. 


The full limit of cultivation having been reached, and tbe density of popu- 
lation being greater than in any other district, except Benares, in the pro- 
vinces — reaching the enormous figure for a purely agricultural district of 808 
to the square mile — it would seem that the pressure of the population on the 
soil must have reached its limit ; and that, except under improved methods of 
cultivation, there can be no further increase of population in this district unless 
st the expense of general impoverishment. 

To the history of famines given in the memoirs of Azamgarb and Ghazi- 

pur — districts which until quite recently included the 
I’amines. n- i ■ i- . -f. i • 

area now known as Ballia — there is little, it anything, 

to add. The extremity of famine has never been reached in the eastern part 

of the district. In the lowlying alluvial lands the failure of the rains, though 

it means scarcity, does not bring famine. Provided the Ganges rises so as to 

cover the lowlands — which it scarcely ever can fail to do — a crop in them is 

assured, and from Jcachcha wells water can always be obtained. Thus Ballia 
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Bnjoys the same practical immunity from the severer cc nseqnences of a sea- 
son of drought that we noticed in Azamgarh. 

Only in Lakhcesar and Kopachit parganahs is found the saline efflores- 
cence known as reh. As to the origin of this destruc- 
tive agent, and as to the best means of removing it, 
experts seem to differ. [See Oldham’s Memoir, Part I., appendix II., and the 
Azamgarh Settlement Report (1877), p. 5.J 

Kanhar, or impure carbonate of lime in its nodular varieties, is found 
Mineral kingdom : han- everywhere in the upland tracts. In some places it 
crops out in masses at the surface ; in others, it is only 
found by penetrating through thirty or forty feet of clay. It exists in some 
localities as a solid and compact mass ; in others, as a coarse gravel, mixed 
v/ith fine grains of a ferruginous gritty substance. The rocky and massive 
kankar can for years resist the action of a violent current ; while the small kan- 
kar mixed with iron-stone gravel, renders the soil in which it exists peculiar- 
ly friable. Here and there, in parganahs Lakhnesar, Sikandarpur and Bha- 
daon, the kankar, in place of being nodular, ta’xes the form of solid sheets of 
coherent rock, varying in thickness from a few inches to a foot and a half. 
These kankar sheets are compact, hard and tough, more so than the varieties 
of nodular kankar. The people sometimes used to quarry rock kankar for 
building purposes. Its use has not been observed in buildings of recent date, 
but in the foundations of old temples, mosques and bridges, rectangular blocks 
of it may occasionally be seen. 

Hard block kankar fit for building purposes is now scarcely available, but 
soft kankar can be bad from the following quarries: — Hanumanganj, Amdaria, 
Phipna, Sihaciiaur, Chilkahar, Saunora, Baragaon, Firozpur, Bansdih, and 
Sahatw&r. The cost per 100 cubic feet at the quarry is Rs. 2-10-0. 

There is no stone or rock of any kind, except kanhar, in the district ; nearly 
all the stone for building purposes comes from Chunar 
and Mirzapur. It is used for pillars, lintels, flooring 
and roofing, wall plates, &c. Stone for pillars costs from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per 
cubic foot ; for flooring and roofing, from to 2 inches thick, Rs. 20 to Rs, 25 
per 100 square feet. The cost of first class bricks, 9 x 4:| x 3, is Rs. 10 
per 1,000 ; second class bricks, Rs. 8 ; and third class, Rs. 6. Kankar- 
lime costs from Rs. 20 to Rs. 24 per 100 cubic feet. The cost of teak wood 
is Rs. 4-8 per cubic foot or Bs. 1-8 per square foot ; of sal wood, Rs. 3-8 
per cubic foot or Re. 1 per square foot; and country wood, Rs. 1-12 per 
cubic foot. 
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PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

For the reasons stated in the Azamgarh and Ghazipur notices, which 
apply with even greater force to Ballia, it will suffice 
to give very l.-riefly the results of the censuses that 
preceded the one taken on the 17th February, 1881. In the following table are 
shown the totals of the population, by each of the four censuses, of the tract 
now included in Ballia district, omitting minor changes of area that have 
resulted from alluvion and diluvion : — 


Census of 

Total popa- 
lation. 

Hindus, 

Muhamma- 
datis and 
others. 

i 

Density per 
square mile. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

1853 

794.611 

724,743 

69,868 

7U 


1865 

631,636 

683,351 

48,585 

54-2 

-I62,97& 

1872 

686,127 

63-2,539 

63,588 

607 

-f 64,491 

1881 

924,763 

855,410 

69,353 

808 

+ 238,636 


We may now turn to the detailed statistics collected at the census of 1881. 

The following table shows the totals by religion for 
each parganah (Kopachit and Sikandarpnr being each 
treated as a sinorle sub-division) in the district : — 


Census of 1881 . 


Parganah. 

Total population. 

Hindus. 

Muhammidafts. 

Chris- 

tians. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Density per square 
mile. 

Total. 

Pemales. 

Total. 

Females. 

Total. 

02* 

O) 

"cS 

5 

di 

*5 

o 

H 

a> 

'5 

S 

Ballia 

197,791 

104,734 

182 870 

96,912 

34,891 

7,808 

30 

14 

178-9 

1,105 

Kharid 

186,467 

97,092 

177,301 

93,336 

9,160 

4,757 

2 


243-5 

767 

Doaba 

88,024 

46,410 

84,359 

44,482 

3,665 

1 928 



122-6 

716 

Kopachit 

99,388 

49,443 

91,303 

45,208 

8,085 

4,235 

... 


129-8 

765 

Xakhnesar ... 

55,162 

2?, 820 

48,036 

•23,984 

7,126 

3,836 



66-0 

985 

Sikandarpur ... 

269,145 

134,380 

244,038 

121,4.14 

26,507 

13,426 


... 

363 2 

743 

Bhadaon ... 

28,386 

13,779 

27,499 

13,366 

887 

413 



60*4 

637 

District total... 

924,763 

474,168 

855,410 

437,741 

69,321 

36,403 

33 

14 

1,144-4 

808 


The area was returned at 1,144-4 square miles. The population, 924,763, 
was distributed amongst 10 towns and 1,603 villages; the houses in the former 
numbered 12,909, and in the latter 113,776. The males (450,605) numbered 
less than the females (474,158) by 23,553, or 4-9 per cent. The density per 
square mile was 808'0; the proportion of towns and villages per square mile 
1-40, and of houses 110‘6. In the towns T’l persons, and in the villages 7 3 
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persons, were on an average found in each house. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the results of the recent census is the apparent increase in th* 
population. In the 9 years between 1872 and 1881, it had, if the returns 
could be trusted, increased by 238,636, the increase in the males being 91,144, 
and in the females 147,492. The total dilference represents an increase of 
34'8 per cent., and this is the highest recorded rate in the provinces ; the next 
being Gorakhpur, with a percentage of increase represented by 29 ’6. As already 


mentioned {supra p. 1), this enormous apparent increase can only be explained 
on the supposition that the census of 1872 w'as grossly inaccurate, a suspicion 
which must also apply to its predecessor of 1865. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find (Census Form IIIA) 
the persons returned as Christians belonged to the fol' 
lowing races: — British-born subjects, 8 (2 females); 
other Europeans, 5 (all males) ; Eurasians, 17 (11 females; ; and Natives, 2 (1 
female). 


The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious divisions, as re- 
turned by the census, were as follows : — ratio of males 
Relative proportion of i i • ,owo 

the sexes of the main reli- to total population, ’4873 ; of females, ’5 1 27; of Hindus, 

gious divisions. .^ 250 ; of Muhammadans, -0750 ; and of Christiana, 

•0003 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, ’4883 ; of Muhammadan 
males to total Muhammadan population, ’4748 ; and of Christian males to total 
Civil condition of the Christian population, •5625, Of single there were 
population. 198,169 malesand 145,102 females ; of married 231,539 

males and 241,946 females ; and of widowed 20,897 males and 87,110 
females. The total minor population (under 15 years of age) was 366,832 
Conjugal condition and (174,2o4 females), 01 39 6 per cent, ; and the following 
ages of the population. table will show at a glance the ages of the two principal 
classes of the population, with the number of single, married and widowed at 
each of the ages given : — 



HiNi^r X 

Mlhammadans. 

single. 

jl/a/y led. 


Sinnle^ 

M'lrrind. 

V>'idoicP.'I. 

a 

c 

V 

114.643 

16,146 

1,383 

413 

266 

343 

142 

C4 

74 

”3 

2 

75 

a 

Q 

I 

CJ 

CJ 

E 

c; 

d 

629 

2,01' 

1,83: 

2,517 

2,78 

1.95 

2,b-2 

b'. 

64 

"a 

a 

d 

"3 

s 

CJ 

Cm 

TJp to 9 years 

10 to 14 „ 

15 to 19 ,, 

20 to 24 „ 

35 to 29 ,, 

30 to 39 „ 

40 to 49 ,, 

60 to 59 ,, 

60 and upwards 

Total 

121.216 

32,744 

10,827 

6.253 

4,552 

4,630 

1,682 

774 

741 

4,045 
19,400 
17,657 
21.480 
27,-44 
53,920 
36, U2 
18,971 
15,243 

5.943 

23,195 

22,851 

31,8v» 

35,0; 'o 
5S.5 >5 
38,45 5 
10,939 
6,129 

86 

SdH 

551 

930 

1,38b 

3,231 

3,401 

3.52u 

6,U7 

102 

447 

724 

l,h7l 

3,213 

12,'?27 

17,771 

16,352 

28,156 

10,201 

2,994 

813 

3u.3 

13.3 

159 

45 

2*) 

2i 

u,72 1 
1,472 
Job 
02 
bo 
7S 
3& 
22 
10 

31^20 

313 

1,241 

1,210 

l,5s5 

2.025 

4,05- 

‘3,184 

1 P-'SU 

1,527 

16,854 

14 

18 

40 

68 

77 

173 

20ti 

2U2 

499 

6 

25 

36 

105 

196 

843 

1,307 

1,195 

2,126 

^ 4-4 

183, 382 

133,174 

214,677 

22^301 

19,olu 

SI, 2.^6, 

14,777 

18,9:1 

1,287 


4 
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Of the totiil popul lion, 69.020 .55,980 females', or 7'4 per cenc , vrcre 
■Distiibutioa by birth returned its bom ouUide t!ia limits of the uistriot. Of 
the total population, 991,41 6 ''473,740 females), or 97-47 
Distribution .according I'ef cent., were returned as unable to read and write 
to tdiuat.on. . ^ j iustructiou ; 18.856 (338 Icinahs , or 

2'04 per cent., as able to read and write; and 4.491 (30 female, s', or 49 I'cr 
cent., as under instruction. Of those able to re:ul an 1 write 17,lif5 (351 
females', and of those under itistructioa 3,815 (19 females , were Himins. Tits 
Tduliamniadaus -I' ho catne iiiider these categories were 1,671 (27 fem-.lc-; and 
CG9 .3 females) respeetively. Of the Oiiristiaus, 20 (8 t'emr.les,! tvese returni.d 
as literate and 7 (3 females) as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the nuinher of persons of unsoun.I nia 1 by 

Statistics of infirmities; age and sex for all religions represented in the dis- 
persuns of unsound mind. 129 (40 ib-n.tles), 

or -01 per cent. In this category 7 (5 females) were returned as ‘•over 6.’).'’ 
Distributing them into religioits, Jrlindus thus addicted were 112 '33 I’emales'', 
the largest number being 27 (7 females; between 30 and 40 years. Of jlii'iam- 
ntadans, there were 17 (7 temales), the largest number, 5 ' 3 females), being b.s- 
tweeu 30 and 40 years as in the ease of the liindus. No members of other reli- 
gions were returned as of unsound mind. The total 
uumber of blind persoms was 1,984 1 1,027 fem.ties', or 
•21 per cent, of the total population. (.If these, more than one-third, or 718 (159 
females), were “ over GO 209 (112 females) between 50 and GU : 202 (114 
females; between 40 and 50; 262 (125 females) between 30 and 40 ; 209 (77 
females) between 2 ) and 30 ; 75 (32 females; between 15 and 20 ; 105 (44 
females; between 10 and 15 ; 132 (41 Dmales; between 5 and 10 ; and 72 (20 
females; under 5 j'ears. Of the total number, 1,839 (948 females) were 
Hindus, and 145 (79 females) Muliammadaus. Of deaf mutes there were 357 

(119 females), or '036 per cent., the largest number, 79 
(29 females), appearing among pei-.-ons between 20 
and 30 years of age. Of these, 337 (112 females) were Hindus, and 20(7 
females) Muhammadans. The last infirmity, of which note was taken at the 

recent census, was that of lepro,=y. There were in the 

T GD^rs 

Ballia district 542 (48 females) afilicted with this 
disease. The percentage to the total popidutiou is ’056, so that 5 in every ten 
thousand of the population were on an average lep.ers. Of these, 101 (11 
females) were “ over GO,'’ and 411 (31 females) over 20 years Of the total 
nuuibcr. 519 (45 females) were Himlns, .and 23 (3 females) Muhammadaus, 


KutEber of the blind. 


Deaf mutes, 
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But the raost interestins anil picturesque shrine ni the district is that of 
Ndth Baba at Basra. Here there are several temples of no great individual 
merit, built near a large tank, the water of v/hich is approached by numerous yhdls, 
or flights of stone steps. A dense grove surrounds the jdace, composed not of 
orderly-arranged mango trees, but a piece of the forest primeval, full of unconi- 
inon trees, open glades, and fantastic creepiers, a suitable secting for the most 
interesting objects of all, the groups of »ati monuments that stud the slopes of 
the mound on the west side of the tank. There are hundreds of these little 
monuments, of cylindrical shape and ovoid tops, whitewashed and dotted over 
Svith red marks, some of earth meroi\ , and some substantially built of stone or 
brick. This was the great sail necropolis of the district in the old davs, and 
few families in Lakhnesar are without the memory of one sati at least. The 
pious memory of the sacrificed w'dows is kept up hy a yearly whitewasliiiig and 
renovation of their tombs. The hold of these associations upon the people is 
evidenced by the fact that so late as 1870 A D., a sciii took place near Basra. 
The widow, with fanatic determination, though unahle to die with the honours 
of a funeral pyre and nith her husband’s l.'ody, or with accompaniment of the 
clash of cymbals and the hoarse murmurs of an assembled crowd, nevertlieloss 
contrived, aided by her fainilv, to be burnt on a pyre, extemporised of cat''’ 
straw, in front of lior house. 

As there are but few Jlusalmuns, there are few mosques in the di.strict. 

, There was a fine old moMiuo at Bjllia wdiich was car- 

Mosqnes. ... 

ried away by the river, along w’lth a great portion of 

the town, in tiie r'ears 1874-74. Tlie mimarets of the Basra mosque still tower 

conspicuously above the town, and a wealthy merchant in Sikandarpur has just 

built a pretentions, if too tawdrily decorated, mosque at Nawanagar. 

It does not appear that the district has enjoyed the advantages of a detailed 

. , archffiological survev, so that it is possible it inav con- 

ArchEcoldgy, 

tain objects ot antiquarian interest tliat have esc.apod 
the casual observer. With our present knowledge the account of its arcluc- 
logy that can bo given must be meagre. The objects of greatest presumed anti- 
quity are the numerous mounds, which the present inhabntants refer to tho 
aboriginal Bhars and Cherus. The most remarkable of these are the ruins at 
Pakka Kot, near the Sarju, not far from Ciiit-Firozpur in parganah Kopachit 
East. They consist of earthen embankments of considerable extent faced with 
brickwork; but beyond the tradition of Cheru origin, there is little apparently 
to be learnt about them. At Lakhnesar, a now de.serted village site in tho 
south-east corner of the par ganah of the safne came, are immense piles ofteVf/ L, 
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in which pieces of sculpture have from time to time been found. It has beeit 
thought that some of these fragments may belong to the Gupta period {vide 
‘Objects of Antiquarimi Interest in the North-Western Pfovinces and Oudhj. Near 
Bansdih is a mound, which tradition points out as the site of Blahipa Cheru’s 
stronghold. But beyond the fact that Mahipa was a leading Cheru chief, 
nothing is known of his history. At Karnai, in parganab Baliia, and at Ziia- 
basti, a few miles to the east of it, are similar mound;; in the latter name is 
said to be enshrined the memory of a Cheru clupf Zira, These are a few only 
of the many places where similar tradiiions survive ; and to show what little 
reliance can be placed on local legends, it may be menti- ned that bear Gam's^r, 
in Kopiicl'.io East, is a mound which some atiribute to the Oherns and others to 
a period so recent as the early part of the ISth century. Tho'e who take the 
latier view say it is the remains of a pyraraed formed of the skulls of recalcit- 
rant zamindars of Sukhpura, after their defeat near Garwar by the governor, 
Mir Rustam ’Ali. At Kuthaura in Sikandarpnr East are the ruins of a fort 
attributed, and it is believed with reason, to the time of Kutb-nd-din Aibak, 
that is, to the beginning of the 13th century of our era. The village of Bhal- 
sand claims to have been founded by Ramdeoji Bahadur, the eighth raja 
of Haldi, and cannot be less than 750 years old, if the pedigree of the family 
j^may be trusted. The fort at Haldi attributed to Dhirdeoji, who was installed 
lu 1G43 A. D., has long since been swept away by the Ganges. A similar fate 
appears to have overtaken the fort built in Baliia itself by his successor Dhund- 
ieo Bahadur. Couspicuous on the Baliia and Ghazipur road five miles from 
lallia are the ruins of the fort of Waina. The mound is referred to the abori- 
jgines; but it was a fort or (jarhi down to the time when the Haldi raja was 
lord of parganah Baliia. 

Objects of more modern interest are the two large tanks on either side of 
the high road near Chit-Firozpnr. One of these, built 
of stone throughout, is for size and beauty the finest 
in the district, and is said to have cost its builder, a banker named Dia 
Dial Ram, £10,000. They have both been built within the last few years. 

The accounts of customs regarding marriage, divorce, &c., given in Azam- 
garh and Ghazipur apply without modification to this 
district. 

Under the head of religion may be noted the existence of two peculiar 
sects, one known as Nath Baba, and the other as the 
Bbika Khabi. The first of these takes its designation 
from the founder, w'hose original name was Amar Sinh. He is supposed by 


Tanks. 


Customs. 


Religion. 
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Dr. Oldham to have lived 200 years ago and to have been a deified hero of the 

..T . Sengar tribe. The local tradition about him is as fol- 

lows: — He became an ascetic at five years of age ; and 
after 24 years of wandering life, spent mostly in the Panjah, returned to his people. 
His divine power was manifested by the singular phenomenon of his cooldng-fire 
remaining unextinguished in the rain, and his identitv was proved by a miracu- 
lous renetval of lactation in his aged mother. He is represented as a guardian 
deify, interfering, in various ways and with constant success, on behalf of 
his votaries. Their successful resistance to the rajas of Benares, and the 
restoration of the parganah to them by the English Government, are regarded 
as instances of the pov.-er and influence of Nath Baba. Every third year in the 
month of Baisakh a festival is held in his honour at Basra, the peculiar feature 
of which is the large offerings of cakes then made. His worship consists prin- 
cipally of adoration of various relics, His shi-ine is supported, among other 
offerings, by the voluntarv contribution of one pie in the rupee on the Govern- 
ment revenue of parganah Lakhnesar. The zamindars, indeed, were willing to 
have this recorded and made a legal claim upon them, but the Government 
declined to have anything to do with its collection or legal recognition, and it 
continues to be a vohiutary offering:. 

Similar to Js'ath Bilba among the Seatrars is Bliiku Shah among the Kausik 

Puiii’uts of Koia'mhit. The history and tenets of the 
Bh'ki Sbiihi sect. , , m i i , • > 

sect are givou as follows by Bhola Nath, a kanungo 

©f the Ballia tahsil ; — 

“ Thc-te w.xs a devotee in Debli whose ii.anie was Shah Muhammad Yai'i. In his time, a 
certain zanuiidar of Bhirkura, named Mardan Si ih,\vas arrested for default in payment of 
revenue and sent by the viceroy (sii'/.rudr) to Oehli, where he was ini] rlsoir,. t. A servant who 
had attended Mardan SinU paid visits in his Icisme hours to Muh.tmmid Y.iri Shah. One day 
the devotee enquired what he was .and v,h»re Le lived. Oi tiiis the servant narrated the cir- 
cunutances of his master's imprisonmon. and oi liis own presence tliore. ‘Go .and tell your 
m.aster,’ said Ihs devotee, ‘tliat he wi'l he set free to morrow hv the order of the minister of 
state, and that he should then present himseif to me.’ Mardaa Sitih was actually released 
the next dry and, as directed, attended on Muh.amniai Y'ari Shah. After several days’ 
attendance and devotion, the devotee expressed hirose'f satisfied, and directed Mardan Sinh to 
proceed to his own country, and the: e wors,hip the fftmd, and show mercy to the poor and 
hungry. 

“ He also gave him a sdi, or neckUce of black silk, worn as a distingui~hing mark by the 
chief who sits on the gadtli when he has occ.asion to go to his disciples. Mnrdan Sii.h was fur- 
ther instructed by Muhammad Yari Slia’i to observe tlie following simple ceremony ; t the time 
of making a disciple : a hanlhl, or sacied garland, is put round his nock, and the disciple is 
s.tricily enjoined to repeat constantly the invoeati in ‘ Ram, Riii'f and never to take life or 
tyrannize over any one. Mardan Singh on his return to Bh.kura mule vac^Bhik.i his discipje,_ 
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and the latter finally settled in Baragaon. This happened some 400 years ago. and the BhikS 
Shahi gaddi (stat) was thus founded.” 

It may be noticed with regard to the above account that a Muhammadan 
fakir is represented as enjoining the repetition of the strictly Hindu formula 
‘ ham, Rdmk If the legend is a correct statement of fact, the circumstance 
is an interesting illustration of the partial amalgamation of Muhammadan and 
Hindu forms, which we know was the aim of some Vaishnava reformers. 

There are numerous establishments of Gosains and Atitbs in this district, 
some celibate and ascetic, some who have allowed themselves to marry 
and acquire property and retain little of the priestly function beyond the 
orange-coloured garment that they affect. These ascetics are the gurus, or 
religious advisers, of great numbers of the lower castes and seem to have 
ousted the Brahman to a large extent as religious directors, although on cere- 
monial occasions the offices of the purohit, or Brahman priest, are as indis.^ 
pensable as ever. 

There is very little bitterness of religious feeling between the Musalmans 
and Hindus of this district. Indeed, in many parts the Hindus take part in 
the Muharram festival, and even organise tdziya processions of their own — a 
confusion of religious ideas not easy to explain. 

There is no Christian mission established at Ballia. 

The language of the district is Eastern Hindi,— or, as Dr. Hcernle and Mr. 

Language Grierson now prefer to call it, Biliari,— of the Bhojpuri 

dialect. Its peculiarities have been illustrated in the 
Azamgarh Settlement Report, Appendix H., and a separate grammar of the 
dialect will r.ppear shortly from the Bengal Secretariat Press, having been 
included by Mr. G. A. Grierson, B.G.S., among his “ Seven Grammars of the 
Dialects and sub-Dialects of the Bihari Language.” The main differences 
between Eastern and Western Hindi have been stated in the notice of the 
Mirzapur district. 

As regards the written language in use, it may be said that the educated 
classes and persons in Government service use Urdu, that the bankers, here as 
elsewhere, use the rounded MahEijani character, and the great bulk of the peo- 
ple use the Kaithi character. The very' slight extent to which the Persian 
character is in use was illustrated at the census, when all the enumerators, 
with one or two exceptions in the towns, wrote Kaithi. This character is only 
recognised officially in these provinces in so far as it is the character used 
by paticdris in writing up the village papers. This perhaps is the reason why 
it is usually so badly written that one man can only spell through another man’g 
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Writing. Properly written, however, Kaithi, now the official character of 
Shahabad and Saran, the Bengal districts that enclose this one, is both clear 
and legible. Unlike the shikast of the court, it is not a shorthand and cannot 
be rapidly written. 

Under the head of literature, the Deputy Inspector of Schools supplies a 
list of four authors. Two of them have published Sans- 
krit verses and two of them manuals of arithmetic ; of 
literature, properly so called, the record is a blank. Tlie only society (sabha) 
in the district is that known as the Ballia institute (^ee separate notice of Ballia 
post). There are no printing presses in Ballia. 

The school statistics for the year 1882-83 may be 
shown as follows: — 


Literature. 


Pablio instruction. 


Cl;i8S of schoo’. 


e . 
» 

a e 
^ s 
o S 
O 


Tahsili and parganah 
Halkabandi 


I 


r. 

a 

l» 
o 

O H = 

^ I Anglo-vernacular boys’ 
B 3 I 


1 

■<5 J 


Total 


80 


ISumbfr of ! 
achotars. \ 


403 


3,024 


207 


€6 .3,634 


84 


247 


26 


411 


2,585 


Rs, a. p. 
3 10 4 

3 8 8 


149 18 0 0 


357 3,145 I 4 3 8 


z. 23 
S cj 
c..a 

X ■ 


I 


1,499 

9,161 


1,499 


9,161 


1,500 2,632 


12,160 13,292 


The absence of a zila (district) school will at once be noticed. Instead of 
establishing one of the ordinary type for this new district, the local Anglo- 
%mrnacular school was strengthened by an increased grant-in-aid, and the 
experiment thus made has been successful. The school is increasing and 
improving, and requires and deserves a larger and more suitable building. It 
teaches up to the third class of the Government standard. The middle 
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vernacnlai’ schools include 5 town (talmli and parganah) and 3 viTlage {fialha-- 
bandi) schools. Tho tahsili schools are at Rasra, Sahatwar, and Sikandarpur 
the parganah schools at B^usdih and Reoti. The primary schools numbered 78. 
The number of pupils on the rolls in all schools was 3,991, and the average 
daily attendance 3,14.o. 

The district contains thirteen imperial post-offices and one district post- 

„ office. The former are at Ballia, Bansdih, Bairia, Dur- 

Post-officeand telegraph. . ^ . , -kt 

janpur, Garwar, Haldi (tahsil Ballia), Maniar, Nagra^ 

Rasra, Reoti, Sahatwar, Sikandarpur, and Turtipar ; the latter is at Haldharpur. 

The introduction of postal money orders has vastly increased the payments, which. 

in 1880-81 were returned at Rs. 6,191 only. In the year 1882-83 Rs. 2,73,000 

was drawn from the various post-offices to meet payments of money orders. 

Payments as yet largely exceed receipts, and money orders have driven hundts 

out of use. The figures just given show the great development attained by the 

money-order system iu this district. The nunrher of letters received in the post- 

offices now included in this district was, iu 1880-81, almost six times that in 

1865-66 ; while tlie number of newspapers, books and parcels received wa& 

more than nine times that in the latter year. There is no telegraph-office in 

the district. 

Ballia, according to the latest allocation statement, contains 17 police-sta- 

„ tions, 6 first-class, 5 third-class, and 6 fourth-class (ont- 

Police. ’ ’ ’ . ^ • 

posts) ; there are no second-class stations. The first- 

class stations are at Ballia, Bairia, Bansdih, Rasra, Garwar, and Nagra ; the 

third class at Reoti, Sikandarpur, Haldharpur, Haldi (tahsil Ballia), and 

Uldiaon ; and the outposts at Tola Siwan Rai, Maniar, Sahatwar, Phipna, 

Chandpnr, and Barauli. 

In 1883 the regular, municipal and town police mustered together 357 
men of all grades, including 3 mounted constables. There was thus one police- 
man to every 3 21 square miles and 2,590 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Rs. 41,170, of which Rs. 35,224 were debited to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed frcm municipal and other funds. Besides the regular 
and town police there were, in 1881, 1,278 village and road watchmen. These 
were distributed amongst the 1,626 inhabited villages of the district at the rate 
of one to every 691 inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Rs. 46,056, was met 
out of the acreage cess and the revenue from commuted jugira. 

A word or two of explanation of the term “ commuted J'.’igir ” may not be 
out of place. The village watchmen {chaukiddr) were originally supported by 
grants of land from the zamindar, and the understanding was that each chaukidar 
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shottld have at lea st 5 bighas of land. The arrangement worked badly ; 
many chaukiJars were ousted from their lands and the magistrate was con- 
tinually wmrried with endeavours to keep the chaukiJars in possession of them. 
Farther, the jagir being often insufficient, had to be supplemented by doles 
given out on the condition that the chaukiJilr did menial service to the zaiiun- 
dar, thus destroying his independence and his efficiency wherever the zamin- 
dar was concerned to conceal crime. As these were specially exempted 

from the permanent settlement, opportunity was taken, when the Local Bates 
Act was passed, to resume them. The jiigirs were then settled with the 
zamtndars, who thereby became relieved of all obligation to provide for the 
maintenance of the village police. The riglit of nomination, subject to the 
magistrate’s approval, is still retained hy them. The village chaukidar is 
known locally as the gorait 'from agovud, to watch), and is so called in the old 
Regulations. 

The statistics of reported crime for the three years 1879-81 include 4mur- 
ders, 8 dacoities, aud 14 robberies. The repotted value of property annually 
stolen varied from Rs. 7,b41 (of which Us. 2,803 wore recovered) to Rs. 16,699 
(of which Rs. 7,237 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to per- 
sons tried varied from 65 to 69. In the year 1882, 6,629 offences were 
reported, 1,382 cases brought to trial, aud 1,357 disposed of. But these and 
other similar matters are fully dealt with in the departmental reports aud do 
not call for further notice here. 

There is reason to believe that the proclamation under the Inflrnticide Act 
(VIII. of 1870) of most of the villages in this district 
Avas made on insufficient grounds, the cen.sus of 1872 
having been shown to be utterly incorrect as regards the Benares division, and 
the magistrate believes that infanticide is not now practised by any of the 
clans. From the 1st April, 1883, 20 out of the 38 proclaimed villages were 
accordingly exempted. The other 12 remain on for the present, because, 
although there is no strong case of guilt made out against them, yet the 
statistical returns of births and deaths during the past eigl.t years are not 
satisfactory, and leave it doubtful whether girls ate as carefully looked after 
as boys. The population of the 12 proclaimed villages is 1,157. 

There is as yet no regular jail in the district. UaJer-trial prisoners are 
confined in the magistrate’s lock-up {havalut) at Bal- 
lia, but convicted offenders are lodged in the district 


Infanticide. 


Jail, 


jail at 6rbazipur. 
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Before proceediug to the next bead, the fiscal 1 istory of the district, it 
Present area rerenue, convenient to give details of area, revenue, and 

and rent. (.jjg district at the present time ; but it must 

be borne ia mind that the areas are only approximate. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881) was 1,144‘4 square miles, of 
which 794'8 were cultivated, 146’1 cultivable, and 203 5 barren ; and the area 
paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 1,094'9 square miles (745 7 
cultivated, 142‘7 cultivable, 197'5 barren). The amount of payment to Gov- 
ernment in 1881, whether laud -revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 6,29,399 | 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 7,85,372. The cesses consisted of Rs. 58,116 
on account of patwari cess (abolished from 1st April, 1882) ; Rs. 81,672j 
acreage cess; 11s. 84, twelve per cent, cess ; R.^. 9,902, commuted jagirs {vide 
supra p. 46; ; and Rs. 6,199, road cess. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 17,40,941. 

This, the youngest district of the old Benares province, can only be said 
to have a fiscal history in respect of its constituent 
sub-divisions. Reserving, therefore, to the parganah 
notices the detailed account of the arrangements made at the permanent settle- 
ment and the later modifications, it will suffice here to show in tabular form 
the revenue that, according to the Ain-i-Akbari, was assessed in the time of 
Akbar, the amount at which Ur. Duncan’s settlement was fixed in 1790, and 
the present revenue ; — 


Fiscal history. 


Parganah. 

Revenue in the Ain-i- 
Ahburi. 

1 

nemand at per- 
manent settlement. 

Present demand. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ballia 

31,250 

1,75,474 

1,56,482 

Kharid ... . >• 

36,1 43 ‘ 

1,0 -,995 

1,23,156 

Doaba ... 

Not separately given in 
the but included 

in the revenue uf Fa- 
tehpur-Bihin 

67,325 2 

68,909 

Kopachit ... 

2.3.554 1 

66,178 

70,690 

Lakhnesar 

3,166 2 

20,273 

20,273 

Sikandarpur ... 

42.660 

1,31,531 3 

1,65,198 

Bhadaon 

5,732 

2i,7ai 

25,508 

Total 

1,42,605 

5,92,667 

6, .30, 216 


* In addition to the cash payment, there was a payment on account of satjarghdl, a 
variety of imposts, such as customs, transit duties, &c. This amounted to about Ks. 78j for 
Kharid, Ks 22 for Kopachit, and Rs. 21 for Lakhnesar. ^ One mahal, Chandpur on tiie 

Gogra, which was formerly on the Saran side of the river, was settled in the iSai an district, and 
the remainder in the Shahabad district. ® This was the final revenue, the original OB0 

given in Mr. Shakespear’s Selections (Bs. 1,02,427) having been a progressive demand. 
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As regards Akbar’s assessment, we need not repeat the explanation given 
and the deductions drawn in the corresponding portion of the Ghazipur memoir. 
Interesting from an antiquarian point of view though it be, Akbar's assessment 
could not be taken as a test of what the district yielded then or could yield 
now. 

As elsewhere in the Benares province, the defects in Mr. Duncan’s settlement 
ReviBion of settlement Compelled the undertaking of a revision. This revi- 
in 1837-41. gjQQ fQ|. Sikandarpur and Bhadaon made by Mr. 

R. (now Sir R.) Montgomery in 1837. It was followed by a further revision 
of records and re-adjustment of settlement in some alluvial lands hy Mr. Wed- 
derhurn in 1847. These two parganahs, as the reader has already learnt, 
were at that time included in the Azamgarh district. The other parganahs of 
the present Ballia district, viz., Kopachit, Ballia, Kharid, Lakhnesar and 
Do4ba, were, with the exception of Doaba, included in Mr. Duncan’s settle- 
ment. Doaba was left out of Mr. Duncan’s arrangements as, until 1818, it 
belonged to the Shahabad district (see separate notice of DoAba post), and 
was included in the settlement of that district. A revision of records, follow- 
ing on a regular survey of Do4ba, w'as carried out by Mr. Raikes in 1840 ; 
that officer during the same year superintended the preparation of settlement 
records for parganah Kharid, and in 1841, for parganahs Kopachit and Lakh- 
nesar. The preparation of records for the Ballia parganah took place in 1840. 
During these operations, some slight enhancement of the revenue demand was 
effected, not by any infringement of the permanent settlement, but by bring- 
ing under assessment alluvial increment and lands that for any reason had 
not been included in that measure. These consisted chiefly of resumed mudfis, 
or revenue-free tenures, and of others held on invalid titles. Details of these 
operations, as full as the records will allow, have been given in the parganah 
notices. 

Taken at 55 percent, on the returned rental of the district, a re-settlement 
Leniency of the perma- district, on the terms under which the tempo- 

nent settlement. settlemeuts of other districts are made, would 

apparently yield Rs. 9,57,550, an increase of Rs. 3,28,150, or over 50 per 
cent., on the present demand. But even this does not sufficiently show how 
lenient the permanent settlement is, when viewed with regard to the present 
circumstances of the district. For it should be observed that the advantages 
of the light assessment have not been reaped wholly by the zamindars. Theso 
advantages have fortunately been largely shared in by the privileged and occu- 
pancy tenants, and the rent-roll of Rs. 17,41,000 is nothing like the rental 

7 
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that would he paid by unprotected or shikmi tenants. Lands for which the chief 
tenant pays only Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per bigha can be sublet for Rs. 5, Rs. 10, and 
even Rs. 15. Blere tenant-right, in parts of this district, frequently brings over 
Rs. 200 per bigha, or Rs. 166 per acre, a price probably quite unparalleled in 
temporarily-settled districts. Although no special inquiry has been directed to 
the subject, it is a fair conclusion to be drawn from the knc vn q.acities of the 
district, that if rents were raised here to the average of rents in heavily-as-essed 
districts up-country and assessment made on that corrected rental, ti e land- 
revenue would not be short of 12 lakhs (Rs. 12,00,000) at least, or double the 
present demand. 

It must not be inferred from this criticism that the permanent settlement 
was unduly lenient on the whole, having regard to the circumstances of the 
country at the time. The count"\' had long suffered from mal-administration 
and internal feuds. Mr. Duncan described Kharid as being almost a desert 
when he visited it. In fact, the settlement in many cases was felt to be very 
heavy, and for some years the revenue was collected with much difficulty, estates 
being frequently sold for arrears. Compared with a modern settlement, the 
permanent settlement was, however, marred by many inequalities, such as 
would be impossible at the present day. The maharaja of Dumraoii holds the 
mahdl of Singahi in Doaba, comprising 19 villages, at a gold mohar per vil- 
lage, or a total of Rs. 304. The present rent-roll of that mahal is returned at 
Rs. 48,672 on a cultiv'ated area of 14,364 bigha.s. The turbulent Sengars of 
Lakhnesar (thanks to their determination and unit} ) secured the settle- 
ment of their pargauab at an average rate of 8 anas per bigha. Some mahals 
are not so well off, and, perhaps, could not be re-settled even now at any very 
considerable enhancement. 

In the revision of settlement made by Mr. Raikes, the village boundaries 

were, for the first time, laid down by a regular theodo- 
liater revision of records. . _ , , „ „ 

lite survey ; this survey, indeed, was the first ot any 

kind made in the district. The field maps, however, for the interior of each 

village were not drawn to scale, hut were mere eye-sketches to illustrate the 

hhasra, or detailed measurements of each field ; and, consequently, although, 

considering the way they were drawn, they are wonderfully correct on the 

whole ; it is not always easy to reconcile the shape and position of a given 

field with the village map. 

No effective measures were taken, after Mr. Raikes’s revision, to correct 
the Village records from time to time. The rent-rolls annually filed were mere 
copies of those that preceded them, or were clumsily falsified by the patwdi'i 
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lo suit the interest of that party in the village to which lie allied himself. In 
course of time, the village recoids of the Ghazipnr district, in which most of 
Ea-.ri was iuelu'ied, became a by-wonl and reproach to the distri'd, and the 
advantages of the revision ot sctilcaieat seemed in danger of being lust. The 
attention of Govcinment was called to the matter, but tlio question of cost 
stood in the way, as there could bo no additional lard-revenuo raised to meet 
the expense. As, hovvever, it '.vas considered to be incumbent upon the zamin- 
dars to file correct rent-rolls, and to ho their interest to do so, an attempt 
was made, in ic67-6d, to correct the village papers for all villages of which 
the zamindars were willing to pat' the cost ; and a deputy collector was ap- 
piointed to carry out this idea. The staff appointed was inadequate, and arrange- 
ments for su[)ervision scarcely existed. After going on for about two year.s 
the matter was dropped. Tliis revision, known by the name of Baldeo Bakhsb, 
the deputy collector appointed to carr}- it out, comprised 430 villages in the 
present Ballia district. The field maps of Baldeo Bakhsh were drawn to scale 
and are very good ; and the village papers prepared by him are a great improve- 
ment on what they superseded. But they were never sufficiently tested, and 
cannot be confidently trusted. It has also to be borne in mind that this revi- 
sion, carried out on behalf of the zamindars, was not a revi^ion of settlement as 
contemplated by the Revenue Act, and, therefore, those records are not autho- 
ritative ; that is to say, a record of sir, for example, in these papers is no proof 
that the land is sir. As only a minority of the zamindars of the district agreed 
to pay tl’.e cf'St, and, as there was no means of compelling them, this revision 
laboured under the radical defect that it could not include the whole district. 

At the same time that this was taking place, the preparation of village 
papers for parganah Laklinesar was undertaken, under the oiders of Govern- 
ment, by Munslii Debi Parshad, the talisildar of Basra, and was completed. 
Here, again, the maps were the best part of the work. Numerous errors were, 
on examination, found in the papers. This partial failure was due, as in the 
previous case, to insufficient supervision, the talisildar being expected to carry 
on the ordinary work of his tahsil in addition to tlie revision o!' settlement of 
the most difficult parganah in the provinces. Of the partial failure of this 
record as a record of proprietary tenures, vide infra. The above remarks, it 
should be stated, apply only to that portion of Baiiia which until l&7b belonged 
to Gliazlpur. 

At length, the Government, having overcome the difficulry of the ways 
and means, agreed to a cadastral survey and regular revision of settlement of 
the Ghazipnr district. Tiie parganahs of Lakhnesar, Kopachit, KhariJ, Ballia, 
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and Doaba were brought under settlement by G. 0. No, 1148, dated 5th July, 
1880. The work was entrusted to the collector, aided by two deputy col- 
lectors, and may be completed in 1885. The real work of preparing the vil- 
lage papers only began in November, 1882. The cadastral survey of these 
parganahs began in December, 1880, and is now (June, 1883) almost 
complete. The grant for the cadastral survey is Rs. 1,95,616 for both Ghazi- 
pur and Ballia districts, and for settlement work it is, for Ballia district only, 
Es. 1,65,796. 

No statistics are available from which an accurate idea can be obtained, 

for the whole district, of the extent to which, during 
Alienations. , . ,, , . i 

British occupation, the ownership ot land has been 

transferred. Partial statistics, however, embracing parganahs Sikandarpur and 
Bhadaon, are available. Even in temporarily-settled districts, where protracted 
investigations have been directed to this subject, little reliance could be placed 
upon the statistics after they were collected. As an indication of the market 
price of land, sales at auction afford a very unsafe test ; whereas, with regard 
to private sales, the recorded price is very frequently more or less, according 
as the object of the parties is to defeat the stamp law or a possible claimant 
by right of pre-emption, than the one actually paid. Any deductions, there- 
fore, that we might draw from the statistics, if we possessed them, of the whole 
district, would require a large margin for error. Taking the statistics that we 
possess, it would seem that the following prices per acre were during the year 
mentioned realized in the parganahs (Sikandarpur and Bhadaon) to which those 
statistics refer : — 


Period, 

Atebagg pbigb fee acre of land. 

Percentage 
of area 
alienated to 
total area. 

Bif private sale. 

By auction sale. 

Total area. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Total area. 

Cultivated 

area. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


1798-1815 ... 


... 

1 2 3 

1 11 6 

12-67 

18l6~31 

• •• 


3 0 11 

4 6 8 

1-15 

18:12-47 

12 14 6 

22 15 11 

3 11 1 

6 10 9 

9-66 

1848-68 

19 13 9 

31 2 0 

4 14 9 

10 11 10 

2-24 

1859-69 

22 6 6 

36 0 6 

9 10 7 

14 15 6 

8-68 

1870-79 

33 1 0 

i 

51 4 9 

10 4 1 

16 4 10 

12-14 


The total number of transactions on which the above averages were struck 
amounted to — private sales, 1,725 ; public sales, 338. The record as regards 
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the period preceding the mutiny is very imperfect, as is at once evident fiom 
the fact that only 96 private sales are included in the period before 1858. 
Defective though they are, the figures nevertheless point to a steady increase 
in the value of land, and they warrant the assertion that that value has 


more than doubled since 1847. 

The above remarks refer only to a portion of the district ; but from a state- 
ment prepared by the collector for the whole district, showing the alienations 
by private sale that have occurred during the 12 years 1871-82, some idea of 
the great fluctuations in the average price, year by year, may be obtained. 
These are shown below : — 


Year. 

PKITATE SALE. 

Revenue-paying lands. 

Revenue-free la 

nds. 


Number of 
cases. 

Average price of 
land per acre. 

Number of 
cases. 

Average price of land 
per acre. 




Rs. 

a 

p- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1870-71 


199 

64 

2 

3 

... 




1871-72 


180 

48 

11 

7 

6 

72 

5 

4 

1872-73 


247 

S4 

3 

9 

4 

74 

6 

9 

1873-74 


298 

26 

14 

11 



... 


1874-75 

• •• 

308 

28 

11 

4 

2 

75 

0 

0 

1875-76 


275 

73 

2 

11 

4 

70 

0 

0 

1876-77 


220 

47 

0 

6 

5 

145 

9 

u 

1877-78 


244 

6l 

15 

7 

2 

270 

0 

0 

1878-79 


331 

59 

3 

10 

9 

92 

3 

8 

1879-80 


173 

15 

10 

4 

12 

75 

12 

2 

1880-81 


276 

39 

2 

10 

»•» 




1881-88 

... 

198 

43 

3 

8 






By far the larger proportion of these transfers, both as regards number 
and area, took place in the western half of the district. The area of revenue- 
free lands transferred was, compared with the other class, very small, the largest 
in any year being 88 acres in 1379-80, What vitiates these tables to a large 
extent is the tenant-right of which mention has been made above. For exam- 
ple, the proprietary right in land held by a fixed-rate tenant, say at Rs. 2-8-0 
per acre, is only worth so many years’ purchase of the rental ; perhaps 16 years’ 
purchase, or Rs. 40. If sir land, however, its rack-rent to an under-tenant 
mio-ht be Rs. 10, and the value Rs. 160; and as, since 1873, an ex-proprietary 
tenant-right in sir land has been created, auction-sales are less than ever an 
indication of the value of proprietary rights in the soil. 

The chief landholding castes in the district are the Rajput clans. The 


Landholding castes. 


parganahs where they are found have been mentioned 
in the account of the castes {vide supra). In the 
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absence of statistics for the whole district, the proportions of the lands 
held by tlie other castes cannot be exacth’- stated. In Sikandarpur and Bha- 
daon, next to tlie Rajputs come, amon^ Hindus, the Bhuinhars; but the area 
they hold is less than a fourth of tliat in the possession of the former. Brah- 
mans are shown with about half the area of tlie Bhuinhars. The trading castes 
(Agarwalas, Baranwars, Kandus and Khatris) had a little less than the Brah- 
mans ; and all the other castes together had not as much as the Bhuinhars. 
The Muhammaflans appear with nearly double the area held by the Bhuia- 
hars. It would be idle to guess at the proportions in the remaining par- 
ganahs. The average share of land held by proprietors can only be stated for 
the western parganahs. In Bhadaon this average area was 4 '71 acres, of 
which 2 75 were cultivated; in parganah Sikandarpur the total average area 
was I r43 acres, of which 7‘36 were cultivated. 

The chief notables of the district are shown in the accompanying list, 


Leading families. 


which was submitted to Government on a revision 
of the Darbar list. On the present Darbdr list only 


the five names first mentioned are entered. These names include all really 


well-to-do and influential zatnindars in Ballia, resident in the district, and are 


chosen as, in great measure, dan representatives 


g 

ss 


1 Maharaja Radha Prasad 

Siuh. 

2 Raji Thikur Narain Deo. 

3 Babu Mahipal Bahadur Sinh, 

4 Babu Raghunandan Prasad 

Bande. 

6 I fibu Badhamohan Prasad 
Pande. 

6 Babu Sheopartap Narain 

Sinh. 

7 Shaikh Abdussaniad ... 

8 Babu Jugalkishor Sinh 

9 Babu Deoki Prasad 


10 Maulvi Muhammad Sharif, 


Residence. 

Estimated 

iucome. 

Remarks. 

Dumraon, Sha- 

Rs. 

5,00,0C0 

Ujain Rajput. 

hibad district. 


Haldi, parganah 

2,600 

Harihobans Rajput. 

Ballia. 


Nagra 

6.50n 

Bais Rajput. 

Bairia 

10,000 


Ditto 

6,000 

> Bhiunhars. 

Bansdih 

6,000 

Narauni Rajput. 

Pbaraatar 

9,000 

Largest Musalman proprie- 

Bansdih 

5,000 

tor in the district 

Narauni Rajput, same family 

Basra 

16,000 

as No. 6. 

Mahaj in of Basra, represen- 

Kataila, Ghazi- 

7,000 

tative of the wealthy Arm 
of Puraudar Lai. 

Zamindar and a leading 

pur district. 


vakil at Ballia. 

and Ballia. 
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a 

Name. 

Residence. 

Estimated 

income. 

Remarks. 

s 

^ 1 





11 

IS 

Babu Baijnath Siuh 

Babu Thikur Sinli 

Sbeopurdiar ... 
Maniar ... 

Bs. 1 
3,800 i 
6,000 1 

i Ujain liajpiit. 

1 Birwiir Itajput, leading 
ziniitidar in Maniar. 

13 

14 

Bfibu Bfni Siuh 

Babu Bishcshar Kunwar ... 

Sahiitwar 

Ditto 

8,000 

1,400 

rTvinwiir lia’puls, zami' dars 
\ of Sahatwaraud neighboar- 
1 ( hood. 

15 

IG 

17 

Babu Harcharan Sinh 
‘ abii Sali'leo Narain Sinh ... 
Babu Hnjmohan Sinh 

Hajauli ... 

Cliilkahar 

Katsar 

2,400 

4.000 

2.000 

Karcholia Jlajputg, leading 
> zamindarg in parganah 
, ) KdiaJiit. 

18 

Babu Kuldip Narain Siuh .. 

Jagarsand 

3, ODD 

Bit vFiir Bajput; has property 
in Kuch Behar aUo. 

19 

Babu Bausbahadur Siuh ... 

Takarsand 

3,000 

, Ilarihobans llajput. 

1 


The following are the names of persons paying more than Hs. 5,(j()0 ve\enue 
annually: — Maharaja of Dumraon, with a rent-roll of Hs. 1,05,704: ; Biibu 
Gaurishankar Pras4i, Rs 1 1.266 ; Bdbu Harshankar Prasad, Rs. IO,b70 ; Rabns 
Sadho Lai and Madho Lai, Rs. 8,174; Babu Misri L:il, of the firm of Purandar 
Lai of Basra, Rs. 5,5i6 ; Shaikh Abdnssainad of Pliarsatar, Rs. 5,073. 

A more detailed notice of some important htmilies connected with this 
district may be of interest, and fiist in importance is the 

Mftharaia of IDunirAoit. ^ *1 mi i ' ' * c i i 

Diunraon family. The maharaja ot Dumraon, head 

of the Ujain clan, traces back his pedigree 87 generations to Raja Vikramaditya 

of Ujain, from whom the samhat era of the Hindus is reckoned. The first 

settler in Bhojpur parganah of Shahabad district was Raja Sami Sah, from 

whom the present raja is 18th in descent. The maharaja of Dumraon owns 

nearly the whole of parganah Do.-iba and nearly a third of jiarganah Ballia. 

He is the largest proprietor in the district, and derives more than a third of his 

income from it. He pays Rs. 89,109 as Government revenue, and has a rent- 

roll of Rs, 2,82,241. The hereditary estates of the family have been greatly 

enlaro-ed by judicious private and auction purchases. The present maharaja, 

Eadha Prasad Sinh, succeeded his father, Maheshar Bakhsh, in December, 

1881, and was installed at Dumraon by Sir Ashley Eden, lieutenant-governor of 

Bengal, the following February. He is a man of no energy or capacity and 

takes little or no part in the management of his e.xtensive estates. The Dum- 

lAon family is noted for its litigiousness, and, formerly, for its great success in 

litigation. It is one of the principles of the management to appeal every 
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adverse decision and carry the case to the highest court of appeal. A tenant 
or neighbour of the maharaja, therefore, who has a dispute with him has to 
reckon upon litigation of unknown length if he carries his case into court, and 
the knowledge of this must have some deterrent effect even upon persons whose 
cases are good and sound. As a rule, however, the maharaja meets with oppo- 
nents as litigious and obstinate as himself ; and the sturdy Rajput and Bhuinhar 
tenantry in Ballia have, on the whole, maintained their rights and privileges, 
and hold their land at fair rates. 

Harshankar Pras5d and Gaurishankar Prasad are descendants of the 

famous amil Deokinandan, of whom some account 
Deokinandan’s descendants. , . . ni 

has been given in Azamgarh and Gha'zipur. ^ Ihe 
estates are at present under the Court of Wards ; revenue, Rs. 5,054; rent- 
roll, Rs. 22,136. 

The Mabaraui Saranmai of Kasimba 2 ar, Bengal, Member of the Imperial 

Order of the Crown of India, holds as jdqirdarin the 
The Kantu Babu jagir. tt , • , ^ 

talukas of Hathaunj and Mundiari in parganah 

Kharid and taluka Duha-Behra, in parganah Sikandarpur. The zamindars of 
Hathaunj and Mundiari having made default in payment of revenue, their 
rights were sold in execution of decrees for arrears, and she is now zainin- 
darin as well as jdgirddrin. A full history of the jdgir will be found in Dr. 
Oldham’s Memoir, II., 56-60. It was originally known as the jdgir of Kantu 
Bdbu, an alias of Diu^n Kishn Kanth Nandi, the confidential private secre- 
tary of Warren Hastings. It was bestowed on him by the latter on lOth 
January, 1785, as a provision for his religious observances, and was to be 
enjoyed by him and his descendants. The estimated value of the jagir was 
Rs. 10,000. At the time of the permanent settlement, the jdgir was in posses- 
sion of Raja Loknath, son aud successor of Kantu Babu. Raja LoknSth died 
in 1818, leaving his son, Hari Nath Rae, a minor. The estates were, during 
the minority, taken under the management of the Calcutt a Revenue Board and 
given in farm to Mr. Dacosta, an indigo-planter in the neighbourhood. In 
1835, Raja Hari Nath Rae died, and as his son, Kishn Nath Rae, was a minor, 
his estates were again taken under the management of the Calcutta Revenue 
Board. In 1844, Kishn Nath R^e committed suicide. He left no male issue, 
and by will alienated his property from his widow, the present Mahar^ni Sa- 
ranmai. Pending an inquiry into the validity of the will, the estates were 
taken under the management of the Court of Wards. The will was pronounced 
invalid ; but efl[ect had hardly been given to the orders for placing the mah^- 
rani in possession, when the Local Government ordered (G. O.No. 549 of 14 th 
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February, 1848) the attachment of the yigir with a view to assessing it to land 
revenue. A suit was brought by the maharani to contest the liability to 
aSses.sment, and on 16th September, 1858, a decree in her favour was given 
by the judge of Ghazipur, and was upheld on appeal by the Sudder Diwani 
Adalat on 17th December, 1860. 

The estates of Masuma Bibi, heir of Shariat-nllah Khan, jagirdar of Sonwani^ 

, comprise 14 villages in parganah Ballia, with a net 

The Sonwani idgir. ^ ^ f r, j 

profit of Rs. 32,700. Shariat-nllah, a native of 
Bardwan in Lower Bengal, was mir munshi, or native Persian secretary, 
of Warren Hastings. The j igir was bestowed on him by the latter “ in 
recognition of his zeal, meritorious conduct, and longstanding in the service.” 
Shariat-ullah died about 1790, leaving two widows, Talamand and Jugna, 
and two children, a son by the former named Ghulam Khan, and a daughter 
by the latter named Hasina. Ou his father’s death, Ghulatn Khan entered 
into possession of taluka Sonwani, and continued so until 1811, when he died, 
leaving a widow, Mauji Bibi, but no issue. On his death, his estates were divi- 
ded among his four surviving relatives, viz., mother, wife, aunt, and cousin. 
In 1812, his cousin Hasina married Tassadduk Husain, sarsishtadar of the 
magistrate’s court of Jaunpur. By him she had one daughter, Masuma, 
the present jagirdarin. After Tassadduk Husain’s death, his relative, Jaifil 
Bakhsh, a low-paid vernacular clerk in the Jaunpur civil court, persuaded 
Hasjna, in 1827, to marry him. In the same year Ghulam Khan’s widow, 
Mauj" Bibi, died. A long course of quarrel, conspiracy, and litigation follow- 
ed ; uhis has been treated of by Dr. Oldham {Memoir, II., 60-68) with a 
degree of minuteness that the interest of the subject alone would not justify 
us in following. In the mutiny of 1857-58, Hasina and Masuma Begams 
exerted their influence in the service of Government. In 1859, the North- 
Western Provinces Government adopted the same procedure in this jdgir as 
in that of the Kantu Babu (G.O. No. 927 of 16th July, 1859), and took the 
Sonwani taluka into its own possession. Hasina Begam and her husband, 
owners of a nine-ana share, and Masuma, owner of the remaining seven-ana 
share, brought a suit against Government to recover their property, and obtain- 
ed a decree in their favour from the judge of Ghazipur which was upheld bv the 
Sadr Court. After Hasina Bibi's death, a suit was brought against Jalal 
Bakhsh by Masuma Bibi ; in the execution of the decree, Jalal Bakhsh’s share 
was sold by auction on 20th November, 1863, and bought in by the decree- 
holder, who thus acquired the entire /igir. Owing to the extravagance of the 
jagirdarin s family the estate became heavily involved, and at the request of 

8 
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tlie proprietor was, in 1869, taken under tlie management of the Court of 
Wards. Tho management by the Court of Wards, after prolonged litigation 
with the creditors of the estate, has failed to extricate it from debt. The 
estate is now for sale to liquidate the debts. Ahmad Husain Khan, grandson 
and only male descendant of the jagirdarin, has been taken into Government 
service as tahsil peshkar. 

Eaghunandan Prasad Pande and his two nephews, Radha Madho Prasad 


The Bairia Baades’ estates. 


and Radha Mohan Prasad, are Bhuinhars residing 
at Bairia. Formerly members of this family were 


land agents in this district of the Dumraon raj and acquired much property 


in their own right. The}' have of late years quarrelled with the maharaja. 


hut one of them still holds some leases under him. Under a decree obtained 


by the maharaja, Radhamohan is being slowly sold up ; the other two are 
still moderately well oft. 

The chief representatives of the Rajput families 
Kajput families. . *11. 

are c^iven in the list on a former page. 

Proprietary and cultivating rights in the soil of Ballia are held in every 
Tenures of the soil. Cora- variety and complication known to the law. And 
plexity of tenures generaiiy. as the present Rent and Revenue Law of these pro- 
vinces is mainly a redaction of the law obtaining in, or imposed upon, 
the temporarily-settled districts, it often proves a Procrustean bed for the 
actual facts of this district. There are tenures and customs that are not fully 
or explicitly set forth in the law, and there is not a little difficulty, at times, 
in ascertaining what particular provision of the law applies to the special cir- 
cumstances of a case. Another difficulty is felt where the law on the face of 


it is clear enough, but the customs of the country ignore it. Nevertheless, 
beneath the tangled web of tenures and varieties of rights in the soil of which 
the actual cultivator is often happily quite unconscious, there is a real uni- 
formity, which fiscal and legal technicalities obscure, but do not destroy : and 
this uniformity cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

The land is held in small holdings by the Rajput and Bhiiinhar tribes and 
Under-lying uniformity t)y the Brahmans that accompanied those tribes when 
in tenures, they Conquered the country from the aboriginal Bhars 

and Cheriis. By them the land was reclaimed and cultivated ; and the fortunes 
of tvar, the changes of laws, and tho chicanery of schemers, have not in the 
slightest degree weakened their connection with it. Whether the sturdy Rajput 
pays rent direct to the Government for his little holding, or to one of the brother- 
hood that stands between him and Government, or to the interloping auction- 
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purchaser that bought up the zamindui i right in the evil days wlien a default ia 
paying revenue by the lamhardup (in whose name settlement of revenue was 
made) brought whole talukas ^ to the hammer, or to the wealthy creditor into 
whose possession the proprietary right has passed on failure to pay the debts 
contracted either by imprudence or misfortune, or to the jdjinlav to whom 
the Government interest in the revenue has heen assigned, ^ — his grip on the 
soil remains the same. Tiie nature of his tenure, and whether his annual pay- 
ment on account of it is called rent or revenue, merely affect, just as do the 
varying seasons, the amount of profit he draws from it. Where liis proprietary 
right has passed away he has, nevertheless, generally managed to maintain his 
ground as a privileged tenant, like the vast numbers of his fellow-clansmen 
whose proprietary rights were never acknowledged at all. 

The difference between a community of privileged tenants and of zamin- 
dars is not very great ; for it not unfrequently 
inavilege d tLant^contrasmO* happens that, owing to the inequality of the original 

permanent settlement, the rent of a privileged 
tenant is, in some places, a smaller proportion of the produc’e of the 
soil than the Government assessment elsewhere. In Doaba there is but one 
proprietor, the maharaja of Dumr4on, and in Lakhnesar every Sengar Rajput 
in the parganah is a proprietor. But, owing to the much greater fertility of 
Dottba, the tenants there paying Rs. 3, Rs. 4 or Bs. (5 ])er ligha, are much 
wealthier men than the Sengars, upon whom the Government demand falls only 
at an average of 8 dnas per bigha. There has been discovered no power in 

the law or the maharaja to raise generally the rents of the communities of 

privileged tenants. It is useless to enhance, if you cannot collect your enhanced 
rent ; to eject, if you can get no other tenants. Thus, except where the local 
enmities of adjacent villages have been w'arily availed of, the cultivators have 
maintained their position up to the present day, and pay only the old custom- 
ary rates or reasonable rents to which they have consented. These privi- 
leged tenants are still, in all but name, the proprietors of the soil. They mort- 
gage and sell it, and exchange it just as proprietors do. 

It would not be right to infer from this that the condition of the cultiva- 

EfEect of British adoiinis- (ors and the cohesion of the village communities 
tration on village communi- . . , . 

ties. IS just what it was when the country passed under 

British rule. On the contrary, our administration, by creating individual 

1 It may be as well to remind the reader that <a/u<a or tuO/i- carries a different meaning 
in these Provinces and in Bengal. Here a Pilakdar is the superior landlord, never under 
the zamindar ; in Bengal, on the other hand, a taluk is cummonly (but n. t always) a holding 
subordinate to a zaminddri. See further Pield’s Land holdimj. Chap. XXI. 
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property in the soil, and by imposing a force upon the elans stronger than their 
own, has weakened that cohesion by developing individuality, and by rendering 
less necessary for protection the bond of tribal union. The permanent settlement 
was made with the landholding clans by taliikas, or great assemblages of vil- 
lages, containing hundreds or thousands of co-partners in interest. Although, 
in the eye of the law and in the outward form of the tenure, these talukas 
still for the most part endure and appear as units on the revenue registers, 
this unity is rather a technicality and an embarrassment ; it is a unity that is 
everywhere broken through, and even where, by operation of the law of 
partition, it is not cast off altogether, means are found for evading it. The 
land is not now truly said to be held by clans, or even by communities, but 
rather by individuals or small families. The mainstay of the small zamindar 
is his sir holding ; and in respect of hi.s share of the common land, held by 
tenants, he is liable, if poor, to be ousted from it altogether, and if not, is left 
to collect from each tenant the share of the rent that appertains to him. In 
some cases, by an irregular private partition, some tenants are assigned to one 
shareholder and some to another. In other cases the rent is collected by the 
leading men of the village (not necessarily by the recognised lamlarddrs only) 
and goes to pay the Government revenue. Everywhere there is the same 
struggle to separate the individual from the community, and so avoid a com- 
mon responsibility. The law of partition is slow, burdensome and costly; and 
the comparative infrequency of resort to it tends to conceal the extensive prac- 
tical partition that is everywhere going on. 

To pass from this general dissertation to a more particular exposition, 

, the case of Lakhnesar parganah may be first cited. This 

Complicated te- . . 

nures in parganah parganah, containing 13 1 maiizas, belongs to the Sengar 
Lakhnesar. Rajputs, and, at the permanent settlement, was settled 

in the lump with the chaudhris, or leading men, for Rs. 20,501. Omitting 
to notice here particulars of historical interest given elsewhere, we pass on to 
the year 1802, when a re-settlement at the same jama was made, distri- 
buted over 35 mahdls. These mahdls are not simple aggregates of villages 
{maiizas), but a confused intermingling of mauzas and parts of mauzas, to 
an extent believed to be unparalleled elsewhere. Ostensibly, for example, 
mahdl Amarpatti north includes seven villages; but, when the matter comes 
to be looked into, it will be found that portions of these villages belong to 
other mahdls as well. Thus, parts of the village of Basti belong to eight 
other mahdls besides Amarpatti. On the other hand, besides the villages osten- 
sibly belonging to the mahdl, there are portions of 25 other villages, scattered 
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over the parganah, also included in it. So that, instead of comprising the whole 
of 7 manzas, the mahdl Amarpatti includes no single rnauza entirely, and is 
made up of portions of 32 villages. The reason of this curious interlacing is, 
probably, that, in the first instance, the division of the parganah into mahdls 
followed certain tribal sub-divisions ; that is to say, all the land belonging to 
the descendants of certain families, whether residing together or scattered over 
the parganah, was created into one mahdl. This is further complicated by the 
local custom', of interchanging lands. Thus a Sengar resident in Nagpur owning 
land in Athila, 10 miles off, would exchange some of his Atliila land with a 
resident of Athila owning land in Nagpur. This exchange would in some cases 
have the effect of bringing the Nagpur land into the Nagpur mahdl and vice versd; 
but, generally, the mahdlwdr arrangement w'ould not be affected. The inter- 
change of lands has confused whatever bond of family union distinguished the 
original mahdls ; and even in the beginning, the mahdlwdr arrangement was not 
a complete distribution by families. We, consequently, find that a man owning 
land in only one village pa 3 "S revenue in 5 or 6 mahdls ; and, converselj--, a man 
owning land in a dozen villages may pay in one mahdl only. Add to this that 
for some unknown reason the revenue rate fell unequally on the different 
mahdls and now varies from 2 dnas to Rs. 1-1 2f0 per bigha. 

Until 1868 no register of proprietors was made for this parganah, and the 
collection of revenue was a dark matter managed by the hdndngo and thepai- 
tcdns, who, with the aid of numerous cha^rdds, contrived in some way to make 
up the total. Nobody in the whole parganah knew what amount was the just 
quota of any particular proprietor. When a register came to be compiled, it was 
found, owing to its unwieldiness, to be comparatively useless. The entries and 
names were estimated at 20,000. This was owing to repetition, as the male 
population of the Sengar clan in Lakhnesar is only 8,896, and also to the failure 
to discriminate the personal shares of the shareholders iu undivided lands. 
Thus, to find the revenue payable from an individual bearing the name Ham- 
bakhsh, it wmuld be necessary to add up a dozen entries in which his name 
appeared, and as in five or six entries his name would appear in common with 
others, it would be necessary to ascertain his particular share iu those entries, 
probably an impossible task, 

Such is the complicated state of proprietary tenures in Lakhnesar. It 
may be observed that the complication is for the most part introduced from 
without, consisting only in the relations between the landholders and the 
Government. The uniformity underlying it has been already pointed out, 
and, briefly stated, consists in this, that each individual or small family now 
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Taluka Garwar. 


cultivates and depends upon certain well-defined and known lands, indepen- 
dently of all complications of mamas, mahdls and pedigrees. The common 
land is managed by a few of the leading men of the village, and its proceeds go 
in common expenses for charity or rejoicings, or towards payment of the Gov- 
ernment demand. The lamharddri arrangement, that is, the collection of reve- 
nne through a headmen, who in turn collects from his co-sharers and gets a per- 
centage for his trouble— a system that works well in some districts, but has in 
general broken down in Ballia — was never even attempted in this parganah. By 
a special arrangement a sazuwal or agent was appointed by Government, and 
paid Rs. 1,200 a year by the Sengars to collect the revenue of the parganah. 
This payment has since been amalgamated with the Government demand, and 
the collections are made by the tahsildar of Rasra. 

In the adjoining parganah of Kopachit the first division is into talukas. 
Temires in par- ^f these the principal are Chit, Firozpur, Hajauli, Garwar, 
ganah Kopachit. Chilkahar, and Ratsar, held all by Kausik and Karoholia 

Rajputs. 

The position of the original landholders in taluka Garwar has been sim- 
plified to their disadvantage by the loss of their proprietary 
rights. These passed into the hands of Deokinandan the 
toil, whose descendants are Ilarshankar Prasad and Ganrishankar Prasad, 
the latter a lunatic and the former a spendthrift. The estate, as already men- 
tioned, is now under the management of the Court of Wards. 

Taluka Chit likewise passed by auction sale into the hands of the Bairia 
Pandes ; but the ex-zamindars murdered their agent and 
generally behaved so turbulently that the auction-purchase 
(a rather iniquitous business in itself) was, for the benefit of both parties, 
cancelled, and the original zamindars (Kausiks) were restored. The distribu- 
tion of land, and the rights of the zamindars, were confused and unequal, and 
the heroic remedy of a partition has been applied, resulting in the formation 
of 27 perfect mahdls, of which 12 are sub-divided into 46 imperfect mahdls, 
making a total of 73 mahdls, perfect and imperfect. 

The tenures in other talukas in Kopachit and the other parganahs of the 
Tenures of other par- district are those known as pattlddri and imperfect pat- 
ganahs. tiddri and described in the Azamgarh notice. Some of 

the talukas are divided by regular, perfect or imperfect, partition, carried out by 
the court ; and all are sub-divided into patlis by a khetbat division, which gives 
every paiti a greater or less share in every mama and every quality of soil. Khet- 
bat, or division by fields, is the plan universally followed in partitions, regular 
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or irregular, in this district ; and it has always been found impossible to get the 
sharer to agree to compact partitions, such as would give to each sharer a sin- 
gle compact tract as his individual share. The sharers invariably insist upon 
retaining their own scattered sir holdings, and upon having their share made 
up of patches of every description of land, waste or cultivated, that is to be 
found in the malidl. A partition map iu this district is, therefore, a most varie- 
gated picture ; much as if a sheet of paper were splashed at random with 10 
or 12 different colours. 

Id contrast to this excessive distribution of proprietary right, which, as we 
Maharaja of Dumiaon’s have already remarked, tends to assimilate the con- 
property. dition of proprietors and privileged cultivators, may 

be set off the great property held by the maharaja of Durnraou, which is preserved 
from breaking up by a family custom of primogeniture. A large portion of 
this is hereditary in the family, and the rest has been acquired by purchase at 
a cheap rate. Nearly the whole of the raja of Haldi’s ancestral property has 
in this way passed over to the maharaja. The R&jput and Bhuinhar tenantry, 
however, hold their lands on generally easy terms. The maharaja is also the 
chief proprietor in Bhojpur and Bihia parganahs in Shahabad, across the river ; 
and thus owns the greater portion of both sides of the Ganges for its course in 
this district. As a consequence of this, a special arrangement has been made 
with him by Government, in variation of the ordinary rule, whereby his assess- 
ment is not open to revision on account of changes by alluvion ordiluvion. In 
the long run, and over a series of years, the gain from alluvion must be equa- 
lized by loss from diluvion ; and, therefore, the one is set off against the 
other. 

As the permanent settlement was the charter of the zamfndars, so the 

revision of settlement by Mr. Kaikes, in 1839-41, 
Cultivating tenures, ’ 

may be regarded as the charter of the tenantry. All 

the tenants whose ancestors are found recorded as cultivators in those records, 
are now secured as fixed-rate tenants, for there is no evidence attainable to 
prove that their tenancies began after the permanent settlement. Until com- 
pletion, how'ever, of the present revision of records, it will not be possible to 
state what proportion fixed-rate tenancies bear to the whole, but it is known to 
be very considerable. A tenure peculiar to the eastern portion of the district is 
the gamoddh (of uncertain derivation, a corruption, perhaps, of ganiv-tcard). The 
normal form of this tenure is the grant at a fixed rent of a whole village, or 
Ganwadhand. ilha istim- definite tract within a village, to a community of 
Brahmans. Where this cau be inferred to have existed 
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at the permanent settlement, the tenure is proprietary ; in other oases the pre- 
cise definition and legal quality are rather doubtful. Ganwddhs may originate 
by grant, as above mentioned, by purchase, or even by mere usurpation on the 
part of the village headmen. In the last case it is confused vs'ith, and gene- 
rally indistinguishable from, the tika istitnrdri, or ‘ perpetual lease,’ another 
not unfrequent tenure in which a whole village or definite part of it is leased to 
the mukaddam, or headman, at a fixed rent. In the case of ganwddhs and ti- 
kds, the status of the under-tenants that pay rent to the ganwddluidrs and tikd- 
ddrs, is somewhat obscure, and has to be determined, when dispute arises, Ly 
the investigation of each particular instance. For it may happen that the 
under-tenant is a mere tenant-at-will, incapable by law of acquiring occupancy 
right by lapse of time, or he may be a fixed-rate tenant whose holding dates 
before the ganwddh or tika, or he may have acquired occupancy right under 
a ganwddhddr whose own tenure is recognised as proprietary. Another tenure 
verging on the proprietary is the ‘ drdzi English,’ grants of land at low rents to 
sepoys in the old company’s service, made by the zamindars at the instance of 
the Government. In Sikandarpur and Bhadaon there are similar quasi-Tgro~ 
prietary tenures, of which the holders are known as drdziddrs and mushakh^ 
khasiddrs. \_See Azamgarh]. 

Mr. Vaughan found that more than 90 per cent, of the tenant-held land 
paid cash rents in the two parganahs Sikandarpur and 
Bhadaon. The custom of taking rent in kind is 
unsuited to any but upland rice-lands or to very low land liable to flooding, 
where, in either case, the crops are precarious. As a rule, cash-rents are not 
fixed with reference to the crops grown ; but this rule has exceptions, a special 
rate being in many estates levied for sugarcane and poppy. A further 
account of the customs that regulate the fixation of rent will be found under 
Azamgarh. The circumstance of high-caste tenants paying a lower rate than 
other castes is brought out by the figures collected at the recent revision. 

Ordinary rents are at a rate per Ugha, and the standard Uyha of the dis- 
trict is the Duncan Ugha, which is '6479, or nearly two-thirds of an acre. The 
lineal measure corresponding to this square measure is the /a«/ia = 8| feet. 
But as often as not the rent is calculated on the village higha, an indetermi- 
nate area of fluctuating dimensions, which, within the same village, may some- 
times be less, sometimes greater than, and sometimes equal to, the standard 
higha. The fact seems to be that the village higha is now a mere hj'pothetical 
area for the purpose of calculating the rent, and was a device for preventing 
the alteration of the rent when the survey of the district was made in 1840. 
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Aonnhar.— Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpnr Bhitari ; situated 
in latitude 25°-32'-32", longitude 83°-13'-43" ; 2G miles from Ghazipur, 
and 2 from Sayyidpur, on the Benares road. Population (1881) 744 (females 
395). The place is of no modern importance, hut from Dr. Oldham’s account of 
it [Memoh', I., 26] it appears to he the site of an ancient city. The whole 
ground is covered with fragments of hricks and stones. Every few yards 
masonry wells occur. In the village of Aonrihar itself large carved stones are 
scattered about, and pieces of sculpture are so numerous that Dr. Oldham had 
no trouble in collecting twenty-nine for removal to Ghazipur. To the north- 
west of Xonrihar the remains of masonry walls may still be traced running 
in the direction of the enormous mound known as the fort of Masaun. 
Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I., 37] identifies these remains as the ruins of a monas- 
tery founded by Asoka and visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh 
century. Under the head ' Archaeology’ a full account has been given of these 
remains. 

Bahadurganj. — Town in parganah Zahurabad, tahsil Korantadih ; situated 
on the right bank of the Sarju, at its junction with the Bhainsahi, in lati- 
tude 25®-52'-S0", longitude 83°-42'-50"; 20 miles north of Ghdzipur, and 33 
north-west of Korantadih. It is connected with Ghazipur by a branch from 
the Ghazipur-Kasra road. By the census of 1881 the area was 76 acres, with 
a total population of 5,007 ( 2,609 females), giving a density of 65 to the acre. 
The Hindus numbered 3,220 (1,689 females) ; Musalmans, 1,787 (920 females). 
The number of inhabited houses was 868. The watch and ward of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 18.56, and for the purposes of 
this Act the adjoining village of Abdulpur forms a union with Baha- 
durganj. 

Durin.^ 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es. 213 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,028. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 432) and conservancy (Rs. 392), amounted to Es. 824. The returns showed 937 houses, of 
•which 550 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 1-7-7 per house assessed, and 
Ke. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

There are no public buildings in Bahadurganj. save an imperial post-office 
and a halkabandi school. The principal road (which is partly metalled) in 
the town runs from the Ghazipur road, eastwards for about a mile to the river 
Sarju. Another road runs north from this and forms the principal bazar. 
The town is the seat of a considerable traffic mostly conveyed by river. On 
the western outskirts of the town are a neat mosque and Hdgah, and a large 
garden enclosed by a high masonry wall, belonging to one of the bankers of 
the town. There are no other noticeable features in the place. 
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Bahariabad— Parganah of tahsil Sayyidpur ; is bounded on the north and 

„ , . north-west bv the Belluibiins and Deogaon parganahs 

Boundane?, area, &c. - , . o i o 

of the Azamgarh district ; on the south-west, south 
and south-east by parganah Sayyidpur Bhitari ; and in the east by parganah 
Shadiabad. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
5G'9 S(piare miles, of which 30‘2 were cultivated, 1'7 cultivable, and ‘IS'O barren ; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay- 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 42,099 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Bs. 4G,8S0. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 67,402. Population (1881) S7,087 
(18,290 females). 


General aspect. 


Seeing that nearly one-half of the total area is returned as barren, the 
parganah cannot be called fertile. The soils are, as 
usual, loam, clay, and sand. The two former are found 
principally to the north, the last to the south. The ordinary rain and cold- 
weather crops are produced. The southern portion of the parganah is watered 
by the Gdngi, which divides it from Sayyidpur Bhitri. The TJdanti, a tributary 
of the Besu, crosses the parganah south of Bahariabad, dividing it into two 
unequal portions. The centre of the parganah is drained by a series of 
swampy lagoons. The principal marts are at Bahariabad and Bhimapar. The 
trade is mostly in sugar and sajji, and is but small. The parganah is spanned 
from south to north by the Sayyidpur-Bahariabad road, which runs north into 
the Azamgarh district. A road runs east from Bahariabad to Shadiabad. They 
are both unmetalled. 

The parganah of Bahariabad was conferred by Warren Hastings as a,jdg{r 

on Beni Ram Pandit, the value being estimated at 
Fiscal nistory. r.-, r, n-t-.- ii-ii 

Rs. 2.5,000 per annum. Beni Ram and liis brother 

Bisambhar Pandit were Marhatta Brahmans who had rendered very impor- 
tant services to the English, and had faithfully adhered to them when the 
riots and massacres occurred in Benares in 1781 that compelled Warren Has- 
tings to fly to Chumir. Beni Ram was rewarded with the jJjit' of Bahari'a- 
bad. At the formation of the permanent settlement, ydy A lands were not in- 
cluded in the arrangements, wliicli were only for those parts of the country 
that before bad been in the possession and direct management of the r.-ija of 
Benares. The village zamindars were everywhere much discontented, and those 
of Bahariabad — ^Bais Rajputs, a sturdy, indopoudent race — petitioned the Resi- 
dent, complaining of the exactions, cruelty, and oppression of the jdglixlar. 
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At first it appeared that the dispute was merely about the rates of assess- 
ment, but it was soon ascertained by the officer whom Mr. Duncan deputed to 
enquire into the matter that the real object of the village zainindars was to 
procure the ejectment of the jagirdar from the parganah. As Mr. Duncan 
was unable to grant their request, he determined to support the authority of 
the jagirdar, but to urge on him the expediency of adopting a policy of conci- 
liation. A guard of sepoys was sent to the head-quarters of Beui Ram Pandit 
as a kind of moral support of his authority. Soon afterwards, in September, 
1789, a serious fight took place between the Bais Rajput zamindars and the 
retainers of the jagirdar. Several persons were killed and wounded on both 
sides and a village burnt to the ground. The villagers, who went to Benares 
with the dead bodies of their relatives to complain to the Resident, were taken 
into custody by him, and, after some days’ imprisonment, made over to the 
jagirdar, who was at the same time most strongly recommended by Mr. Dun- 
can “ to make such a settlement with them as might, even to his own 
immediate loss, conciliate their affections and reconcile them to his manage- 
ment.” The measure had the desired effect ; and a few days afterwards, on 
the Cth December, 1789, the prisoners were released, after delivering a 
rdzindmali, or deed of compromise and satisfaction, expressing themselves 
entirely satisfied with the revenue settlement of the parganah made by the 
jagirdar. 

After this, the relations of the jagirdar and zamindars appear to have 
been mutually satisfactory. No further reports of quarrels or affrays are to be 
found in the records ; and the jagirdar conferred a lasting benefit on the coun- 
try by the erection of a large and handsome bridge over the Gaugi river on 
the road from Zoharganj to Bahariabad. 

Beni Ram, on his death, was succeeded by his nephew, and the nephew, 
Sur)sequeat history of death, by Bisambhar Pandit, brother of Beni 

the family of Beni Uam. accompanied Warren Hastings 

on the night of the flight to Chunar. Bisambhar Pandit died in 1810. 

Mr. W. 0. Salmon, collector of Benares, was appointed an agent to 
take charge of the collections until reference could be made to Government 
as to the maintenance or escheat of the jdflr. The widow of the Pandit, 
however, refused to allow him to enter the parganah. The Vice-President in 
Council, to whom the case was referred by the Farukhabad Board of 
Commissioners, ruled that the grant to Beni Ram was hereditary, and that 
the persons entitled by law to succeed should be left to retain undisturbed 
possession. 
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After the enactment of Regulation 11. of 1819, with regard to the resump- 
tion of rent-free holdings, Mr. Robert Barlow, the Ghazipur collector, insti- 
tuted proceedings under the regulation, and on the 19th April, 1821, declared 
the jdgir liable to resumption, on the ground that the grant was only to Beni 
Ram Pandit and the heirs of his body, and that by the admission of Bisam- 
hhar’s widow there were no such heirs. No orders were at the time passed by 
the higher revenue autlrorities for the resumption of the jcigir, but the widow, 
feeling the position of the family insecure, petitioned the Court of Directors, 
who, in 1827, ordered that the family should be retained in the estate. In 1827 
the widow of Bisambhar Pandit died. The estate was attached by the revenue 
authorities. It was left for a year in possession of the family at a land revenue 
of Ks. 27,000, being one-half of the declared rental, but a survey was at once 
commenced, and a detailed settlement made with the village zamindars at 
Rs. 42,099. By the order of the Governor-General of 11th January, 1840, a 
pension of Rs. 5,000 per annum was granted to the grandsons of a sister of 
Beni Ram. All pensions appear now to have been discontinued. 

The Government revenue has been maintained unaltered to the present 
day at Rs. 42,099. 

Bahariabad. — Village in parganah Bahan'ahad, tahsil Sayyidpur; situated 
in latitude 25°-42'-3G'", longitude 83°-18-'42"; 24 miles north-west of Ghazi- 
pur, and 14 north of Saj-yidpur, with which place it is connected by a second- 
class road. Population (1881) 427 (females 216). There is a tahsili school 
here. 

Barab. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
23°-30'-32''', longitude 83°-54'-9"; 18 miles south-east of Ght,zipnr, and 191- 
east of Zamaniah. The road from Gahmar to Baxar passes through the village. 
Population (1881) 5,360 (females 3,023). The inhabitants are chiefly Musal- 
mans, descended from Hindus of the Kinwar Bhuinhar clan, v^ho changed their 
religion to retain their property, which, however, was afterwards sold for 
arrears of revenue. There is no trade of importance in the village and there 
are no public buildings. 

Baxbanpur-— Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-32'-6-83'’', longitude 83°-26'-28-87" ; 14 miles from Ghazipur, and 
from 10 Sayyidpur, on the metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881)1,327 (females 683). There is a Great Trigonometrical Survey station 
here, consisting of a lofty erection of earth some 30 feet high, commanding 
an extensive view. The height of this point is registered as 278-58 feet above 
mean sea-level. 
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Barwm.- —Village in parganali and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25°-2l'-2'3" , longitude 83°-35'-12"; 12^ miles from Ghazipur, and from 
Zamaniah, on the metalled road running from Zamaniah southwards to the 
Grand Trunk Road. Population (1881) 2,784 (females 1,113). The station on 
the East Indian Railway known as Zamaniah is situated in this village. It 
Las no other claims to notice. 

Betabar khas.— Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah; situated in 
latitude 2.5°-29'-0", longitude 83°-S'-7”^ ; on the unmetalled road between 
Zamaniah and Sohwal, 6 miles from Ghazipur, and 3i from Zamaniah. Popu- 
lation (1881) 2,784 (females 1,424). The village is purely agricultural and of 
no importance. There is a halkabandi school here. 

Bbarauli Gangatir. — Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated on the. north bank of the Ganges in latitude 25°-3G'-8''' and longitude 
84°-2'-3G" ; 2 miles east of Korantadih, and 29 miles east of Ghazipur, on the 
road from Ghazipur to Ballia. Population (1881) 2,327 (females 1,271). There 
are no public buildings, and the village is unimportant. Near it on the road to 
Narhi is a banyan grove of immense antiquity. There are traces of ancient build- 
ings in this grove, and the place has been identified by Dr. Oldham [Memoir, 
p. 32] as the site of “ The Temple of the Vast Solitude,” visited by the Chinese 
travellers, Fa-Hian in the begininng of the fifth, and Hwen Thsang in the 
early part of the seventh century. 

Bhitari. — Village in parganah Sayyidpur Bhitari ; situated in latitude 
25°-33'-50'''', longitude 83®-20'-10"; Smiles north-east of Sayyidpur, 20miles 
west of Ghfizipur, and 3 miles north of the main road between these places. 
Population (1881) 1,458 (females 812). There ai’e no public buildings, and the 
modern village is insignificant. The archaeoh'gical remains, however, that are to 
be found at Bhitari are of the first importance, and an account of them 
has been given under the headiug ‘ Archaeology’ in Part III. of the district 
memoir. 

Birno. — Village in parganah Pachotar, tahsil Ghdzipur ; situated in latitude 
25°-42'-36''', longitude 8o°-33'-40''; 10 miles north of Ghazipur, on the Ghazi- 
pur-Azamgarh road. Populatiou (1881) 1,G38 (females 737). The public 
buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office, situated at the point 
where the Azamgarh road branches off from the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur metalled 
road, south of the village itself. 

Birpur. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; situat- 
ed on the left bank of the Ganges, 7 miles west of Korantadih, and 22 east of 
Ghazipur. An unmetalled road connects it with the Ghazipur-Korantadih road. 
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Latitude 25°-31'-32"; longitude 8S°-o4'-23". Population (1881) 4,203 (females 
2,389). The only public building is a balkabandi girls’ school. The village 
presents no special features. Coins and ancient sculptures have been dis- 
covered near the village. There is a small local trade in grain. 

Bogna. — Village in parganah Pachotar, talisil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 2.5°-46'’-32'''', longitude 83°-3'>'-51" ; 18 miles north of Ghazipur, just off 
the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road. Population (1881) 2,-310 (females 1,089). There 
are no public buildings and the village is unimportant. 

Dewal. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25°-24'’-18", longitude 83°-49'-14'^ ; 14 miles from district and tahsil head- 
quarters, south-east of the former and east of the hitter. Population (1881) 
2,726 (females 1,348). The village lies off the road and is unimportant. There 
is a halkabandi school here. 

Dhanapur. — Village in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 2o°-27'-22", longitude 83°-23'-19" ; IG miles from Ghazipur, and the 
same distance from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 4,098 (females 2,106). The 
village is the capital of the Mahaich prirganah, and a second-class police-station 
and a post-ofEce are located here. Three unme tailed roads meet here, — one 
from Ghazipur via Chochakpur. one from Zamaniah, and one horn Sakaldiba 
on the East Indian Railway. There is a small local trade in grain. 

Dharni. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamiiniah ; .situated in latitude 
25°-31'-4", longitude 83°-38'-0" ; 4 miles from Ghazipur and C from Zamaniah. 
The village consists of two patHs, Bhanmal Eai’s and Ranbir RdRs. In 
1881 the population of patti Bhanmal Rai was 2,563 (females 1,313), and 
that of patti Ranbir Rai 2,005 (females 1,003). The villages are j)urely agri- 
cultural. 


D ihm a. — Parganah of tahsil Korantudih, the smallest parganah of the 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


district ; is bounded on the east and north by Kopii- 
chit and Lakhuesar of the Ballia district ; on the 


■west by Zahurabad; on the south by Muhammadabad ; and on the south- 


east by Garha. The total area according to the latest official statemenh_ 


(1881) was i2'9 square miles, of which ll’l were cultivated, O'O cultiva)cie 
and 1'2 barren ; the entii'e area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-re', -eaue or 


quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but water- 


rates), was Rs. / ,548 , or, ^\itb local rates and cesses (exclu'^i]j^<r patwari.s’) 
Bs. 8,826. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 'p,y cultivators was 
Ks. 16,717. Population (1881) 11,051 (6, .582 females). 
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General aspects. 


The parganah is slightly inferior in fertility to its neighbour Garha. It 
possesses the usual varieties of soils, with the excep- 
tion of harail. The cloras is found principally to 
the east and the west. Babi crops are more largely grown than rain crops. 
The parganah possesses no marts, and is traversed by only one road, that 
from Muhammadabad to Ballia. The surplus produce of the district mostly 
finds its way to Ballia or Basra. 

The original assessment was made in 1789 by an dmil, and revised by 
Mr. Duncan. The revenue fixed in 1795 A.D. was 
Rs. 6,832-2-0. In 1840, owing to resumption of re- 
venue-free holdings, the assessment was raised to Rs. 7,549-2-0. This has 
remained unchanged to the present day, the parganah not being subject to 
alluvion and diluvion. 

Dildarnagar.— Village in parganah and tahsil Zamdniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-2o'-2", longitude 8S°-42'-10" ; 12 miles south of Gluizipur, and 
6 east of Zamdniah. Population (1881) 2,306 (1,109 female.^). The unme- 
talled road from Zamimiah to Baxar passes through the village. The Dildar- 


riscal history. 


nagar station of the East Indian Eailway takes its name from this village, 
and it is connected with the Tari Ghat station by a branch line opened in 
1879. There is a police out-post here, and a halkabandi school. 

Gahmar. — Largest village in the whole district, in parganah and tahsil 
Zamaniah ; distant 18 miles from district and tahsil capitals, by unmetalled 
roads, south-east of the former and east of the latter. Latitude 25°-28'-56" ; 
longitude 83°-50'-31". By the census of 1881 the area was 125 acres, 
with a total population of 10,443^ (5,469 females), giving a density of S3 to 
the acre. The Hindus numbered 9,733 (5,098 females) ; Musalmans, 710 
(371 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,494. The followino- 
is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 males : — ^ 


(XVIII) Landholders, 1,226 ; cultivators and tenants, 664 ; agricultural labourers 500 : 
(XXIX) weavers, 105 ; barbers, 48 : (XXX) grain parchers, 74 : (XXXII) manufacturers of 
oil, 61 : (XXXIII) water carriers, 51 ; (XSXIV) general labourers, 46. 


There is a station of the East Indian Railway here, and the public build- 
ings are a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a parganah 
school. There is also an indigo factory under European management adjoin- 
ing the village. Gahmar is the principal village of taluka Gahmar, an 
estate of 12,433 acres, held by a brotherhood of Sakarwar Eajputs on the low 
revenue of Rs. 7,420. In spite of its size, Gahmar is an unimportant village 
* 9,030 in 1878. ’ Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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and purely agricultural.. The punitive sections of Act V. of 1861 are in 
force, but the village is pot administered under the Chaukidari Act. There is 
a navigable branch of the Ganges close to the town, but the principal traffic 
is of course carried by^ rail. 

Garha- Most eastern parganah of the district, in tahsil Korantadih : is 

Boundaiies, area, bounded on the east and south by the Ganges, 

which divides it from the district of Shdhabad ; on 
the north by pa^^'g^nahs Ballia and Kopachit of the Ballia district ; and on 
the west by 

f, mma and Muhammadabad. The total area according to the 
latest offici^ii statement (1881) was 570 square miles, of which 50'2 were 
cultivfiied, 1'2 cultivable, and 5'6 barren ; the entire area paying Govern- 
revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
’whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 41,027; or, wi: h local rates 
and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 46,888. The amount of ^ent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 91,894. Population (1881) 37,708 
(19,508 females). 

The parganah, as its name implies, lies low, and is subject to inundations 
of the Ganges. The principal soils are knrail and doras. 
The former is found in the east, west, and south of the 
parganah; the latter to the north. The parganah is extremely fertile and produces 
very fine rabi crops. Thc/rain crops are comparatively little grown. There are 
no bdzars of any importance. The surplus produce mostly finds its way to 
Ballia and Basra, neither of which is far off. There is only one road in Garha, 
the unmetalled track running from Korantadih to Ballia. The nature of the soil 
(karail) renders it a matter of difficulty to get about the parganah until the soil 
has thoroughly dried. 

The parganah was originally assessed by an dniil, whose work was sub- 
sequently revised by Mr. Duncan in 1790 A. D. The 
Fiscal history. , , . , , , - - , 

following statement show's the original assessment 

and the revenue at intervals of ten years from 1840 : — 


General aspects. 


ABsessment of— 
1795 

1840 

1850 

18C0 


Rs. 

36,672 

39,910 

39,940 

39,940 


a. p. 
0 G 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Assessment of — ■ 
1870 
1880 
1882 


Es. a. p. 
39,940 0 0 

40,505 12 6 

41,025 12 a 


The increase of the revenue payable in 1840 over that originally assessed 
is due to revenue-free lands having been resumed by Mr. Raikes. The increase 
in subsequent decades is due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

15 
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Ghauspur. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korant^dib ; 
situated in latitude 25“-86'-50", longitvide 83''-44'-26" ; 7 miles east of Ghazi- 
pur, and 17 miles west of Korantadih, on tbe metalled road connecting these 
places. Population (1881) 3,022 (females 1,591). The modern village is of no 
* importance and contains no public bu:'ding.s, but the phxce is of considerable 
archaeological interest. It is identified by .Or. Oldham {Memoir, I., 37) as the 
site of the “ Monastery of those whose ears are not pierced,” visited by Hwen 
Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, in the seventh century. A?, cording to the tradition 
preserved by the pilgrim, the monastery was founded by L'.Xi or three Bud- 
dhist ascetics from Turkistan (Oldham, iUemoir, I., 2G). Large ma.sses of stone 
and quantities of bricks have been from time to time discovered ; the upper 
half of a finely carved female figure, dug out of a tank, is now an object of 
religious veneration. In a shivdla near by, the lower half of this figure, anci 
another unbroken female figure, and a remarkably fine sculpture of a lion 
feet long 3 feet high (resembling those found as capitals of ancient pillars), have ' 
been collected. Since the publication of Dr. Oldham’s memoir a very fine piece 
of sculpture has been discovered in a tank in the village, and is now set up 
in a temple as an object of worship. This represents the figure of a man with 
a lion’s head, standing upright, and grasping with his left hand the neck of a 
boy whom he is throttling and bending backwards over his knee. It appears 
to represent the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. The execution is vigorous, and 
the whole is in excellent preservation. 

Ghazipnr. — Head-quarters or sadr tahsil of the district; has its offices at 
the city of Ghiizipur. It is bounded on the north by the district of Azamgarh ; 
on the east by parganah Muhammadabad of tahsil Korantadih ; on the south 
by the Ganges ; and on the west and north-west by pai ganahs Sayyld pur 
Bhitari and Bahariabad of the Sayyidpur tahsil. The total area according to 
the latest official statement (1881) was 44i0‘7 square miles, of which 2G3'7 were 
cull ivated, 73'6 cultivable, and 103'4 barren ; and the area paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 438 0 square miles (263'6 cultivated, 73 6 cul- 
tivable, lOO'S barreu). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenre or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 
water rates), was Rs. 3,21,184 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwa- 
ris’j, Rs. 3,56,047. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 7,18,699. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 914 inhabited 
villages ; of which 471 had less than 200 inhabitants, 255 between 200 and 
500, 134 between 500 and 1,000, 43 between 1,000 and 2,000, 7 between 2,000 
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Boundaries, area, &c. 


and 3,000, and 2 between S,'^00 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Ghazipur itself. The total population was 832,408 
(163,657 females), giving a density of 757 to the square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 299,770 Hindus (146,989 females'.; S2.244 Musal- 
mans (16,476 females); 3S5 Christians ( 190 females) ; and 9 others (2females). 

A detailed notice of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its four 
parganahs, Ghazipur, Karandah, Sbadiabad, and Pachotar. 

Ghazipur. — Parganah of the tahsil of the same name just described; is a very 
narrow strip of country with its greatest length from 
west to east. It is bounded on the north by parganahs 
Shadiabad and Pachotar ; on the east by parganah M uhammadabad ; on the 
south by the Ganges ; on the south-west by parganah Karandah ; and on the west 
by parganah SayyiJpur Bhitari. The total area according to the latest official 
statement 11881) was 95’7 square miles, of which 62 9 were cultivated, lO'O 
cultivable, and 22‘8 barren ; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 93'0 square miles (G2'8 cultivated, 10‘0 cultivable, 20’2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 89,664 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patw'aris’>,Rs. 98,131. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,92,379. Population 
(1881) 113,608 (57,152 females). 

The parganah may be described as a fairly fertile jdain sloping gently 
Physical and agricultural to the south-east. It is watered by the Gangi, the 
features. Besu, and the Ganges. The Gangi forms the boun- 

dary line between the parganah and Karandah ; the Ganges tvashes the whole 
length of the southern edge of the parganah ; while the Besu traverses the 
northern half from north-west to south-east. There are no lagoons of any' size 
or importance, and irrigation is derived principally' from wells. The usual 
varieties of soils are found, rtr., doras, balua, inatiydr, and ^araiL The three 
former are scattered over the parganah ; the last-named is found juincipally 
near the rivers. The ordinary cold weather and tain crops grow here. Near the 
city' a considerable area of laud is under rose-cultivation. This has been 
elready described in Parts II. and III. Tobacco is also largely cultivated on 
the lands formerly held by the stud department. 

There are no marts of importance in the parganah save the city of Ghazi- 
^ ^ prrr, nor are more needed, for the parganah is so 

small and so well supplied with roads that the villagers 
can find no difficulty in supplying their wants from the city markets. A small 
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Mzar is held weekly at Sahedi in tlie noith-west corner of the parganah. 
There are no manufactures save in the city. The parganah is traversed from 
west to east by the metalled road from Benares to Kutvva Ghat, and from south 
to north by the metalled road to Gorakhpur. The unmetalled roads to 
Karandah, Shadiabad, and Mau in the Azamgarh district also run for a short 
distance in the parganah. 

The parganah of Ghazipur includes parganah Baraich, mentioned in the 

Ain-i-Akbari as one of the parganah.s of the Ghazipur 
Fiscal history. , , mi - • i > • j 

sarkar. ihe original assessment ot Ghazipur was made 

by Mr. Neave in 1789-90 and was for ten years. This was afterwards declared 

perpetual. The following statement gives the revenue-demand of 1789-90 

(1197 fasli) and for intervals of 10 years from 1840 : — 



Rs. 

a. 

P. 


Rs. 

1197 fasli ... 

... 88.731 

8 

7 

1870 A.D. ... 

... 89,526 

1840 A.D. ... 

... 90,173 

8 

7 

1880 „ 

... 89,526 

1850 „ ... 

... 90,173 

8 

7 

1882 „ 

... 89,904 

1860 

••• 90jl73 

8 

7 



a. p. 
8 4 

8 4 

8 4 


Area, population, &c. 


The explanation of the increase in the jama of 1810 over that of 1790 
is that jdgir lands were resumed by Mr. Raikes. The decrease in 1870 is due 
to land having been taken up for roads and for the site of the opium factory. 
The increase in 1882 is due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

Ghazipur. — Head-quarters of the district; is situated in latitude 25°-3o'-0", 
longitude 83'^-S8'-7"; on the northern or left bank of 
the Ganges; 44 miles east of Benares, by the Benares- 
Ghazipur road. Its height above mean sea-level is about 220 feet. By the 
census of 1881 the area of the city was G29 acres, with a total population of 
32,885' (16,924 females), giving a density of 52 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 21,824 (11,088 females) ; Musalmans, 11,047 (5,829 females); and 
Christians, 14 (7 females). The number of inhabited houses was 6,667. The 
population of the municipality is 43,232 (females 21,640'. The following is a 
statement of occupations in the Ghazipur municipality followed by more than 
40 males : — ® 


(I) Persons employed by Governruent or municipality, 772 : (III) ministers of the Hindu 
religion, 257 : (IV) barristers and pleaders, 100; lawyer’s clerks, 78 : (VIII) musicians, 92: 
(XII) domestic servants, 925 : (XIII) money-lenders’ establishment, 460 ; money changers, 67 ; 
brokers, 203: (XV.) pack carriers, lo7 ; c.arter.s, 79 ; hackney carriage keepers, 84 ; galanquiu 
keepers and bearers, 133 : (XVI) boat owners and boatmen, 241 ; (XVI 11) landholders, 
283; cuUirators and tenants, 964 ; garieners, 8i ; agricultnr.xl labourers, 124: (XIX) 
horse-keepers and elephant drivers, 163 : (XXVII) carpenters, 108 ; brick -layers and masons, 
99 : (XXIX) cotton merchants, 72 ; weavers, 495 ; calico printers and dyers, 64 ; cloth 
*3:,853 in 1872. ’ lloman numerals indicate the cla-sses in the census returns. 
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merchants (bazdz), 232 ; tailors, 230 ; manufacturers and sellers of shoes, 169 ; handle sellers, 
60 ; washeriuen, 165 ; barbers, 167 ; rope and string makers, 49 : (XXX) milk sellers, 55 ; 
batchers, 80 ; com and flour dealers, 404 ; corn grinders, 90 ; confectioners {halwdi), 215 ; 
greengrocers and fruiterers, 915; grain parchers, 129; tobacconists, 125; vendors and 
distillers of native spirits, 71 ; vendors and drawers of toddy, 44 ; betel-leaf and nut 
sellers, 65 : (XXXII) manufacturers of oil, 197 ; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching grass 
sellers, 70 ; bamboo and cane workers, 59 ; grass cutters and grass sellers, 83 : (XXXIII) 
sweepers and scavengers, 107 ; earthenware manufacturers, 141 ; salt dealers, 42 ; water 
carriers, 77 ; gold and silversmiths, 252 ; blacksmiths, 115 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 
1,682 ; persons in undefined service (naukari), 937 : (XXXV) beggars, 215. 

The city stretches along the hank of the Ganges for a distance of nearly 
Site and general appear- miles. Its greatest length is from east to west, 

while the breadth from north to south may be stated 
as about three-quarters of a mile. To a visitor approaching Ghiizipnr from the 
opposite side of the river, the city, especially in the rains, when the water is 
up to the houses, undoubtedly presents a picturesque appearance. There 
are no buildings of any great beauty, and no lofty minarets to attract 
the eye, but the massive avails of the old palace, named the Chihal Satiin, 
the numerous masonry ffhdfs, and the remains of the mud-fort, surmounted 
by a building which till lately was used as the city dispensary, redeem the 
aspect from insignificance. The environs of tlie city are well-wootled and 
picturesque, especially on the eastern side, where tlie groves are particularly 
fine. 


According to Hindu tradition the name of the city is derived from a 
mythical Eaja Gadh. This tradition has, however, 
no foundation in fact, and there is no doubt that 
the city is really named after one Mas’iid, a distinguished Sayyid chief, 
who founded it in 730 H. (1330 A.D.) during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak. This Mas’ud defeated the local nija, whose estates were conferred 
on the victor 5vith the title of Malik-us-Sadat Ghazi, which, being interpreted, 
is chief of the Sayyids, champion of the faith. Mas’iii named the city he 
founded after his new title. 

The city is traversed from west to east by one long street, about two 
miles in length. It is really a continuation of the 
alive city. Ghuzipur-Benares road. Starting from the point 

where the road to Benares and the road from Korantadih meet, at the ivest of 
the city, the road runs due east for nearly a mile. It is tolerably straight, but 
narrow, and the houses are mean. On the right-hand side the only building 
worthy of notice is the neiv dispensary, and on the left the Free Library and 
the police-station (kotwdli). The street then turns sharply to the left, and 
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runs nortli for two hundred yards, and then turns again to the east. In the 
latter portion the only building worthy of notice is the palace of the Forty 
Pillars {Ghihal Saturt) which will be described later on. A road leaves this 
main street on the left opposite the Chihal Satiin, and runs in a north- 
easterly direction for a mile, skirting the walls of the large garden, known as 
Naiudb H Char Bhi'dri, until it joins the Korantadih road. At present these 
are the only metalled roads of an}’ length in the city. There are a vast 
number of intricate, narrow lanes — some metalled, but the majority unpaved. 
The houses along the main streets are mean in appearance, the principal 
residences being situated on the banks of the river, away from the resorts of 
business. A new road is in course of construction, cutting straight through 
the centre of the city. This road when finished will form a direct line of 
communication between the Benares and Azamgarh roads, and the new ghat 
opposite the Tari ghat railway station. The approach to the ghat is a cutting 
through high ground ; the sides of the road are planted with grass, and the 
road itself is broad and well-metalled. Tlie importance of this road as a 
feeder to the railway can hardly be over-estimated, and, apart from this con- 
sideration, it is of great value from a sanitary point of view, having thrown 
open a part of the city where air and light were much needed. Besides these 
roads, which are in the city proper, the Korantadih road forms the boundary 
of the municipality on the north-west and north sides. 

In the city proper the principal modern public buildings are the hotwdli 
Public buildings : the or chief police-station, and the new dispensary. The 
former is a handsome two-storied building of stone, 
standing on the north side of the principal street. The ground-floor is used 
as the chief police office for the city ; while the upper story consists of one 
large airy well-lit room and two smaller rooms, to which access is gained by 
a fine flight of steps. The large room is used as a committee room by 
the municipality ; the others are the offices of the superintendent of octroi. 
Behind this building is a small public garden, formed from funds supplied by 
some Muhammadan residents of the locality, who own a handsome mosque 
adjoining the spot. The kohvdli was erected in 1878 at a cost of Es. 19,560. 
The new dispensary, built in 1881, stands on the south side of the main street. 


The dhpensary. 


It is a well-arranged commodious building, capable 
of accommodating 24 in-patients. The average daily 


attendance of out-patients is 81. To the west of the city stands the jail,^ 


which covers a very large expanse of ground, and is 
remarkably airy and well-kept. It is capable of 
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holding 534 prisoners. To the south-east of this, fronting the river, is the 

famous opium factory, a description of which has 

The opium factory. . - ttt nr- i i i 

been given in rart ill. Within the enclosure is 
the residence of the principal assistant to the opium agent, and recently a 
meteorological observing station has been established here. 

The following is a list of the muhallas of the city, with an explanation 
Quarters, of their names : — 


1. Sangat kalSn ... So named from a Sangat of Nanak Shah. 

2. Baid tola ... ... Originally inhabited by Kiyaths, baids or physicians by 

profession. 

8. Eaiganj n ... Called after an o6Scer of Faiz ’Ali Khan, named Rai. 

4. Kajdepur ... ... Saif to be called after caste of Kajbliars. 

6. Shujawalpur .. ... Called after one Kazi Shujawal. 

6. Kanurpur ... .. Called after one Kapur Chanf, Kayath. 

7. Misr bazar ... ... So named from a compound bnilt by one Kara Sewak Misr. 

8. Biaesharganj From a m.;rkfct built here by Bise-har Dyal, amunsif of Ghazipur. 

9. Muhammad patti ... So ca'led from Muhammad Yar Khan ncphe'v of Bahar Khan. 

10. Itauza Shah Juned ... Called from the shrine of Shah Juned, situated in the muhalla. 

11. Kiazi muhalla ... From one Niazi, an officer of Nawab Faiz ’Ali Khan. 

12. Mahajan toll ... Kanied from th- bankers residing there. 

13. Machharhata ... The fish market. 

14. Lai darwaza .. ... Named from a rod gateway of the city erected here. 

16. Saidraja ... u. From Said raja, the son of Mas’ud. the founder of the city. 

16. Harstiankari ,.. ... From a tree of planted there some 300 years ago. 

17. Murli katra ... ... From Murli Salm Agarwala. 

18. Saidwara ... ... From the Sayyids who originally lived there. 

19 . Jamau:asjid ... From a mosque frequented on Fridays. 

20. Kazi Muhammad Ghazi, From an individual of that name who lived there. 

21. Barbarahua ... ... From a S ir or banyan tree planted there. 

22. Katra ... ... from a market established there in Nawab Faiz 'Ali Khan’s 

time. 


23. Nigahi Beg ... ... From the Muhammad Nigahi Beg, who founded it. 

24. TrenchganJ ... ... From Mr. Trench, collector of Ghazipur. 

23. Telipur ... ... Formerly the oil-sellers’ quarter. 

26. Barapura ... ... So named from its size. 

27. Champia bagh ... From Cliaropia, daughter of one Karam Husain Sliah. 

28. Satti Masjid .. ... A mosque was built here from subscriptiona raised from the 

market there. 


29. Gola ghat ... ... The grain market. 

30. Kazi tola ... ... The Kazis’ quarter. 

31 . Kila Kahna ... ... The old fort (itZa) is situated in this muhalla. 

32. Zer kila ... ... The muhalla under or near the fort. 

33. Markinganj ... ... Said to be so called from Mr. Martin, formerly collector of 

Ghazipur. 

34. Terhi bazar... ... The crooked bazar. 
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36. 

Chihal Satun... 

t»4 

From the palace of forty pillars, situated in the muhalla. 

36. 

ilawabgani ... 

• •• 

From Nawab Fazl ’Ali Khan. 

37. 

Mir Sar.af ’Ali 


From a zamindar of that name. 

38. 

Urdu bazar ... 

... 

The bazar frequented by the soldiers of Nawab Fazl 'Ali 
Khan. 

39. 

Ruhi mandai 


From one Ruhi Shah. 

40. 

Razaganj ... 

••• 

From one Muhammad Raza. 

41. 

Mughalpura ... 

... 

The Mughala’ quarter. 

42. 

Muftipura ... 

M. 

From a Muhammadan who held the title of Mufti. 

43. 

Shahipura ... 

... 

From Gauhar ’Ali Shah. 

44. 

K^hazi muhalla 

... 

Paper was formerly manufactured here. 

45. 

Takia Subhan Sh^ 


From a fakir named Subhan Shah, who had his stand {tahici) 
here. 

46. 

Khudaipura ... 

... 

From Khuda Yar Khan. 

47. 

Sara! pukhta... 

... 

From a aarai formerly in existence here. 

48. 

Sara! kham ... 

... 

Ditto ditto. 

49. 

Gosaindaspura 

... 

From GoaSindas Kayath. 

50. 

Guran Shahid 


From a tomb of one Guran Shahid. 

61. 

Dankinganj ... 


From Mr. J. Duncan, Resident. 

62. 

Pittarganj .. 

.-a 

From a Mr. Peter, a former collector of Ghazipur. 

63. 

Kizi mandai 

..4 

This was inhabited by certain Kazis. 

64. 

Zia-ud-diu ... 


There is a tomb of one Shekh Zia-ud-din here. 

65. 

Mianpura ... 


From a member of Shah Mansur Alain’s family. 

66. 

Paraspura ... 

... 

This name cannot be explained. 

67. 

Mandai Akbarabad 


Ditto ditto. 

68. 

Jingur patti... 

• *« 

Ditto ditto. 

69. 

Nor-ud»din-pura 

* . « 

From one Nur-ud-din. 

60. 

Mustafabad ... 

• •• 

From one Muhammad Mustafa. 

61 . 

Jamlapur ... 

... 

This is a portion of mauza Jamlapur, but lies within mnnici- 


pal limits. 


The sanitary condition of the city has been described on the last Sanitary 
Report as fairly good. There are a large number of 

Sanitary condition. i i • i , . 

under-ground drains that are apt to be noisome m the 
hot weather, but every effort is being made to remedy this ; and the city has 
never been afflicted with severe epidemics, and is as healthy as most Indian 
cities. 


The only ancient buildings worthy of notice are the tombs of the founder of 

the city and his son (perfectly plain tombs of the 

Antiquities. , 

usual Musalman type) ; the fine masonry tank and 

tomb of Pahar Khan (Jaujddr of the city in 1580 A.D.), situated on the south 

side of the Benares road ; the large garden, tank, and tomb of Abd-ull6h, 

known as Nawdb Jci-Gkdr Dkvdri, and his palace of Forty Pillars (Chihal 


Satun) now in ruins. In Bishop Heber’s time the last-mentioned building 
was in good repair, and was much admired by him. The handsome gateway 
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still remains in a tolerably perfect condition ; and a fine view over the city 
and river is to be obtained from the summit of a high tower, erected over a 
well from which water used to be raised, to be distributed from the tower 
over the roof of the palace, to keep it cool. The family buildings are now 
in the possession of a descendant of Abd-ulhih, Muhammadi Begam, w^ho 
resides at Patna. There are also the remains of a mud-fort over-looking the 
river, and surmounted by a building formerly used as the dispen.sary. 

There are two native newspapers published in Ghazipur. One is called 
Native newspapers and the Vakaya-i-Akim, the other the Khair-Klnuuh-i- 
societies. Khcdaih ; both appear weekly. There is a branch of 

the Brahma Samaj here, and a literary society composed principally of Bengali 
clerks and pleaders. 

The only manufacture for which Ghazipur city is famous is that of atar 
of roses, and this has been described in Part III. It 

Manufactures and trade. . , , , „ , i j. i • 

IS, however, the seat of a very large through-trade in 
raw sugars and English piece-goods, and is admirably suited as an enti'epSt 
for these articles of commerce. The sugar comes from the districts of 
Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, and Basti, and from the district of Gliuzipur itself. 
The sugar brought into Ghazipur is first bought up by a number of small 
purchasers, named clcilldlo, or brokers, who act as go-betweens for the village 
sugar- refiners and the large merchants of the city. Part of the sugar is 
refined in the city, but the greater portion is forwarded in the condition in 
which it comes- from the villages. The sugar is sent piincipally westwards to 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Kajputana. The piece-goods come from 
Calcutta. The trade is almost entirely in the hands of some wealthy Mar- 
waris. The goods pass through Ghazipur for Isipul and the districts to the 
north. 

The chief imports into the municipality according to the official state- 
ment, with the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as follows; — 
grain (4,0.5,614 mauiids), refined sugar (Rs. 2,24,680), uurefiued sugar (25,72.3 
maunds), gM (2, ."35 maunds), other articles of food (Es. 20,467 , animals for 
slaughter (13,162 head), oil and oilseeds (47,310 maunds), fuel (Rs. 9,106), 
building materials (Rs. 36,081), drugs and spices (Es. 67,405), tobacco 
(Rs. 30,014), European and native cloth (Rs. 31,52,668), and metals 
(Rs. 1,17,554). 

The municipal committee consists at present of o3 members, of w bom 7 hold 
office ex-officio and the remainder by election. The 
chief source of municipal income is octroi. In the year 

16 


Municipality. 
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The civil gtation. 


1881-82 the incidence of gross and net octroi receipts per head of popula- 
tion was 13 anas C pie and 11 anas 6 pie respectively. The total income 
in 1881-82 was Ks. 37,913 (including a balance of Rs. 4,521 from the previous 
year). The total e.vpeuditure in the same year was Rs. 30,515; the chief 
items of which were collection (Rs. 4,(540 j, original works (Rs. 1,430), 
repairs and maintenance of roads (Rs. 5,006', police (Rs. 8,007 >, education 
(Rs. 1,210'), drainage work.s (Rs. 1,210), charitable grants (Rs. 1,251), and 
conservancy (Rs. 3,316). 

The city has no special history apart from the district. It was founded 
in 1330 A. D. by Mas’iid Malik-us-Sadat Ghazi. For 
further particulars the reader is referred to Part III. 

The civil station comprises the old station .situated near the opium factory 

and the public offices, and also the houses lying at some 
The civil Btation. ‘ 

distance on towards the west, within the limits of the 

old cantonments. Ghazipur was finally abandoned as a military station in 
1802, on account, it is said, of its unhealthiness. The barracks have been 
pulled down, and also a large number of the houses within the cantonment 
boundaries. The Ghazipur stud, which had been established in 1816, was 
abolished in 1873, and the lands appertaining to it were made over to the col- 
lector of the district. Part of this land is cultivated by tenants of the muni- 
cipality, but 3,500 bighas have been leased to Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co., as a farm for the cultivation of tobacco, the old stables of the stud 
department being used as curing-rooms. The present civil station covers a 
considerable area of land, and is traversed in all directions by a number of ex- 
cellent roads. It is well wooded, and has fine open expanses of grass here and 
there, which are v*aluable both for their freshness of verdure and for the free 
circulation of air that they ensure. The Ganges runs along the whole of the 
southern front of the station, and adds considerably to its beauty, especially 
in the rains. On the whole, the western end of the civil station is probably 
superior to most Indian stations of the size of Ghazipur in airiness and 
picturesqueness. 

The only remarkable building in the civil station is the Cornwallis monu- 
ment. This is a heavy building, wdth a domed roof supported by twelve Doric 
pillars. The floor is rai.sed some tw'elve feet from the ground, and is of hand- 
some grey marble. In the centre stands a cenotaph of w'hite marble, bearing 


on the south side a medallion-bust of Lord Cornwallis, between the figures of 
a Brahman and a Musalman, and on the north side the figures of a European 
and a native soldier in attitudes of sorrow. This cenotaph is from the chisel 
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of Flaxman. Oq the south side, beneath the medallion, is the following in- 
cription ; — 

Sacred td the Memory of 
CHARLES MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 

Kniglit of the Most Noble Order cf the Garter, 

General in Ilis Majesty’s Array, 

Governor-General and Coniraander-iu-Chief in India, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Uis Srst administrstion. 

Commencing in Sei)tember 1786, and terminating in October 1793, 
rvas nut less distinguished, by the successful operations of war, 
and by the forbearance and mod'Tation with which he dictated the terms of peace, 
than by the just and liberal principles, which marked his internal goverament, 

He regulated tie remuneration of the servants of the State, 
on a scale calculated to ensure the purity of their conduct; 
he laid the foundation of a system of Revenue, 
which, while it limited and defined the claims of Government, 
was intended to confirm hereditary rights to the proprietors, 
and to give security to the cultivators of the soil. 

He framed a system of judicature, 

which restrained within restrict bounds, the power of public functionaries, 
and extended to the population of India, the effectire prottctiou of laws, 
adapted to their usages, and promulgated in their own languages. 

Invited in December 1804, to resume the same important station, 
he did not hesitate, though in advanced ago, to obey the call of his country. 

Luring the short terms of his last administration, 
he w.as occupied in fiaming a pi lu for the pacification of India, 
which having the sanction of his high authority, w.is carried into e'.Foot by his successor. 

He died near this spot, where his remains are di-pi sited, 
on the 5th day of October 1805, in the 67th year of liis age. 

This monument, erected by the British inhabitants of Ca cutta, 
attests their sense of those virtues, 
which will live in the remembrance of grateful millions, 
long after it shad have mouldered in the dust. 

There is an Urdu translation of this on the north side. The whole is 
surmounted by a Maiquis’s coronet on a cushion. Eouud the monun,eut 
runs an iron railing, the bars of which are composed of spear.s and Roman 
swords, while the pillars of the gates are inverted cannon. There i.s no 
statue, as is stated in the Imperial Gazetteer. According to Bishojr Heber, 
the style and execution of the monument are utterly at variance with good 
taste. 

The station possesses a large church of no pretensions to architectural 
beauty, two racket-courts, a club, and a swimming-bath; but the race-course, 
described in Thornton’s Gazetteer as one of the best and most frequented in 
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India, has disappeared. North of the Benares road is an old cemetery disused 
for more tdian sixty years The new cemetery is at the extreme western end 
of the station. Tlie public oflSces, at the eastern end of the station, besides 
those already described, con.sist of the courts of the civil and sessions judge, 
two subordinate judges, the mun»if, the magistrate-collector and his subor- 
dinates. 

Gondaur. — Village in parganah Muhammadabnd, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated 22 miles east of Gliazipur, and 8 miles west of Koranti'idih. Latitude 
25°-40'-56'^ longitude 83°-57'-20". Population (1881J 2,004 (females 992). 
There are no public buildings. 

Hmgotar. — Village in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-27'-2'', longitude 8o°-2l'-l 1" ; 16 miles from Gliazipur and 18^ 
from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 1,670 (females 812). The village is of no 
modern importance ; but there is still partly standing, on an elevated platform 
of stone, a small flat-roofed structure, built of large and richly carved stones, 
which appears to be a temple of immense age. It seems to have been a bard- 
dan on 16 massive square pillars, or clusters of pillars [Oldham’s Memoir, 


I., 25.] 

Jalalabad. — Village in parganah Shadiabad, tahsil Ghazipur; situated 
in latitude 25°-49'-0'’'', longitude 86°-:-7'-30'" ; 20 miles north-west of Gh6zi- 
pur, on the Ghazipur-Azamgarh metalled road. An unmetalled road also 
connects it with Ghazipur. Population (1881) 3,983 (females 1,860). There 
is a police outpost here, and the remains of a fort constructed by Shaikh 
Abd-ullah, who in 1738 A. D. was governor of Ghazipur. 

Karahia- —Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25°-2^'-56’' ; longitude bo'^-dd'-dO^, 16 miles from Ghazipur, and 13 from 
Zamaniah, just off the Zamaniah and Baxar road. Population (1881) 2,039 
(temales 1,079). There is a halkabandi school here. 

Karaildah. — Parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil : is bounded on the north 
by parganah Haveli Ghazipur ; on the north-west by 
Boundaries, area, c. parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari ; and on the west, south, 

and east by the Ganges. It is a wedge-shaped slip of land, with the greatest 
length from south-east to north-west, and is formed by a sharp bend of the 
Ganges, which divides it from Mahaich on the south and south-west, and on 
the east from Zamaniah. 'Ihe total area according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881) was 43'8 .square miles, of which 33'7 were cultivated, 1’4 culti- 
vable, and 8‘ 7 i arren; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
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General aspects. 


quit-rent (inclutling, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was Rs. 51,342 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 55,796. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Hs. 80,630. 
Population (1881) 30,161 (15,401 females). 

The pargauah is fertile. The soil in the north-east portion is generally 
karail ,• in the soutli-west, balua ; in the north-west, 
doras and matiydr. The crops grown are the ordinary 
rain and cold weather varieties with the exception of rice, which is not grown 
at all in the parganah. The road from Chochakpur to Dharambarpur divides 
Karandah into two unequal portions. That lying to the north-east of the road 
is liable to flooding in the rains, and the soil is enriched by alluvial deposits. 
Very fine rahi crops are grown in this portion ; while to the south-west of 
the road, the land produces rain crops only, bdjra being the staple crop. There 
is little irrigation owing to the nature of the soil. There are ito marts of im- 
portance, and no trade or manufactures. The parganah is traversed by two un- 
metalled roads : one from Ghuzipur to Chochakpur in the north-west corner ; 
the other from Chochakpur to Dharambarpur in the extreme south-east corner. 
The latter is a continuation of the Sayyidpur-Chochakpnr road. The only 
fair in the district is held at Chochakpur, in the month of Kartik (October- 
November). It is known as Maui Gosain’s fair, and is attended by about 
10,000 persons. 

The settlement of Karandah was made hy Mr. Neave in 1789-90, and was 
for 10 years. In 1795 it was declared perpetual 

Fiscal history. . -r, > . 

Ihe OMgiiial jama was Rs. 46,299-l-lo. In 1840 it 
was raised to Rs. 47,108-1-15, the increase being due to resumption of rent- 
free tenures. In 1868-69 it was raised to Rs. 51,119-1-9, the increase beinw 
due to assessment of alluvial land. In 1877-78 it was reduced by Rs. 19 owiucr 
to diluvial action of the Ganges. At present (1883) it is Rs. 51,342-1-9, 
the increase being due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

Karandah. — Village in tahsil Ghazipur, the capital of the parganah to 
which it gives its name ; situated 10 miles west-by-south from Ghazipur, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road branching off from the Ghazipur- 
Cbochakpur road. Latitude 25°-29'-15"; longitude 83°-30-'32". Population 
(1881) 1,255 (females 667). The public buildings are a second-class police- 
station and a post-office. 

Karim-ud-duipur . — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tabsil Koranta- 
dib ; situated in latitude 25°-41'-22", longitude 83°-54'-4" ; 22 miles east of 
Ghazipur on the Ghazipur-Rasra second-class road, and 10 miles north of 
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Korant&Ji'h. Population (1881) 3,973 (females 2,042.) There is a weekly bazar 
here. The place is quite unimportant. 

Karon. — Village in parganah Garha, tahsil KorantaJih ; situated in 
latitude 2.5°-42'-44'''', longitude 81°-0'-20" ; 24 miles north-east of Ghazipur, 
and 10) north of Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,898 (females 1,525). 
The police-station, called after the name of the village, is situated a mile to 
the west, on the junction of the Ghazipur-Narhi and Ghazipur-Ballia roads. 
There is a post-office in the village. 

Kasimabad. — Village, known also as Sonbarsa, in parganah Zahurabad, 
tahsil Korantadih ; situated in latitude 25°-47'-10", longitude 83°-42''-56'''; 14 
miles from Ghazipur, and 27 from Korantadih. Population (1881) 947 (females 
480). The public buildings are a first-class police-station and an imperial post- 
office. There is a ruined fort in the village built by Shaikh Abd-ullah, ruler of 
Ghazipur, in 1738 A.D., who named the village after his father [Oldham’s 
Memoir, I.. 90]. The fort is built on an elevated mound to the west of the 
village, surrounded by a moat, now dry. The four corners were defended 
by round towers. Part of one of these is still standing and forms a picturesque 
feature in the land>cape. 

Kazipur Shiraz or Yusufpur.— Town in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil 
Korantadih ; situated in latitude 25°-37'-50", longitude 8.3°-47'-56"' ; 13 
miles from Ghazipur and 14 from Korantadih, a short distance to the 
north of the metalled Glnzipur-Korantadih road. Population (1881)2,415 
(females 1,269). Together with the adjoining village of Muhammadabad, 
it forms a union administered under Act XX. of 1856. The town thouo-h 
small, is neat and has some well-built houses and a brisk little bazar. It is 
the seat of a Musalmiin family, who own considerable landed property in 
the district. 


Khalispur. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-36'-28", longitude 83°-40'-2.5"; 5 miles east of the city of Ghazipur, 
with which it is connected by an unraetalled road. Population (1881) 2,460 
(females 1,219). The river Besu is crossed here by a wooden bridge resting 
on masonry supports. 


Khanpur.— Parganah of tahsil Sayyidpur : is bounded on the north by 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


parganah Deogaon of the Azamgarh district ; on the 
west by parganah Chandwak of the Jaunpur district ; 


on the south by the Gumti, which divides it from the district of Benares; and 


on the east by parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari. The total area according to the 
latest official statement ^1881) was 36'3 square miles, of which 25'2 were 
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cultivated, 0’9 cultivable, and 10'2 barren; the entire area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent. Tije amount of payment to Government, whether 
land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
but not water-rates), was Rs 31,204 ; or, with local rates and cesses 
(excluding patwarih’), Ils. 34,.')92. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators, was Rs. 5.5,504. Population (1881) 22,828 ^11,855 
females) . 

The parganah is fairly fertile. It is watered on the south by the Gumti, 
and on the north by the Gangi. The centre is drain- 

General aspects. it, <■ ■ ■ mi 

ed by lagoons ot no great size or importance. The 
soils as usual are loam, clay, and sand. There is very little of the black soil 
(lairail). The clayey soil is found mostly in the north of the parganah ; the 
other two kinds in the south. The ordinary crops are produced, rice being 
principally grown in the north-west corner. The parganah, which is an out- 
of-the-way one, being at the extreme west of the district, contains no bazars 
of any importance, and there is no trade. An indigo-factory, under European 
management, is situated at Baheri, near the village of Khanpur. The par- 
ganah has only one road, which traverses it from east to west, running from the 
Benares road near Sayyid pur, towards Jaunpur. 

The original assessment of 1197 F. (A.D. 1789-90) was Rs, 30,269-6-0. 


Fiscal history. 


In 1840 A.D. thirteen villages previously revenue-free 
were resumed, with an addition to the revenue of Rs. 


1,436. The total jama thus became Rs. 31,705-6-0. After this a village, pay- 
ing R.S. 501, was transferred to Sayyidpiir-Bhitri, and the jama remained 
Rs. 81,204-6-0. This has continued unaltered np to date. 

Khanpur. --Village in tahsil Sayyidpur, the capital of the parganah to 
•which it gives its name; situated in latituade 25°-33'-18", loiigititude 
83°-9'^-21" ; 32 miles from Ghazipur and 8 from Sayyidpur, with which place 
it is connected by an unraetalled road. Population (1881) 1,566 (females 774). 
There is a police outpost here. 

Korantadih. — The eastern tahsil of the district : is bounded on the south 


and south-east by the Ganges, which divides it from Zamaniah in this district 
and Ghaunsa and Bhojpur in Shahabad; on the east and north-east by parga- 
nahs Ballia, Kopachit, and Lakhnesar ; on the north by parganahs Sikandarpur 
and Bhadaon of the Ballia district ; and on the west by Pachotar and Haveli 
Ghazipur. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
404-6 square miles, of which 302-2 were cultivated, 29-3 cultivable, and 73-1 
barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 404-3 square 
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miles (302-0 cultivated, 29 3 cultivable, 73 0 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,99,434! ; or, with local 
rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’ , Rs. 3,37,042. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,14,087. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 804 inhabited 
villages • of which 421 had less than 200 inhabitants, 22.5 between 200 and 500, 
101 between 500 and 1,000, 41 between 1,000 and 2,000, 10 between 2,000 
and 3 000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 
5 000 inhabitants were Narhi and Bahadurganj. The total population was 
286 0^’-'^ (143,202 females), giving a density of 694 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied' according to religion, there were 258,814 Hindus (129,1 17 females) ; 
27 202 Musalmans (14,083 female.s) ; and G Christians (2 females'. 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its 
four parganabs, Muhammadabad, Garha, Dihina, and Zahurabad. 

Korantadih. — The head-quarters of the Korantadih tahsil ; situated in 
parganah Garhd, in latitude 25°-35'-0", longitude 84°-R'-20" ; 26 miles 
from Ghazipur, with which place it is connected by a metalled road. There is 
no villao-e at all here, and no population, except the Government officials, who 
in 1881 numbered 40 (females 14). Korantadih was till 1873 the seat of a 
branch of the stud department. The tah.sili and munsifi were removed here 
from Muhammadabad in 1876. The public buildings are the tahslli, a tahsili 
school the munsifi, and a first-class police-station, removed here from Kutwa 

in 1882. 

Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 

25°-24'-9''', longitude 83°-41'-30"; 10 miles from Ghazipur, and 5 east of 
Zamaniah. Population (1881) 3,024 (females 1,593). The village is unim- 


portant. 

Mahaich.— Parganah of tahsil Zamftniah ; is bounded on the north by the 
Ganges ; on the west and south by parganabs Barhah, 
Boundaries, area, &c. Barhaul, and Isarwan of the Benares district; and on 
the east by parganah Zamaniah. The greatest length is from east to west. The 
total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 84-6 square miles, 
of which 62'7 were cultivated, 9'7 cultivable, and 12-2 barren; the entire area 
paying Government revenue or quit- rent. The amount of payment to Govern- 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
•water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 62,439 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 70,716. The amount of rent, including 
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local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 1,35,902. Population (1881) 50,983 
(25,542 females). 

The parganah is a fertile plain, with ho remarkable features. The usual 

varieties of loamy, clayey, aud sandy soils are found. 
General aspectis. J j j 

the former to the south, and the latter to the north of 

the parganah. The crops are the usual cold-weather and rain crops. The 

principal bazars are at Dhanapur and Kamalpiir, the former in the north, the 

latter in the south of the parganah. The principal trade is in sugar. An 

unmetalled road runs from Dhanapur to join the metalled road from Zama- 

niah town to Zamaniah railway station. Another road runs along the south 

of the parganah, from Sakaldiha in the Benares district to the unmetalled road 

above mentioned, a few miles before it joins the Zamaniah road. A third road 

runs from Dhanapur to Sakaldiha, and a fourth from Dhanapur to the Ganges 

opposite Chochakpur in parganah Karandah. There i.s a ferry at this point. 

The East Indian Railway runs near the southern boundary of the parganah, 

and two stations, Sakaldiha and Dina, are within ea.sy reach of Dhanapur and 

Kamalpur. A proposal is being entertained for the construction of a road from 

Kam^lpur to Dina. 

The original settlement of Mahaich was made in 1789-90 by Mr. Treves, 

and was for four years. It was subsequently declared 
Fiscal history. mi ^ m, • 

permanent. The assessment was Rs. Gl,499. This 

was subsequently reduced to Rs. 60,498-11-8, the original assessment being 

found too severe. The present jama is Rs. 62,438-13-8. Of this Rs. 1,099 is 

regularly remitted on account of diluvion. There remains a balance of Rs. 

61,339. The increase over Mr. Duncanls assessment is due to settlement of 


Fiscal history. 


alluvial lands and resumed revenue-free grants. 

Mahend. — Village in parganah Muhanimadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; situ- 
ated in latitude 25°-40'^-38", longitude 83°-58'-49" ; 24 miles from Ghazi- 
pur, and 9 miles north of Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,483 (females i, 341). 
Its size constitutes its only claim to notice. 

Mainpur, — Village in parganah Karandah, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 2.5°-30'-4.3'', longitude 83°-31'-29" ; 6 miles west of Ghazipur, 
with which it is connected by an unraetalled road. Population (1881) 3,154 
(females 1,430). There are no public buildings. The village is the head-quarters 
of the Gautam Lunar Rajput clan, who are the principal land-holder, s in par- 
gauah Karandah. 

Mardah. — Village in parganah Pachotar, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 25 k 48 '.(j^''^ longitude 83"-36'-27'' ; 16 miles north of Ghazipur, just off 

17 
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the Gorakhpur road. Population (1881) 2,133 (females 1,025). The public 
buildings are a second-class police-station and a post-office. 

Mirzapur. — Village in parganah Bahariabad, tahsil Sayyidpur ; situated 
n latitude 25°-41'-0", longitude S3°-15'-19'’'' ; 28 miles from Ghazipurand 9| 
from Sayyidpur. Population (1881) 2,028 (females 981). Tlie village is of no 
importance. 

Muhammadabad. — Parg.anah of tahsil Korantadih : is bounded on the east 

„ by parganah Garha ; on the north by Dihma and Za- 

Boimdaries, area, &c. , 

hurabad ; on the west by Pachotar and Haveli Ghazi- 
pur ; and on the south by the Ganges, which divides it on the south-west from 
Zamaniah, and on the south-east from the district of Shahabad. Tlie total 


area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 178‘6 square miles, of 
which 145'4 were cultivated, 8’6 cultivable, and 24 6 barren ; and the area pay- 
ing Government revenue or quit-rent was 178‘3 square miles (145'2 cultivated, 
8‘6 cultivable, and 24'5 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whe- 
ther land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,53,838 ; or, with local rates and cesses 
(excluding patwaris’) , Rs. 1,72,687. The amount of rent, including cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,05,303. Population (1881) 146,938 (74,642 
females). 

The parganah is a fertile plain, sloping gradually to the south-east. It is 
_ . , , , watered by the Slangai, which traverses its entire 

length from west to east. The usual varieties of soil 
are found here. The black soil (karail) lies principally to the east and north, 
the loam to the south, and the clayey and sandy varieties to the west. What 
little barren land there is lies to the west of the parganah. Muhammadabad 
produces the finest rabi crops in the district, the soil being particularly 
adapted for their cultivation, especially in the eastern portion. The rain crops 
are sparingly cultivated. 

The only bazar of importance is that of Yusufpur, which with the adjoin- 


Economic features, 
is collected here, and 


iug village of Muhammadabad, forms a union admi- 
nistered under Act XX. of 1856. Country produce 
sent either westwards to Ghazipur, or eastwards to 


Korantadih, where it is shipped across the river to Baxar, on the East Indian 


Railway. The metalled road from Ghazipur to Korantadih spans the par- 
ganah from west to south-east. From Korantadih the road is continued 


to Ballia, but is unmetalled. An unmetalled road runs from Muhammadabad 


northwards to Kaslmabad in parganah Zahiirabad, and another from Muham- 
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madabad north-eastwards towards Ballia. A branch road leaves the latter of 
these some three miles from Mubammadabad, running to Basra, through 
parganah Zahiirabad. 

Muhammadabad. — Capital of the parganah to which it gives its name ; is 
formed of a cluster of villages, named Bahoranpah, Chak Rashiil Zafarpura, 
Kothia Khanullah, Rasulpi'ir Jamal, Kasha Biila, and Mathia Raj pur. The 
town lies 13 miles east of Ghazipur, and 14 west of Korautadih, a short dis- 
tance north of the metalled road connecting these places. Latitude 25°-3G''-42'' ; 
longitude ;83°-48'’-2". Population (ItSl) 4.720 (females 2,4.51). Together 
with the adjacent village of Yiisufpur, otherwise known as Kazipur Shiraz, it 
forms a union administered under Act XX. of 18.56. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ea. 363 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Ra. 1,562. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs.'69t) and conservancy (Rs 392), amounted to Es. 986. The returns showed 1,348 houses, 
of which 604 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Es. 1-9-11 per house assessed, and 
Be. 0-2-2 per head of population. 

There is one tolerably straight thoroughhire in the town, lined for half its 
length with well-built shops and houses. A comparatively large proportion of 
the people are Musalmans, and the town wears a neat and clean appearance. 
It is not a place of commercial importance, but there is a weekly bazar for the 
convenience of the adjacent villages. The importance of the iilace has 
decreased since 187G, when it ceased to be the head-quarters of the tahsildur 
of Muhammadabad, wLo is now located at Korautadih. The only public 
buildings are a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, a halkabandi 
school, and a good savdi. 

Nandganj. — Village in parganah and tabsil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 2.5°-32'-.30'"', longitude 83'"-27'-1.5"; 12 miles west of Ghazipur, on the 
Benares road. Population (1881) 426 (females 192). The public buildings 
are a second-class police-statiou and a post-office. 

Narhi. — Village in parganah Garha, tali.sll Korautadih ; situated iii lati- 
tude 25°-42''-2'-', longitude 84 -4'-24"; oG miles from Ghazijaur, aud 10 miles 
east of Korautadih, on the unmetalled road to Ballia. By the cen.sus of 1881 
the area was 11.5 acres, with a total population of 5,415^ (2,775 females), giv- 
ing a density of 47 to the acre. Tlie Hindus numbered 5.172 (2,650 females); 
Musalmans, 243 (125 females). The number of inhabited houses -was 799. 
The village is the principal residence of the Bemwar Bhuinhar clan. 

Narayanpur, — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantudih ; 
situated in latitude 25°-34'-S3", longitude 83°-41'-22''' ; two miles west of 

‘ 6,627 in 1872. 
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Korantaclih, on tlie metalled road between Korantadih and Ghazipur. Popu- 
lation (1881) 4,326 (females 2,376). There are no public buildings and the 
size of the village constitutes its only modern claim to importance. The place 
has, however, some arclneological interest. Dr. Oldham [d/emoir, I., 3/)) 
identifies it as the site of the temple of Naniyana Deva, visited by Hwen 
Thsang in the early part of the seventh century. Sculptures and coins have 
been found here. 

Nari Pachdeora. — Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur ; situated in 
latitude 25°-30'-16", longitude 83°-24'-57" ; 16 miles from Ghazipur and 9 
from Sayyidpur, on the unmetalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,098 (females 1,043). There is a halkabandi school here. 

Nauli (or Nawal). — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-29'-35", longitude 83°-45'-15'^ ; 9 miles from Ghazipur and 10 
from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 5,055 (females 2,610). There is a par- 
ganah school here. 

Nonahra. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih; 
situated in latitude 25°-39'-38", longitude 83°-41'-56"; 8 miles from Ghazipur, 
and 23 from Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,205). There is 
an imperial post-office here. 

Pachokhar. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-26'-5U", longitude 83°-40‘'-27" ; 10 miles south of Ghazipur and G 
east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 3,207 (females 1,620). There is a 
halkabandi school here. 

Pachotar. — Parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil: is bounded on'the north by 

the river Bhainsahi, which divides it from parganah 
Boundaries, area, &c. ro 

Muhammadabad of the Azamgarh district; on the east 

by parganahs Zahrirabad and Muhammadabad of the Korantadih tahsil; on 

the south by parganah Haveli Ghazipur ; and on the west by parganah 

Shadiabad. In shape it is an irregular oblong with its greatest length 

from north to south. The total area according to the latest official 

statement (1881) was 121*7 square miles, of which 64'8 were cultivated, 

25 6 cultivable, and 31 "3 barren ; the entire area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 

land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 

but not water-rates), was Es. 72,120 ; or, with local rates and cesses 

(excluding patwaris’), Rs. 80,618. The amount of rent, including local 

cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,73,400. Population (1881) 70,140 

(33,624 females). 
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The parganah may be described as fairly fertile, sloping gently to the 

south-east. It has no remarkable natural features. 

General aspects. . . » 

ihe usual varieties of soils are scattered over it and 

do not lie in well-defined tracts. The crops are the ordinary cold-weather and 
rain crops. Rice is largely cultivated towards the north of the parganah, 
which lies low. There are no marts or trade of importance, except that in 
sajji, produced from the tisar plains, which occupy a large proportion of the 
total area. The metalled road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur traverses the 
parganah from south to north. The branch to Azamgarli leaves the Gorakh- 
pur road in the parganah. An unmetalled road from Ghazipur to Alau in the 
Azamgarh district also runs parallel to the Gorakhpur road. Another unme- 
talled road traverses the centre of the parganah from west to east. 

The original settlement of Pachotar was made by Mr. Treves in 1789-90, 
and was for four years. It ivas subsequently declared 

Fiscal history. 

perpetual. The assessment in 1795 was Rs. 69,812-8-1. 
In 1840 it was raised to Rs. 72,287-4-7, the increase being due to resumption 
of revenue-free states. In 1869 it fell to Rs. 72,120-0-8, Rs. 1G7-4 being 
remitted for land taken up by Government for making roads. The assessment 
has remained unchanged since then. 

Pahladpur. — Village in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-26'-22", longitude 83°-29'-30" ; 14 miles from Ghazipur, and 10 
miles from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 343 (females 176). The village is 
of no modern importance, but a remarkable monolith pillar of red sandstone, 
about 30 feet high and two feet thick, was found here, and removed, by order 
of Mr. Thomason, to the Government College at Benares, where it now stands 
(vide supra p. 54). 

Parsa. — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; situated 
in latitude 25°-39 -34''', longitude 83°-49'-46"; 16 miles from Ghazipur, and 
8 from Korantadih, on the metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,477_ (females 1,264). There are no public buildings. 

Pipra kalan.— Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korantadih; situated in 
latitude 25°-39'-30", longitude 84°-2'-57"; 34 miles from Ghazipur, and 5^ 
from Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,269 (females 1,154). Its size consti- 
tutes its only claim to notice. 

Rajapur — Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated 8 miles east of Ghazipur, and 20 west of Korantadih. Latitude 
25°-40'-33" ; longitude 83°-51'-31"’. Population (1881) 2,610 (females 1,377). 
There are no public buildings. 
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Reotipur. —Village in parganali and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-32'-l6", longitude 83°-4.>'-lD'^ ; 8 miles south-east from Ghazipur, 
and 12 miles north-cast from Zamaniah. By the census of 1881 the area 
was 149 acres, with a total population of 10,297’^ (5,427 females), giving a 
density of C9 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 9,720 (.5,158 females) ; 
Musalmans, 577 (269 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,663. 
The following is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 
males — 

(XV) Pack carriers, 51 : (XVI) boatowners and boatmen, 68 : (XVIII) landholders, 1,373; 
cultivators and tenants, 236 ; agricultural labourers, 6.59 : (XXIX) manuf icturers and sellers 
o£ blankets, 64; weavers, 82 ; barbers, 42; (XXX) grain parchers, 8^; (XXXII) manufacturers 
of oil, 67 : (XXXIII) blacksmiths, 54 ; (XXXIV) general labourers, 86. 

The village belongs to the powerful clan of Sakarwar-Bhiiinhars, owners 
of the large Sherpnr-Reotipur taluka. The village site is artificially raised, 
as the surrounding country is liable to inundation. The houses are all mud- 
built, and the village is purely an agricultural one. It is remarkable solely 
for its population. There is a tabsUi school here. 

Sabna kalan. — Village in parganab Karandah, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated 
in latitude 25°-30'-52", longitude 83°-28'-4" ; 10 miles west of Ghazipur. 
Population (1881) 2,123 (females 1,088). There are no public buildings. 

Sadat. — Town in parganab and tahsil Sayyidpur-Bhitari ; situated in 
latitude 25°-40'-12", longitude 83°-20'-40" ; 28 miles north-west of Ghazipur, 
and lOJ north of Sayyidpur, connected with both by unmetalled roads. 
Population (1881) 3,951 (females 2,002). The principal feature of the town 
is its trade in grain. There is a second-class police-station here, and a post- 
oflSce. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under 
Act XX. of 1856 : — ■ 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, togetiier with a balance of Rs. 216 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 822. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 287) and conservancy (Ks. 343), amounted to Kb. 630. The returns showed 729 houses, of 
which 455 were assessed vvith the tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-5-1 per house assessed, and 
Rs. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

Sauram. — Village in parganab and tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in latitude 
25°-3l'-20", longitude 83°-27'^-42''' ; 10 miles west from Ghazipur. Popula- 
tion (1881) 2,022 (females 1,074). There are no public buildings and the place 
is utterly unimportant. 

Sayyidpur. — The western tahsil of the district ; is bounded on the east 
and north-east by parganahs Karandah, Hav'eli Ghazipur, and Sbadiabad of 
the sadr tahsil ; on the north and north-west by Belhabans and Deogaon of 

] 9,323 la 1872. > Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census retnras. 
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the Azamgai’h district ; on the west hy Chandwak of the Jannpur district ; 
and on the south-west and south by the Gunrti and the Ganges, which divide 
it from parganahs Katehar and Barah of Benares and AJahaich of this dis- 
trict. The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
249’1 square miles, of which loO’o were cultivated, G‘7 cultivable, and 
91‘9 barren ; the entire area paying Govermneiit revenue or quit-rent. 
The amount of payment to Government, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Ks. 2,2G,161 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaiis’), Rs. 2,47,257. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Rs. 3,93,411. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 554 inhabited 
villages ; of which 295 had less than 200 inhabitants, 153 between 200 and 
500, 77 between 5G0 and 1,000, 25 between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 between 2,000 
and 3,000, and one (Sayyidpur) between 3,000 and 5,000. The total 
population w'as 169,720 (84,117 females), giving a density of 668 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there ivere 157,178 Hindus 
(77,683 females); 12,529 Musalmdns (G,42G females) ; and 13 Christians 
(8 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the article on its three 
parganahs — Sayyidpur- Bhitari, Bahariabad, and Khaopur. 

Sayyidpur (or Sayyidpur-Bhitari).— Parganah of the tahsil of the same 
name : is bounded on the east by parganahs Karan- 
dah and Haveli Ghazipur ; on the north-east by 
parganah Shadiabad ; on the north-west by parganah Bahariabad ; on the 
west by parganah Khanpur ; and on the south by the Ganges, which divides 
it from the district of Benares. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 155'9 square miles, of which 95T were cultivated, 4'1 
cultivable, and 56'7 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where' such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 1,52,858 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), 
Rs. 1,65,785. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 2,70,445. Population (1881) 109,805 (54,472 females). 

The parganah may be described as a fairly fertile plain, watered by the 
river Gangi, which traverse.s its entire length from 
west to east. In the northern part there are some 
lagoons, of no great size, Avhich, however, are available for irrigation. The 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Physical features. 
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Roads. 


soils are loamy {Joras), sandy (here called balsundar), clayey (niatiydr), and 
the black soil {hirail). Matiydf and harail are found chiefly to the north 
of the parganah, and doras and balsundar to the south. The area of land 
that can produce two crops in the year is said to be small. Eice is principally 
grown in the west and north, and in the south-east corner, A large proportion 
of the land returned as barren probably produces reh, from which sajji is largely 
manufactured. 

The principal marts are at Sayyidpur and Sadat. The trade of the 
former is considerable. It is advantageously situated 
on the main road to Benares, and also near the junc- 
tion of the Gumti and the Ganges. The principal trade is in grain and sajji, 
which is shipped here for river-transit to Calcutta. Both Sayyidpur and 
Sadat are important enough to be administered under Act XX. of 1856, 
There are no manufactures of any note. 

The parganah is spanned from east to west by the metalled road from 
Ghazipur to Benares. The northern portion of the 
parganah is traversed by the un metalled roads to Baha- 
riabad, Sadat, and Shadiabad via Bhitari. A short unmetalled road connects 
Bhitari with Deokali, on the Ghazipur-Benares road. The southern portion is 
traversed by an uumetalled road from Sayyidpur to Dharambarpur in parganah 
Karandah. 

Sayyidpur Bhitari was at the permanent settlement held by Babu Austin 

Siuh as a jayir. Ausan Sinh was for years the chief 
Fiscal historj. . . „ i i ^ , • 

minister ot Balwant bmh ; and on his death it was 

chiefly through the judicious measures adopted by Ausan Sinh that the succes- 
sion was secured for Chait Sinh. He subsequently offended ChaiS Siuh, and 
was obliged to fly for his life. He was taken under the protection and pat- 
ronage of Warren Hastings, and sent back to Benares in 1777 or 1778, and 
the parganah of Sayyidpur- Bhitari was procured for him from the raja by the 
Eesident, Mr. Thomas Graham. He was allowed Rs. 50,000 as a jdyir, 
Rs. ,000 for expenses of collection, and paid Es. 20,724-11-0 as the revenue 
of the parganah. 

At the time of the detailed village settlement of the province in 1789-90, 
the village zamindars of Sayyidpur- Bhitari, as of the other jdgirs, were excluded 
from the settlement operations. After the establishment of district courts 
presided over by European officers, in 1795, they refused any longer to liqui- 
date the demands of the jagirdar, and appealed for protection to the judge 
of Ghazipur, who warmly espoused their cause. A lengthy controversy took 
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place between Mr. Jacob Rider, the Ghazipur judge, and Mr. Eoutledge, the 
acting collector of Benares. Mr. Rider repeated, and expressed his belief in 
the truth of, the assertions of the village zamindars, that they had long been 
subject to exactions and oppression, and that by the intrigues of the native 
ministering officers of the Resident’s court they had been unable to obtain a 
fair hearing, or even access to the Resident. He argued that the method of 
levying rents in kind, as practised by the jagirdar, had been declared illegal in 
Regulation II. of 1795. The collector referred tlie case, through the Revenue 
Board, to the Governor-General in Council, who declared that the village 
zamindars were not entitled to zaniindari ijattas. 

Mr. Jacob Rider, the Ghazipur judge, was .soon afterwards removed from 
bis appointment by Government on account of his constant official disputes 
with the collector of Benares. The district judgeship of Ghazipur was abo- 
lished, and the village zamindars, worsted in their contest, were obliged to 
submit to the authority of the jagirdar. 

Ausan Sinh died in 1800, and was succeeded by his son Sheonarain Sink, 
who was of much help to the Benares authorities in suppressing the formid- 
able Hindu and Muhammadan riots of 1811. Sheonarain pursued a steady 
and relentless policy of exaction, extortion, and expulsion of the owners of the 
soil from their lands. 

In 1818 Ghazipur was formed into a collectorate. The first collector, Mr. 
R. Barlow, soon after his appointment, came into collision with Babu Sheo- 
narain about resumption of salt duties in the jdgir and control of the parga- 
nah kanungos. Enquiries v.'ere made as to the origin of the jdjCr and “ as to 
the principles on which the jagirdar could justify bis e.xtensivo usurpation and 
subversion of private rights,” which awoke iu the minds of the Sayyidpur 
zamindars hopes of having the inheritance of their fathers restored to them. 
Petitions were presented to the collector by the whole mass of the population 
complaining of the exaction of the jagirdar, and a number of petitions were 
presented to the Governor-General, some of which stated, in a most lucid and 
convincing manner, the true limitations of the power of Government iu the 
bestowals of jdyirs — namely, that the Government can with justice alienate its 
own rights, but not the rights of the owners of the soils. 

Investigations as to the perpetuity of the jagir of Ausan Sinh were held 
by the collector of Ghazipur under Regulation II. of 1819, and it was pro- 
nounced by him to have been one for life only, not conferring on his family 
any hereditable or transferable tenure in the parganah. This decision w'as, 
on appeal, upheld by Sir Edward Colebrook, then commissioner of Behar and 

18 
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Benares, •who, however, recommended Government that Babu Sheonarain Siiih 
should for life be maintained in possession of the parganah. 

The government of Lord Amherst decided in 1828 that a detailed village 
settlement should at once be made with the village zamindars, but offered the 
jagirdar for life an allowance of one-half the revenue to be assessed on the 
parganah. Babu Sheonarain refused to acquiesce in this arrangement, and 
instituted proceedings in the civil courts to set aside the decision of the revenue 
authorities. At this time Lord William Bentinck succeeded Lord Amherst, 
and in government resolution of 29th June, 1830, the revenue authorities were 
“ authorized to conclude a settlement with Sheonarain Sinh for the parganah 
on his agreeing to pay a jama reduced 25 per cent, below the assessment 
which would otherwise have been fixed. In other tvords, the Government 
propose to relinquish to him one-fourth of the net jama of the parganah.” 
Sheonarain died before he had finally accepted this ofler, and was succeeded by 
his son Harnarain. In 1831 a compromise was effected, and the final govern- 
ment order of ll-th February, 1831, states: “ Harnarain, his next heir, must 
he considered in the light of a zamiudar of the entire parganah, paying a 
miikarran jama to Government without the intervention of a tahsildar.” The 
Government of the North-Western Province.s, by their order of lOth October, 
1837, allowed the mukarraridur, as he -n-as called, one-fourth of the net 
collections. 

The settlement operations were commenced, under the directions of the 
Gorakhpur Commissioner, Mr. R. M. Bird, by Mr. (now Sir Henry) Lushington. 
On the 16th November, 1832, Mr. Lushington reported the conclusion of the 
summary settlement of the parganah. In one hundred and sixty mahiils, 
containing nearly 600 villages, the village zamindars established proprietary 
rights. The revenue assessed upon them was Rs. 1,28,900. Twelve mahals, 
of which the gross revenue was Rs. 22,840, were settled with the former 
jagirdar at a reduced revenue of Rs. 17,130. The total amount of the annual 
pension secured to the ex-jagirdar by government order No. 494 of 19th Octo- 
ber, 1837, after deducting the charges of collection, was Rs. 30,612-8-0 for 
the villages settled with the zamindars, and Rs. 5,710 for the villages settled 
with him, in all Rs. 36,322-8-0. The settlement was declared perpetual by 
order of the Governor-General in 1839. 

Harnarain was succeeded by his son Deonarain Sinh, who, on account of 
distinguished services in the Mutiny, was made a raja and a Knight Comman- 
der of the Star of India. A further perpetual and hereditable grant of 
Rs. 2o,000 per annum, from the revenues of Sayyidpur-Bhitari, was bestowed on 
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him by government order of 24th October, 1859. He died in 1870, and was 
succeeded by his son, the, present raja, Sambhu Nara 3 ’an Sinb. 

The revenue assessed on the parganah in 1840 amounted to Rs. 1,51,800. 
In the present j’ear it amounts to Rs. 1,53,115. The increase is stated to be 
due to resumption of revenue-free grants. 

Sayyidpur. — Towm in parganah Sayyidpur-Ehitari, the head-quarters of 
the tahsU to which it gives its name ; situated in latitude 25°-32'-0", 
longitude 83°-15'-4G‘^ ; 24 miles west of Ghazipur on the Gbazipur-Benares 
road. Population (1881) 2,905 (females 1,378). The town itself and 
its suburbs — Araziganj, Tarania, Zoharg.ar.j, Baderpur, Ramtawaka, Maddri- 
pur, and Makhdum Chak — form a union administered under Act XX. 
of 1856. 

During 185]. 82, the house-ta.x thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 365, from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,671. The expenditure, which was on 
police (lis 636) and conservancy (Rs. 392), amounted to Rs. 1,028. The returns showed 
Rs. 1,013 houses, of which 776 were .assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 1-10-10 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. 

There is a first-class police-station here, an imperial post-office, a dispen- 
sary, a tabsili school, and a distillery. The town, which dies between the main 
road and the Gauges, is traversed by one long metalled road, continued in a curve 
of half a mile in length till it joins the Benares road west of the town. It is 
crossed by another metalled road, wdiich forms the principal bazar. Sayyidpur 
is only a short distance from the confluence of the Gumti and the Ganges, and 
is the seat of a fairly large trade in oilseeds, tobacco, cotton, hides, and 
sajji. 

The archmological remains at and near Sayv'idpur are of very great inter- 
est and importance. They have already been noticed in Part HI. under the 
head ‘ Archmology.’ Dr. Oldham [d/emoi?-, I,, 38] identifies the country 
round Say 3 ddpur as having been the site of a very ancient city, the capital of 
the “ Kingdom of the Lord of Battles,” visited by tlie Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Tbsang in tiie seventh century. The following is the account given h 3 ’ Hwen 
Thsaug of his visit (Oldham, I., 33) ; — 

“Leaving this country (Varanasi or Benares), he followed the course of the Ganges ; and 
after having made about thr'’e hundred li to the east, he arrived (J.e., Hwen Thsang) at the 
kingdom called Tcheti-ichou-lwue, or, the ‘ Kingdom of the Lord of Battles’ ( Yodha pati pouru ?) 

Kingdom of 'f che/i-7 choti. 

(Yodha pati poura.) 

“ This kingdom has a circuit of about two thousand li. The capital, which is near the 
Ganges, is about ten h in circumference. The people are rich and happy ; the towns and 
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villages are very numerous. The soil is rich ami fertile ; the grain- crops are sown and cut at 
regular seasons. The climate is agreeable and temperate ; morals are pure and honest ; but 
the men are of a fierce disposition, and believe at the same time in heresy and the truth. 
There are a dozen monasteries ; they contain nearly a thousand monks, who all follow the 
doctrine of the lowest means of advancement. There are twenty temples of the gods, which 
the heretics promiscuously frequent. 

“ To the north-west of the capital is a monastery, in the centre of which stands a stupa 
■which w'.as built by King Asoka. tVe read in the Memoir on India : ‘ In this stupa there is a 
measure full of the relics of Tathagata. Formerly, the Honorable of the Age (that is, Sakya 
llunil dwelt in this monastery, and there for seven d.iys by favour of the gods explained the 
excellent la'w.’ ” 

Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I., 38, note] considers it not improbable that tbe 
“ Kingdom of the Lord of Battles,” was the j(t(jir assigned to the commander- 
in-chief of the army of Sitadltya, nija of Ujain, who overthrew the Gupta 
dynasty. 

Seorai. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25°-2G'-26", longitude 83°-47'-10'' ; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and the 
same distance east of Zamiiniah. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,038). 
The East Indian Railway passes through the village. It is of no impor- 
tance. 

Shadiabad. — The largest parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil : is bordered 

on the north by parganabs Belhabuns and Cbiriakot of 
Boundaries, area, &c. , . 

tbe Azamgarb district ; on the east by parganah 

Pachotar ; on tbe south by parganah Ghazipur ; and on the west by 
parganahs Sayyidpur and Babariabad. The total area according to the 
latest official statement (1881) was 179'5 square miles, of which 102'3 
■were cultivated, 36'6 cultivable, and 40 6 barren ; the entire area paying 
Government revenue or cpiit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but pot water-rates), was Rs. 1,08,0.58 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwdris), Rs. 1,21,502. The amount of rent, including 
Ipcal cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 2,72,290. Population (1881) 118,499 
(33,624 females). 

The parganah is traversed from north-west to south-east by tbe Mangai 

, and the Besu. The former of these enters tbe par- 

physical features. ^ 

ganah at the north-west corner, and leaves it at the 
point where the boundary of parganabs Shadiabad, Pachotar, and Ghazipur 
meet, after a course of 18 miles. Tbe Besu, which runs almost parallel to the 
Mangai, enters the parganah on the western boundary and leaves it at the south- 
eastern corner. It receives the Udanti, an important tributary, at Hurmuzpur, 
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a sliort destance to the west of the town of Sluuliabad. There are the 
ordinary varieties of soil, principally doras and maiiydr, scattered about tlie 
parganah ; they do not lie in well-defined tracts. A large proportion of the 
area, nearly one-fourth, is barren ; most of this is usar land, producing reh, 
from which, as has been already described, sajji is largely manufactured, 
but not to such an extent as in Pachotar. The parganah produces the ordinary 
rain and cold-weather crops. Rice is found principally towards the noithern 
boundary. 

The principal bazars are at Shadiabad and Jalalabad. The latter is situ- 
ated on the extreme north-eastern corner of the par- 
Economic feature . ganah. Their trade is of no great importance. The 

parganah is traversed from south to north by an unmetalled road running from 
Ghazipur to Jalalabad ; by an uumetalled road from Ghazipur to Shadiabad, 
continued westward to the Bahariabad parganah ; by a road running east 
from Shadiabad to the Pachotar parganah ; and by a portion of the Gha- 
zipur-Azamgarh metalled road, which traverses the north-eastern corner of the 
parganah. 

The settlement tvas originally made by Mr. Treves in 1789, and was for 
four years. This was declared perpetual in 1795A.D. 
The original y'awa was Rs. 1,00,008-0-9. In 1840 this 
was raised to Rs. 1,07,928-9-0. This was due to resumption of revenue-free 
estates. In 18G9 it was again raised to Rs. 1,08,057-13-0. This has remained 
unchanged to the present year (1883.) 

The parganah derives its name from Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik 
Mardi'm, brother of Malik Bahir, who first conquered 
the parganah. The tombs of Malik Mardan and of 
Sadi, in the chief village of the parganah, are much venerated. The principal 
land-owning families are Rajputs of the Dikshit and Kakan tribes. The former 
are a branch of the Pachtorias of parganah Pachotar. The latter are a numer- 
ous body, and fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the permanent 
settlement. They state that fifteen generations ago the founder of the clan, 
Eatn Eai, came from Mhowaldamau in the Fyzabad district, expelled the 
Ehars, and took possession of the country they now hold. Their head-quarters 
are in tappa Bassar. 

Shadiabad. — Village in the Ghazipur tahsil, the capital of the parganah 
to which it gives its name ; situated in latitude 2o‘^-i0'-o'2", longitude 
83‘’-25'-00" ; 14 miles norlh-w'est of Ghazipur, with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 1,108 (females 564). It is 


Fiscal history. 


General history. 
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formed from the junction of two villages, Kasha Koeri and Kasha Dayal. 
The public buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office. The 
name, originally Sadiabad, is derived from Sadi, the servant of Malik 
Mardan, brother of Malik Bahri, who first conquered the parganah. The 
tombs of Malik Mardan and Sadi are still venerated. That of Malik 
Mardan is said by Dr. Oldham [^Memoir, I., 39] to be really a very singular 
ancient Hindu building, transformed by the addition of five domes into a 
Muhammadan one. 

Shekhanpur. — Village in parganah Zahurabad, tahsil Korantadih ; situ- 
ated in latitude 25°-44'-24", longitude S3°-42'-37'’'' ; 12 miles north-east of 
Ghazipur on the Kasimabad road, and 24 miles from Korantadih. Population 
(1881) 570 (females 302). Dr. Oldham \_iIeinoir, I., 26] found here a small 
but finely-carved stone head, and an extensive brick building now buried 
beneath earth and dibvis. 

Sherpur. — Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated on a large 
island in the Ganges, 10 miles south-east of Ghazipur, and 17 from Zamaniah. 
Latitude 25°-34'-G"; longitude 83'’-50'^-20". By the census of 1881, the area 
was 226 acres, with a total population of 9,080' (4,354 females), giving a densi- 
ty of 39 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 8,756 (4,225 females) ; Musalmans 
274 (129 female.s). The number of inhabited houses was 1,787. Though shown 
in the census papers as one village, Sherpur really consists of two parts, the 
greater and the less {kaldn and khurd) and three outlying villages, all passing 
under the name of Sherpur. It belongs to a clan of Sakarwar Bhiiinhars, and 
forms part of the Sherpur-Reoti'pur taluka. There is a halkabandi school here. 
The village is purely agricultural. 

Sikhari. — Village in parganah Sbadiabad, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 25°-44'-00''', longitude 83°-29'-01" ; 14 miles from Ghazipur on the 
unmetalled road to Jalalabad. Population (1881) 2,099 (females 1,019). 
There is a halkabandi school here. 

Sohaon. — Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korantadih ; situated in lati- 
tude 25°-38''-18", longitude 84°-2'-34'^ ; 28 miles from Ghazipur, and 4 from 
Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,403 (females 1,261). 

Sohwal, — Village in parganah and tahsil Zanvaniah ; situated on the Gha- 
zipur-Gahmar road, 4 miles from Ghazipur, and 9| from Zamaniah. Lati- 
tude 25°-33'-24" ; longitude 83°-41'-3". Population (1851) 3,934 (females 
2,125). There is a halkabandi .school here, but the village is of no importance 
and is purely agricultural. 


» 7,968 in 1873. 
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Tari. — Village in parganali and talisil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
2o°-34'-G", longitude 83°-38'-56"; two miles from Ghazipur and 9 miles from 
Zamaniah. Population (1881) 1481 (females 791). The terminus of the 
branch line of rail from Diklarnagar to Tari ghat i.s situated in this village, 
and the Tari ghat station is the nearest point on the railway for the districts 
of Ghazipur, Azamgarh, and Gorakhpur. 

Usia. — Village in parganali and tahsil Zamaniah situated in latitude 
25°-2o'-42", longitude 83-®44'-58''' ; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and 9^ miles 
east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 5,439 (2,835 females). The village is 
purely agricultural, and remarkable only for its size. There is a halkabandi 
school here. 

Zahurabad. — Parganah of tahsil Korantaclih : is bounded on the east 

by parganah Dihma ; on the north -east and north by 
Boundaries, area, &c. ^ i o • i i i 1 1 • , • . 

Lakhnesar and bikandarjuir ot the Pallia district; 

on the west by Pachotar ; and on the south hy Muhammadabad. The total 
area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 156T square miles, 
of which 95'5 were cultivated, 18 9 cultivable, and 41-7 barren; the entire 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether laud-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such e.vists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Us. 97,021 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 1,08,641. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid hy cultivators was Rs. 2,0 >,173. Population (1881) 90,325 (43,470 
females). 

The parganah is watered by tbe river Sarju, which, entering it at the 
north-west corner, runs east for five miles, and then, 

Bliysicil features. 

turning to the south-east, cuts across the parganah, 
dividing it into two unequal portions. Lagoons of some size in the south- 
east mark the drainage line. The parganah is fairly fertile. Loam and clay 
soils are found, principally in the south. Towards the north, the soil is more 
adapted for the cultivation of rice, which, liowever, is largely grown all over 
Zahurabad, and may be called its staple crop. 

The important mart of Bahadurganj is situated in the north-west corner, 
at the junction of the Bhainsahi and the Sarju. Goods 

Economic features. 

are largely conveyed from Bahadurganj to Basra by 
river as far as Pardbanpur, and thence by road. The second-class road from 
Ghazipur to Rasta traverses this parganah from south-west to north-east, cross- 
ing the Sarju by a bridge of boats at Sidhiigarli. A branch runs from Sidha- 
garh to Sikandarpur in the Azamgarh district, and from tliis branch another 
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short road runs south-east to Rasra. TJnmetalled roads run from K&simahad, 
north to Bahadurganj, and south to Muhammadabad. Another road crosses 
the centre of the pargauah^ running from Rasra to join the Muhammadabad- 
Ballia road. 


The settlement of 2iahurabad was originally made by Mr. Treves, Mr. 


Fiscal history. 


Duncan’s junior assistant, and was for four years. It 
was subsequently declared permanent. The original 


assessment amounted to Rs. 93,204-6-3. In 1840 it was increased to 


Rs. 97,435-9-9. The increase was due to resumption of revenue-free estates. 
The present jama is Rs. 97,020-9-9. 

Zamaniah. — The southern tahsil of the district : is bounded on the north 


and east by the Ganges ; on the south and south-east by the Karninasa, which 
divides it from the district of Shahabad ; and on the south and south-west by 
parganahs Narwan, Barhaul, and Barah of Benares. The total area according 
to the latest official statement (18811 was 37S’6 square inile.s, of which 289'9 
were cultivated, 21'9 cultivable, and 66'8 barren ; the entire area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,41,283 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwaris’), R-s. 2,76,965. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,06,350. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 834 inhabited vil- 
lages ; of which 113 had less than 200 inhabitants, 93 between 200 and 500, 
73 between 5U0 and 1,000, 36 between 1,000 and 2,000, 8 between 2,000 and 
8,000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Zamaniah, Reotipur, Sherpur, Gahmar, Usia, Barah, and 
Nawal (Nauli). The total population was 225,949 (116,006 females), giving 
a density of 591 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 198,002 Hindus (101,114 females) ; 27,703 Musalmans (14,772 females); 
and 244 Christians (120 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its two 
parganabs, Zamaniah and Mahaich. 

Zamaniah. — Parganah of the tahsil of the same name : is bounded on the 
west by parganah Mahaich and the Ganges ; on the 

BounitarieB, area, &c. 

north and east by the same river ; and on the south 
by the Karmnasa. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 294’0 square miles, of which 227'2 were cultivated, 12-2 cultivable, 
and 54'6 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
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Physical features. 


The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Us. l,7b,S44 ; or, with local rates and ces-es excluding; pat u ai i^’ ,, Rs. 2,06 249. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid iiy cultivators was Its. 3,70,448. 
Population (1881) 174,966 (90 461 females), 

The parg.mah may be divided into two tracts, the ujdand, forming of course 
the main proportion of the aiea, and the low hind tract. 
The latter, especially that in the eastern side of the 
parganah, is singula rl}' fei tile and produces veiy fine spi iog crops. The up- 
land tract contains the usual varieties of soils. Kaia l is found principally 
in the east and nortli-east. llice is largely crown iti the southern portion 
of the parganali. The general excellence of the .sod is attested by the fact 
that more poppy is cultivated in this parganah than in any other of the dis- 
trict. At the same time tlie parganalt is more liable to suffer fi om want of 
rain than other parganahs, owinu to the depth at which w'ater is found, and 
the consequent paucity of good wells. The parganah is well wooded and 
picturesque. There are the remains of a forest in the north-east corner, near 
the village of Sohwal, and two lagoons in the centre of the parganah of 
some size. 

The parganah is singularly favoured in the matter of communications. 

The East Indian Railway traverses it from west to 
east for a distance of 24 miles; in this length there 
are three stations, at Zamaniah ;Barwin), E>ildarnagar, and Gahmar. A branch 
line run-s from Dilddrnagar to Tiiri ghat, opposite Gh izipur. A metalled road 
runs from opposite Ghdzipur to Zamaniah and on across the railway to 
join the Grand Trunk Koad in the Slniliabad district. An unmetalled road 
runs from Tari ghat to Gahmar, and another from Zamaniali to Barah, vid 
Dildarnagar and Gahmar. There are two roads of less impurtance crossing 
the paiganali from north-east to south-west, and one from Tari ghat to 
Dildarnagar. 

The important town of Zamaniah is the seat of considerable trade. This 
is described in the article on the town of Zamaniah. 
Other important bazars are Gahmar, widch has a 
population of over 10,000, and Dildarnagar. At Gahmar there is a large and 
flourishing indigo factory under Evfopean management. 

The original settlement of Zamaniah -was made in 1789-99 by Mr. Neaves, 
and was for four years. It was subsequently declared 
permanent, The assessment was found to be too severe 
19 


Communications. 


Marts. 


Fiscal history. 
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and had to be revised. The original jama appears to have been Rs. 1,71,826. 
This was reduced to Rs. 1,68,2 o-T-O. The present revenue demand is 
Es. 1,78,811- 1-3-3 Of this Rs. 790 are regularly remitted on account of 
diluvion. Tiie increase in the present revenue-demand over Mr. Duncan’s 
assessment is due to resumption of revenue-free estates and assessment of 
alluvial lands. 

ZamB-niah. — Town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name; lies in 
latitude and longitude 83'=’-o.5'.50'''. It is situated on fhe right 

bank of the Ganges, 2 miles north-east from the railway station (/jimaniah) 
on the East Indian Railway, and 10 miles from Ghtizipur, with which it is 
connected by a metalled road, running south (across the railway) through the 
Shah ibad district to the Grand Tiunk Road. Since the opening of the railway 
from Tari ghat to Dildarnagar, this road has ceased to be of much importance 
for thi.s district, and the portion lying between Ghazipur and Zamaniah will 
no longer be kept up as a first-class road. By the census of 1881 the area of 
the town site was 131 acres, with a total population of .5,116 (2,843 females), 
giving a density of 33 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 1,987 (1,054 
females); Mu.salumus, .3,129 (1,789 females). The number of inhabited houses 
■was 880. The public buildings are a tahsili, a first-class police-station, and a 
halkabandi school. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxa- 
tion under Act XX. of l856. 

During 1881-82 the house-ta«: thereby impose.!, together with a balance of Bs. 131 from 
the preceding year, gave a total iticome of Rs 1,462. The e.xpenditnre, which was on police 
(Rs. 751), and conservancy (Ks. 405), amounted to Rs. I,i56. The returns showed l,3lo 
houses, of which 962 were assessed with the tax , the incidence being Ks. 1-5-8 per house 
•Bsesseil, and Ue. O-4-o per head of population. 

Before the opening of the branch line of rail from Tari ghat to Dildar- 
nagar, the station of Zamaniah was the nearest point on the East Indian 
EaUway for the districts of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, and Zamaniah was 
of some importance as a trade centre. The road running south of the railway 
is still an important line of external communication. There is still a lar<re 
trade in grain here. ° 

The town has some historical interest as having been founded in 
1560 A.D. by ’Ali Kuli Khan, a noble of the courts of Humayun and 
Akba». He bore the title of Khan Zaman, and after driving out the 
Afghans from Ghazipur, founded the town of Zamaniah [Oldham’s Memoir, 
I., 79]. It was this warrior who before the battle between Heniu and Akbar 
captured all the former’s guns and finally took Hemu himself prisoner. 
Two hundred years after its foundation the town was burnt down by 
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Fazl ’All, an<l remained for some years deserted, till the dmll of the parganah, 
Cliaudhri Muhammad Ajmal, rebuilt the town and invited the Afghans to 
resettle there [Oldham’s Memoir,! , 93]. One mile east of the town is the 
Idt, or monolith, which has received sufficient notice in Fart III. under the 
head ‘ Arclueology’. 

Zangipur. — Village in parg.anah and t.ah-il Ghaz’pur : in latitude 
2.5°-36'-49", longitude S3°-29'-57"'i 5 miles norlli from Glni/ipur. Population 
(1881) 2,908 (females 1,435). There are no public buildings, and the village 
is unimportant. 
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Thus, if a tenant cultivated 10 hiahas at Rs. 2 per ligha, and at the survey it 
Was found that his holding contained 11 standard bighas, then, to preserve 
intact both rent-rate and total rent, the entry of his holling would continue to 
show an area of 10 village bighas. As ttieold area was rather a rough estimate 
than an actual measurement, the village biyka would necessarily vary in nearly 
every holding. 

In some villages in Doaba, to the rent thus calculated is added an iteni 
called batta, or discount, which records the fact that rent was formerly paid in 
the Gaurshahi rupees current in Bengal ; and, when the currency was changed 
to the company’s rupee of lesser intrinsic value, th's batta, or discount, was 
added to the rent. Doaba, it will be remembered, originally belonged to Ben- 
gal. In other villages, again, in Ballia parganah only, there is an addition of 
adhkattia, a term explained to mean 2^ gatthas or biswas [arhdi gatlia being 
corrupted into ad/ikatiia), and to refer to the custom of levying rent for 
biswas more per higha than the actual area that the tenant might hold. This 
cess is generally considered illegal now, although, originally, it was perhaps a 
■way of calculatiag the rent analogous to the fictitious village bigha. Gdnw-^ 
kharch, or village expenses, is an item frequently added to the rent ; and 
where it has always obtained, is considered legal. The bigha is divided into 
20 bisiAis, and the bistoa into 20 dluir.! ; but in the eastern part of the district 
the biswa is more ommotiiy called a kotinh, as in Bengal ; and a measure of 
two biswas, called a manda, is frequently used. 

The chief article of trade is sugar, which is manufactured in the district and 
is exported chieriy' to Bsiigal, but partly to Agra and 
Bombay Oilseeds, gram, wheat, and coarse country 
cloths are exported to Bengal : the imiiorts in return being rice, spices, cloths, 
iron, salt, &c. Wheat is e.xported both east and west. As regards the avenues 
of trafiic, the greater part of the district iiroduce finds its way by boats down 
the Ganges and Gogra, On the former there are two principal wharves, one 
at Ballia and the other at Shidtul Chhapra. On the Gogra are also two, Maniat* 
and Belthra, of equal importance to those on the Ganges, but oversliadowed 
by the thriving mart of Rivilganj at the junction of the Ganges and Gogra* 
No registration of this t affle has ever been made. Besides the traffic 
on the Ganges and the Gogra, that of the Barjii, which joins the former, 
deserves mention. Basra is the chief place of trade for this river, with which 
it is connected by unmetalled roads. The chief exports from Basra are sugar, 
shellac {chaprd), and impure carbonate of soda sajji). These go, in the rains, 
by boat from Pardbanpur on the Sarjii, 4| miles from Basra } in the cold and 
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dry season, by road to Baxar, 24 miles, and to Ghfizipar, 30 miles. Carbonate 
of soda (tajji) is manufactured in the neighbourhood of Basra, and is des- 
patched by boat along the Sarjn to Bengal. The extent to which the railway 
on the opposite side of the Ganges from Ballia is made use of for the local 
traffic cannot be exactly stated, but it is believed that, owing to the want of 
good communications, it is inconsiderable. 

The manufactures of the district are sugar, opium, conntry cloth, indigo, 

^ saltpetre, and sajji (impure carbonate of soda) ; but the 

first is of most importance. In and near the town of 
Sikandarpur, atar of roses and essential oils of sorts are manufactnred ; these 
are exported to Bengal. No detailed description of the methods of manufac- 
ture of any of these products, except that of &ajji, need be given here, as they 
have heen amply treated of in the Azamgarh and Gh.^zipor notices. 

All the indigo trade is at present in the hands of natives, with the exeep- 
tion of a branch, at Parmandapur, of the Gahmar concern, 
whose head-quarters are in the Gh&zipur district, and 
two other branches of the same concern at Kapuri and Sariya. 

The number of sugar refineries in the district is exceedingly large, those 
(having a net profit of Rs. 600) assessed to license 
tax in 1882-83 being 571. In Sikandarpur alone 
Mr. Vaughan found 318 refinerries in 119 villages, and one village, Siw^ti, 
had as many as 25. It should be noted that only cMni is nuade in this district 
and not misri or crystallized sugar. The manufacture is so important and so 
well established that large imports of g‘Ar are made from Shahabad to supply the 
refineries. 

As regards the mannfacture of cotton cloth the figures are not constant, 

„ , but some idea may be formed from Mr. Vaughan^s esti- 

Cotton cloth. T . 

mate, as regards Sikandarpur, of the condition of this 

mannfacture. In the whole parganah he found 934 looms in 233 villages. None 

of the villages contained more than 50 looms, so that the industry, thougb 

widely spread, is a strictly rural one. It is said also to be steadily declining. 

Some specialities in the way of extra-fine or extra-strong cloth are not now 

procurable. 


There are 465 crude saltpetre factories in the district ; the quantity an- 


Saltpetre. 


nually manufactured is estimated at 16,475 maunds. 
Most of the factories are in parganahs Kharid and 


Sikandarpur, each of these parganahs Laving some 200 works, while the rest 
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are scattered sparsely over the other par^anahs of the district. The quantity 
of saltpetre refined in the district is estimated at 5,000 maunds. There are 
six refining factories : two in parganah Kharid, at B4nsdih ; and four in 
parganah Sikandarpur, two at Chichor, near Bilaunja, and two at Behra, near 
Belthra. 

The quantity of aajji, or impure carbonate of soda, manufactured in Ballia 
is estimated at 11,400 maunds. The factories, 60 in 
number, are all in the parganahs of Bbadaon, Lakh* 
nesar, and Kop4chit, and the south-west corner of parganah Sikandarpur. Mr. 
D. Reid, Inspector of the Ghazipur circle of the Salt Department, describes 
the manufacture of sajji as follows ; — 

“ The reh soil is first scraped up and collected into long narrow beds 
{kidri), of about one yard broad by 2 to 4 yards long. Water is then 
poured on it and allowed to stand for two or three days, till the sun has 
brought all the sajji properties to the surface. The surface is then scraped 
carefully up and collected in heaps near the place where the boiler is intended 
to be made. A large hole is dug in the ground, say, for a medium-sized 
boiler, 15 feet broad, 25 to 30 feet long, and about 4 feet deep. Into this 
hole pillars of mud (clay) are erected at equal intervals all over it. On the 
top of these pillars, clay and straw arches, like the beams of a roof, are made ; 
and when the whole i< perfectly dry, the boiler is put on it. This boiler con- 
sists of a matting made of all the straw and refuse that can be procured, well- 
bound together, and plastered over twice or thrice with clay. When dry it 
is carefully lifted on to, aud fitted over, the rafters of the excavation above- 
noted. Sides of the same material are constructed and carefully fitted all 
round it, so that none of the beat can escape from its lower edges. The sides 
and inside are then plastered with clay again, and when dry the pan is ready. 

“ The reh collection is then thrown in, and water added till it attains the 
consistency of thin gruel. The fire is then lighted at both ends of the exca- 
vation, and a strong heat applied for some 20 to 30 hours. During the pro- 
cess of boiling, and as the carbonate of soda melts, the refuse mud is carefully 
raked out and water added as necessary. After the sa^i has been prepared, 
the whole is allowed to set and cool ; when set, water is thrown on it to expe- 
dite the cooling. The sajji is then in a cake from one end to the other of the 
boiler. It is then broken up into large pieces and taken out. A new boiler 
has to be made for every operation, but the excavation and pillars last for a 
whole season.” 
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The villages where markets are .held once or oftener in the week are ex- 
ceedingly nnmerous, but it will suffice to mention here 

Markets and fairs. 

those assemblages that combine religious observances 

O C5 

with traffic in worldly goods. Of these the Ballia fair (Mela Dadri) is the one 
which has more than local celebrity, and is attended by people from a consi- 
derable distance. A fuller account of it is given in the separate article (see 
Ballia town post). The others are given below : — 


Place. 


Parganah. 


Bate. 1 

1 

1 

1 

Average 
(app'oxi- 
mate) Ht- 
teiiduuce. 

Ostensible religious 
object 

Bodarpur 


Ba'.lia 

... 

13th PhagtiQ and 
Baisakh. 

2,000 1 

Sheoratra. 

Deobali 

••• 

Ditto 


Ditto 

10,000 

Ditto 

Bhirug asram 

1 

Ditto 

... 

30th Kartik or full ! 
m«>cn. 

3‘^0,000 
to 50u,0< 0 

Bathing in the Ganges. 

Shankarpur 

... 1 

Ditto 

... I 

24t!i Cbait 

4,5I'0 

Worship of Devi. 

Manlar 

... 1 

Kharid 

1 

... 1 

!8th Baisakb 

lo,eO0 

B. thing in the Gogra on 
the Akshaitritia. 

Chhatanni 

• «* 

Ditto 

... 

13th Phagun 

4,000 

Sheoratra. 

Balfipor 

««« 

Ditto 

... 1 

Ditto ... 

12,000 

Ditto. 

Aseg&h 


Ditto 

.« • 

Ditto 

16 OOO 

Ditto. 

Bisbanpara 


Dodba 


30th Kartik ... 

16,000 

Bathing in the Tenga- 
raha nala on the full 
moon. 

1/acbhmipar 

• t* 

Ditto 

... 

18th Phasun 

1,000 1 

Sheoratra. 

Basra 

... 

Lakhnesar 


I'rom Knar sudi 1st 
tu Knar sudi 10th. 

7,000 

Rkmiila. 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

... 

From 1st to loth 

1 Muhanam. 

4,000 

Muharram. 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

... 

On Sunday in Bai- , 
sakh. 

2,000 

Mela of Ghazi Misn. 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

• «* 

After every 6th or 
7th year. 

14,000 

Mela in honor of Nfith 
Baba celebrated by 
Kajputs. 

I<akhnesardfba«. : 

Ditto 


On Sundays in the 
month of Sawan. 

2,000 

Assemblage at the tomb 
of Saryid Shah Jam^l 
and isayyid Shah Ka- 
nial. 

tJchhehra 

... 

Kopachit 


24th Chait 

6,000 

Baninauami. 

Sonadih 

.*• 

Sikandarpur 

... 

t.itto 

20,000 

Ditto. 

Sikandarpur 


Ditto 

•«. 

From 1st to lOfch 
Muharram every 
year. 

7,000 

Muharram. 


Wages. 


The average wages during the half-year ending 31st December, 1882, 
for syces and horse-keepers was Rs. 4 monthly ; for 
carpenters and blacksmiths, Rs. 7-8-0 monthly or 4 
finas daily ; and for agricultural labourers, Rs. 4 monthly or 2 anas daily. 

The statement of prices for a series of years given in the Azamgakh 
notice may be taken as applying generally to this 
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district. It will snfRce i>ere to give the prices of the principal comnioJities at 
two periods in the year 1882-83 : — 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Kice, best sort 
„ common 
Gram 

JJdt, arhar pulse 
,, fndsh or urd pulse 
,, mung pulse 
Our (unrefined sugar) 

OM 

Sarson (rapeseed) 

Cotton 

Salt 

li/tuia (corn husk, chaff and straw; 
Grass ,,, ... . 

Firewood ... 


Avrruge wPfght pnrchueable for one 
Tiip^e tin 

I lotli March. 1 15ih October. 



i 0 

9 

6 

0 

n 

4 

1 8 

SO 

0 

3 

86 

0 

1 1 

22 

0 

a 

20 

0 

! 2 

1 

20 

0 

s 

20 

0 


There is nothing special to the district to be noticed regarding money- 
lending and interest. 

As regards weights and measures, the local ser weighs 103 tolas, that is, 
is just one-fourth heavier than the common ser of 82 
Weights and measures. ^3 regards the coinage, the Gorakhpuri paisa, 

a thick square disc of copper, is invariably used for small transactions, the 
Government coin having a very restricted circulation. The value of the 
Gorakhpuri paisa varies from time to time, but ordinarily 80 go to the rupee, 
or 5 to an ana. 

The accounts of receipts and expenditure have been, up to the current 
District receipts and financial year, incorporated with those of Ghazipur. 
expenditure. q;j ,0 following figures, however, will show the receipts 

and expenditure under the heads mentioned 


Receipts. 
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The position of this district as regards the local self-government mea- 

Local rates! and local sures lately introduced is one of deficit as follows 
self-government. The balance of local cess available (1882-83) for local 

expenditure was Rs. 73,440. When from this is deducted Rs. 7,150 for gene- 
ral establishments, &c. (viz., district post, lunatic asylums, inspection of schools, 
training schools, district sanitation, and the district contributions to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce), there remains available for expendi- 
ture under local control Rs. 66,290. The normal expenditure, however, on 
the various heads made over to local control except public works (i. e., on 
education, medical charges, and village watchmen) amounts to Rs. 60,990, 
leaving a surplus of only Rs. 5,300 available for local public works. Under a 
recent resolution (C 272B.-R,, dated 25th January, 1883), the normal expen- 
diture on public works has been fixed at Rs. 22,000, and for 1883-84 a special 
grant of Bs. 20,000 has been made. 

There is only oue municipality in the district, at Ballia itself, and eight 
Municipality and house- house-tax towns, Mz., Turtipar, Sikandarpur, Rasra, 
tax towns. Reoti, Bairia, Sahatwar, Maniar and Bansdi'h. The 

aggregate income of the Ballia municipality in 1881-82 was Rs. 11,861 (in- 
cluding a balance of Rs. 3,770 from the previous year), and the aggregate 
expenditure Rs. 9,250. Ballia municipality largely depends upon the profit 
realised from the annual fair. The income and outlay of the house tax towns 
will be found in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

During the year that the income-tax was levied, Ballia was included in 
Income and license Ghazipur district, and the figures for it, as at pre- 
sent constituted, are not available. The license-tax 
levied in the district (under Act II. of 1878) yielded in 1881-82 a gross sum 
of Rs. 28,295 ; aud after deducting the cost of collection the net produce of 
the tax, according to the official report, was Rs. 26,982. The incidence of 
taxation per thousand of the total population was Rs. 76’6 in towns with popu- 
lation exceeding 5,000, and the number of persons taxed per thousand was 2 ; 
while in smaller towns and villages it was only Rs. 51'4, and the number taxed 
2 in 1,000. Judged by the net collections Ballia ranked seventeenth in the 
north-west provinces in 1881-82. 

Excise is levied under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing Act X. of 1871) 
and Act I. of 1878. A brief account of the North- 
Western Provinces excise system has been given under 
Cawnpobe. The following figures show the receipts in rupees for the year 
1880-81 : — license fees for vend of opium, 15 ; still-head duty, 12,756 t 


Excise. 
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distillery fees, 7 j fees for license to sell native or English liquor, 12,940 , 
drugs, 7,983 ; madak and ehandu, 55; tdA, 13,386 ; opium, 184; fines and 
tniscellaneous, 10 ; gross receipts, 47,336 ; gross charges, 482 ; net receipts, 
46,854. In September, 1881, the oatstill system was introduced into Ballia 
tahsfl (which then comprised half the district) ; and the following year it 
was extended to the whole district. The settlement of outstills made in Septem- 
ber, 1882, was for Hs. 1,02,875 against Hs. 25,703, the proceeds under the 
distillery system for 1880, the last year it was in force. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act(T. of 1879i and Court 

Fees Act (VII. of 1870). The following figures give 
Stamps. < 1 1 

in rupees lor the same year as the last the revenue 

ttnder this head liumli and adhesive stamps, 784 ; blue-and-black docu- 
ment stamps, 23,796 ; court-fee stamps, 86,167 5 duties, penalties and miscel- 
laneous, 686; total receipts, 1,11,433; gross charges, 1,103; net receipts 


Begistration. 


1,10,330. 

In 1880-81, there were 3,463 documents registered tinder the Registration 
Act (XV. of 1877); and on these fees (and fines) to 
the amount of Rs. 6,684 were collected. The expenses 
of establishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 1,466. 
The total value of all property affected by registered documents was 
Rs. 10,88,879, of which Rs. 10,17,499 represented immoveable and the 
remainder moveable property. 


The number of criminal cases disposed of during the calendar year 1881 

amouuted to 855, and the number of revenue cases 
Jadicial statistics. p 

disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (t. e., the year ending 

80th September, 1881) to 3,600. The local civil courts are the munsifis of 
Ballia and Rasra; but for purposes of civil jurisdiction the district is included 
with Ghfizipur, and separate statistics of civil cases affecting this district can- 
not readily be obtained. 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and one 
branch dispensary. The former is at Ballia and the 

Aleaical charges. 

latter at Rasra. They are both of the first class. 
The total district expenditure on dispensaries was, in 1881, Rs. 7,194, of which 
68 9 per cent, was defrayed by Government, the rest being paid from munici- 
pal funds, interest on investments, and subscriptions. The total number of 
patients, both indoor and outdoor, in 1881, was 22,030, of which 15,455 were 
Hindus and 6,575 Musalmans. The average daily attendance was 225'89 : and 
the ratio per cent, of man, 51'79 ; of women, 21'55 ; and of children, 26 86. 
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At the central dispensary 163 major operations (116 on the eye) wefe per* 
formed. Seven pounds of cinchona febrifuge, at a cost of Rs. 116, was distribat- 
ed on account of the fever epidemic, and a charge of Rs. 247 was incurred on 
account of the cholera outbreak. 


The principal 
Vital statistics. 


causes of mortality during the j-ears 1880 and 1881, and 
the number of deaths from each cause, are shown in 
the following table 





i 
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1 
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Vaccination. 


Bistory. 


Early inhabitants. 


The statistics of vaccination for the year 1881-82 are as follows; — 
average number of vaccinators employed, 9 ; total 
number of persons successfully vaccinated, 11,103; 
cost to Government, Rs. 996. 

The account which the materials at our disposal permit us to give of the 
early history’ of the tract included in the present dis- 
trict of Bailia, a district constituted, the reader will 
remember, only from the 1st of November, 1879, is a very meagre one. Oar 
knowledge of the inhabitants of this tract, before the Muhammadan conquest, is 
limited to the traditions of Bhar and Ohera occupation. 
We need not enter here upon the apparently hopeless 
task of ascertaining who these people were, but that the names have some 
foundation other than the invention of a later age seems to be borne out by 
the existence of numerous ruined forts that are almost invariably connected with 
them in the legends and folklore of the present inhabitants- The localities where 
these remains are found havealready been mentioned under thehead AECH.a:oLOGT 
in Part III. All the traditions point to the Bhars as the earliest known occu- 
pants of the western part of the district, including parganahs Sikandarpur, 
Bhadaon, and Lakhnesar, while the ea-stern parganahs are assigned to the Cherds. 
These supposed aboriginal tribes were ousted from their lands, and perhaps 
reduced to serfage, or, as some authorities are inclined to think, to a groat e.’itent 
absorbed by the various tribes of Rajput invaders, who were doubtless accom- 
panied or followed by’ Brahmans and members of other Hindu castes. Thus 
the Sengars were, by tradition, the conquerors of the Bhars in parganah 
Lakhnesar, although no date can be assigned to the conquest ; the Harihobamt 
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(or Hayobans) similarly overcame the Cheriis in the Eallia and Kharid 
parganahs, and in their case something approaching accuracy in dates may 
be presumed ; the pedigrees of the Haldi family making this event hap- 
pen between the 16 th century {vide supra p. 29). It was a century later 
{circ. 1623 A.D.) that Sikandarpur and Bhadaou parganahs were overrun by 
the Bais Rajputs under their leader Bhirasen. It would seem, however, that 
there were Hindu and even Muhammadan settlers there w'hen the Bais invad- 
ers came. [See separate notice of Sikandarpur pargauah post,'] Kopachit, 
again, preserves strong traditions of Cheru rule, the ruins at Pakka Kot being 
pointed to as those of a Cheiii chief Mahipa’s stronghold, when he ruled over 
the country north of the Suraha lake. The Karchulia and Kausik clans of Raj- 
puts seem to have occupied this part of the district, but no trustworthy traditions 
have survived regarding the time or circumstances of their conquest of it. 

Two names of places in this district, those of Haldi and Kharid, are mention- 

Keferences in the His- Ehiot’s extracts from the Muhamma- 

toriesi Haldi and Kharid. dan historians. The first of these references is to the 

Tdrikh-i-Jahdn Lodi, (V. 90) where Sultan Bahlol (died 1488A.D.) is said 
to have arrived in the town of Hahii and there to have heard of the death of 
a near relative. After passing some days there in mourning he went on to 
Jaunpur. The other reference is to the Tuzak-i-Bdbati (IV., 283), where the 
Emperor Babar records the fact that when halting in the parganah of Arra*, 
he received information that “ the army of Kharid was encamped at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges and Sard (Gogra) on the further side of the river Sard, 
where they had collected 100 or 150 vessels.” Babar states that he regarded 
this as a hostile demonstration on the part of the Bengal ruler, with whom 
he says he was then at peace, and intimated to the Bengal ambassador, 
who came to wait on him in his camp, that “ his master’s dominions should 
suffer no harm, either by land or by water,” provided that the army of 
Kharid was withdrawn ; and the Emperor offered to send some Turks to 
accompany them on the march. From Erskine’s Baber (page 500 et seq) we 
learn that the warning was not taken, but that an action ensued in which 
Babar defeated both the Afghans and the Bengal army, or “ the Khaiil army, 
as it was called.” The date of this eveut is not given exactly, but it was ap))a- 
rently about 936 Hijri (1529 A. D.), a year or so before Babar’s death^. The 
passage is mainly interesting from the confirmation it appears to throw upon 

• In Erskine’s Baber (p. 600) this n.a(ne is given as “ Ari, a district lying between the Ganges 
and the Son at their couflneiice, m Behar.” There we al=o read that Babar was at this time 
occupied in pursuing Sultan Mahmu ! and other -Afghan chiefs who were in rebellion. ^ Dr. 
Oldham devotes several paragraphs to the descripliou of Babar’a proceedings in tins district. 
See Ghatipur Memoir, Vol. I., liages 76 — 79. 

10 
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the tradition, to be mentioned presently, which makes Khan'd to have been 
at that time the seat of a governor under the Bengal King. In a note to the 
passage, just quoted, the editor writes : “ Kharid appears to have included the 
country on both sides of the Gogra near Sikaudarpur, and thence on its left 
bank down to the Ganges.” No authority is quoted for this remark, but it is 
apparently taken from a footnote to Erskine’s Baber, pase 502, and chimes in 
most thoroughly with the local traditions. At the present day the visitor to that 
part of the Ballia district will find ruins of former habitations or other buildings, 
almost continuously from Sikandarpur to tbe village of Kharid on the Gogra, 
Little is recorded even by tradition regarding Sikandarpur, that little being 

Ancient city of Ghazan- summed up in the statement made in Part I. as to the 
farabad (Kharid). derivation of the name from Sikandar, the Lodi Em- 

peror of Dehli, although it is doubtful if he ever visited the place, and a legend 
regarding the fort that has been given in tlie separate notices of Sikandarpur 
(posf). But of Kharid tradition has a great deal to say, and, if it is to be be- 
lieved, the place was a town of some importance as recently as 150 years ago. 
As the matter is one of tradition, the native eomniler of the account* may be 
permitted to tell his own story, which is as follows : — 

“ The tract of country of which the eastern boundary reaches to the outskirts 
of Bansdih and the western to the village of Khaira in the suburbs of Turti[)ar, 
was the seat of a magnificent city called Ghazanfarabad,® It lay in the domi- 
nions of the kings of the east . Bengal), whose relatives held its viceroyalty, 
Sikandar Lodi, who erected a fortress at Sikandarpur, a town called after him, 
was one of the viceroys of this city. Ghazanfarabad was situated on the banks 
of a branch of the Gogra river, and the beautiful stream flowed below the lofty 
houses of the rich courtiers and other officers of the realm. The main stream of 
the Gogra passed by the bazar of Gothni, which at present forms the western 
boundary of the Shahabad district. The natural features of tbe country have 
since completely altered, and a streamlet, by the name of the Gandak, flows in 
that place. Tbe present town Darauui was originally a muhalla of this city 
and bore the name of Daranagar. To the west of it on the banks of the river 
there was a large muhalla named Umrpur, which was occupied by Musalmans. 

• Munshi Muhammad Khalil, Deputy Collector, Ballia, who states that his narrativis is based 
on his own knowlidiie of the tradition and on the researches of ilaulavi Bakhshish Ahmad, in 
whose family the offlce of Kazi was hereditary during Muhammadan rule, and with whom 
some historical records of the city are said to be preserved. He also quotes a wiTk called the 
Jdojma’-ul-Irahad, compiled by Maulavi Saif ’Ali in J163 Mijri (1749A. U ) “ ibis would 

be a distance of about 30 miles, but due allowauce for oriental hyperbole must be made 
and perhaps the country subject to thegov-rnor of Kharid and not the city was really 
intended by the author of the Hajma' tu-lrtUiA, from whom this description professes to be 
taken. 
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It is now called Ammarpnr. The ruins of the old muhalla are no longer visible 
with the exception of that of a large mosque with three arched roofs.” 

Among the former residents of this ancient city is mentioned, by the writer 
. InscriptioQ found near quoted, one Khan A’zmn Khan, who is said to 

the Gogra. have held the office of ‘ mukhtar ’ of KhariJ, com- 

mander of the army, and Amir-id-icmra (chief noble . To him is attribut- 
ed the building of a large mosque, the date of the foundation of which and the 
name of the sovereign in whoso time it was built, were engraved on a black 
marble slab. This slab, according to an account given to Mr. Whileway, a 
former Assistant Magistrate in Azamgarh, was found n.iar tho Gogra. It 
is now fixed in the northern wall of the mausoleum of Rukn-uJ-diu Rukn 
’Xlam in Kharid. The inscription is cut into the stono, which measures about 
36 inches in length by 20 inches in breadth and 2 in thickness. The character 
in which the inscription is engraved is that known as the Toghra, but it will be 
more convenient to give it here in the ordinary Arabic character. The version 
of the text that follows has the authority of the late professor Blochmann, 
having been published by him in his \ea,Tned Contributions to the Geo'jraphj and 
History of Bengal [Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, XLll , page 206]. 
The translation given by Mr. Blochmann has been added to in parts where there 
were blanks or omissions. (The additions having been kindly supplied by Mr. 
M. S. Howell, C.S., and Vindhyeshwar Prasad, tahsilddr of Ballia.) 

^ ^ ^ 1*1-' 5 Rif , 1^-^^ !1| H 

( — iXA] ^ ^ 13 .^ 0 *^111 ^ 

liAw f y ^ yM ijtacOlA y liASwJ! yf 


Translation. 


SI 


5 e*' 


,AA/6 


3 


f“ The text,” writes Mr. Howell, “presents difficulties. In the securid line the word 
is post-classical, and when used, nic.ins ‘ the founded’, m.t ‘ the founder.’ ‘The 
founded,’ however, makes no sense.” Other difficulties occur which need not be enlarged noon ] 
“ There is no God but god ; Muhamuiai is the apostle of God. The prophet (God bless him 
and give him -peace !) said ‘ whoso buildelh a mosque in the world, God will build fur him seven- 
ty palaces in para iise.’ 

“ The founder of the mosque, during the reign of the just king, the defencler of the f.sith and 
of the world, AbuT Muzagar Nusrat Shah, son of Husain Sliiih, the king (may God set him 
among the company of His servants !) is ‘‘ Khan-i A’zara Khan, Afu4/itdr of KhaiM. in the 
month of Kajab, 933 Ilijri, 27th of the reign.” [Mr. Blochaiann re.ids the latter p ur differ- 
ently, inz. “ is the gnat IXlur (Ulugh), i. c., the greatKh.au Kiian, Com- 

mander of the district of Kharid. On the 27th K.-jab, 933 (29th April, 1527)].” 

Mr. Blochmann reinark.s on this inscription that it “ confirms the histories 
according to whicli Nusrat Shah (the 22nJ of the independent kings of Bengal) 
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extended his authority over the whole of Northern Behdr ; and, as Kharid 
lies on the right bank of the Gogra, Nasrat Shah must have temporarily held 
sway in the Azamgarh (that is, in the part that is now the Ballia) district.” 
But beyond this inscription there is nothing to establish the fact of the Bengal 
King having pushed his frontier so far to the west, and the limits usually 
given to the independent Bengal Kingdom make it end much further east, 
although it doubtless varied under different rulers. 

Nusrat Shah, the Bengal King mentioned in the inscription, who is sup- 
posed by Mr. Blochmann to have reigned from 927 
to 939 Hijri (1320 to 1538 A.D.) reigned long after 
the re-absorption of the Jaunpur kingdom into the Dehli empire, an event 
which happened in 1476 A.D. During the brief period (1394 to 1476 A.D.) 
of the existence of that kingdom, part at least of the tract included in the pre- 
sent Ballia district fell under its rule, which, as we know from inscriptions, ex- 
tended eastwards as far as Beliar. But no monument of Jaunpur rule has 
apparently been preserved and the traditions are silent on the subject. 

At the time of the compilation of Akbar’s Institutes, the whole tract was 
included in the two siibas of Allahabad and Behdr, as 
shown in Part I. sufra p. 4). Excluding the Doaba 
parganab, which belonged to the Behar s«i6a (sarAdr Roht^s), the remain- 
der fell under the sarkdrs of Jaunpur and Ghazipur. It was mentioned in 
Part I. (“ changes in subdivisions,” p. 4) that we have no record of fiscal 
affairs in these parganahs from the time of the Ain-i-Ahbari (1596) to the 
period, about 1722,^ when they, along with the rest of the Ghazipur sarkdr 
and the Jaunpur, Benares, and Chunar sarkdrs, were detached from the vice- 
royalty {sdba) of Allahabad and placed under the management of S’adat Kh&n 
(styled, in the Histories, Burhan-ul-Mulk, a title he received afterwards), the 
first Viceroy of Oudh. During that interval the Ghazipur sarkdr was for a long 
time administered by governors appointed from Dehli (see Ghazipur), but dur- 
ing the disintegration of the empire after the death of Anrangzeb the eastern 
districts were almost in open revolt, “ the zamindars taking to the trade of 
robbery” (Curwen’s Balwantndma, p. 2). In the commencement of the 
reign of Muhammad Shah il719) the four sarkdrs were assigned as a jugir 
to a nobleman of the court, Murtaza Khan, and, on Sa’adat Khan’s acquisi- 
tion of the management, an agreement was made between him and Murtaza 


From 1596 to 1761 A.D. 


I The date is uncertain Dr. Oldham, who followed Khair-ud-dfu’s Tuhfa-i- Tdza (or Balteant- 
ndma), gives 1722 as the date of Sa'adat ’Ali Khan’s appointment as viceroy of Oudh, and says 
^hat it was then, or soon afterwards, that the four mrhdrs mentioned in tlie text were placed 
under his management. Khair-ud-din, however, gives no date. Mr. T. \V. Beale (Onentaf Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, p. 287) gives the date of Sa’adat Khan’s appointment as 1724 A.D. (U36H.). 
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Khdn by which the latter was'to receive seven lakhs of rupees per annum by 
way of revenue or rent charge. But Sa’aJat Kh'm did not himself manage 
the sarkdrs ; they were first leased to Rustam ’Ali for seven lakhs, and upon 
a subsequent disagreement arising between them, Ghazipur sai'kdr was 
separated from the rest and given to ’Abdullah on an annual revenue of three 
lakhs of rupees, in or about 1738 A.D. Gh izipur remained under the rule of 
’Abdullah, and afterwards under that of his son Fazl ’Ali, until the expulsion 
of the latter for oppression and misconduct, when the sarhir was re-annexed to 
the other three and placed under BahvaiU Sinh’s management ; the date of 
this event is variously given as 1757 and 1731, but probahl 3 ’ the latter is correct. 

From this time forward the Ghazipur sarkur remained a part of the 

territories held by Balwant Sinh as a feudatory, first 

Prom 1761 to 1790 A.D. , 

of the Oudh viceroy iNawab \V azir) and then of the 
East India Company. The Ballia district (excluding Doiiba) therefore passed 
under British control in 1775, but British administration did not actually 
begin until 1794, the date of the agreement with Raja Mahipnarain Sinh, 
the third in succession from Balwant Sinh. The Doaba parganah had come 
into British possession ten years earlier, in 1765, when the grant of the 
Diwdni of Behar, Bengal and Orissa was made to the East India Company. 
It was not transferred from the Shahabad and Saran districts to Ghazipur 
until 1818. But, although the dates given above are those on which the 
possession of the district passed to the East India Company, they do not 
represent the dates of the acquisition of sovereignty for the Crown. Mr. Justice 
Field, in his recent able treatise on Landholding mid the Relation of Landlord 
and Tenant in Various Countries (p. 632), has examined this question and arrived 
at the conclusion that the date cannot be e.xactl}' fixed for the exchange by 
the Companj^’s officers in India of the character of subjects for that of .sovereign, 
that is, when they obtained for the Crown the rights of sovereignty, because 
it was effected by gradual change, not by any single occurrence happening 
on a particular date, but he would fix the beginning of the year 1806 as the 
time when the sovereignty of the Bengal Presidency was acquired. 

The early years of British administration in this district were marked by 
Permanent settlement and introduction of the permanent settlement, to 

Bibu Deokinandan Sinh. which reference has been made in the fiscal history. 

That settlement dates from the year 1790, but was at fir>t made for ten years, 
being afterwards extended in perpetuity by Regulation I. of 1795. In 1791 
the famous Babu Deokinandan Sinh appeared on the scene, having been 
appointed by Mr. Duncan, in that year, to the post of dmil, or collector of the 
revenues, in parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhadaon and elsewhere. Until 1802 
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he carried on the artifices so well known in connection with his name, by which, 
at the expense of the ignorant zamindars, he acquired the large estates, part of 
which still remain with his descendants. Even after the system of paid tabsildars 
was introduced, the practice of fraudulent sales of estates for fictitious arrears 
of revenue continued, and the years 1811 and 1812 are remarked upon by Mr, 
Wedderburnas showing an exceptionally large number of such sales. Dissen- 
sions among the shareholders were the proximate cause of this state of things, 
and these dissensions are traceable to the recognition by the Briti.sh Government 
of subordinate rights that had hardly existed in the days of the feudal chiefs. 
Mr. Wedderburn writes: “ One striking effect of the system is almost melancholy 
when we see men whose fathers kept up the estate of Rajas now reduced to 
the condition of small pattiddrs (co-sharers) without wealth or influence, and tho 
large estates divided amongst a numerous kindred in every degree of affinity.” 

There is nothing to record in the way of history from this time onwards to 

. . the mutiny of 1857-58. The Ballia parganah suffered 

Mutiny of 1857-58. , . , , ,, , 

during that period equally with the rest of the Azam- 

garh and Ghazipur districts in which they were then included. The official 
narrative (by Mr. Taylor, C.S., dated 19th November, 1858) devotes one brief 
paragraph to events at Ballia, and to tho.se only that occurred in July, 1858. 
Early in that month Mr. Bax, the Magistrate of Ghazipur, marched out to 
Ballia, his object being to overawe and disperse the bands of rebels, many of 
them residents of this district, that swarmed into it after the break-up of 
Kuwar Sinh’s rebel army. Mr. Bax found no opposition to his advance, 
although a bridge on the road had been broken by the rebels, and when he 
reached Ballia he found it empty. Mr. Probyn, the Joint Magistrate, was left 
in the town with a garrison of Sikhs, and Mr. Bax marched with the rest of his 
force towards the confluence of the Gogra and Ganges. The rebels came down 
in large numbers upon the small party and besieged it at Bairia. Finding 
themselves unlikely to obtain any success, they marched, after a few days, 
towards Ballia, with the intention of surprising it. Their purpose was, how- 
ever, frustrated by the rapid advance of Brigadier-General Douglas, who 
drove them northwards. The parganahs of the Ghazipur district north of the 
Ganges were not finally cleared of the rebels till October, 1858. 

Thus ends the brief and imperfect account of the history of this dis- 
„ , . trict, for there is nothing deserving mention regard- 

ing it under the head of history from the mutiny 
to the present time. The only important event is that already mentioned, 
its constitution as a separate collectorate on the 1st November, 1879. 
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Agranli. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; lies to the south of the 
parganah, three miles south of the BalHa-Bairia road, and seven miles south- 
east of the head-quarters’ station. Population (1881) 2,522 (1,378 females). 
It is a village of recent foundation and of small importance. The site must 
have been at no distant time submerged in the bed of the river, though at 
the present time the river is three miles distant. The soil is fertile alluvial land. 
The village was settled, in 1790, with Ddbe Brahmans and, except a small 
share purchased by the Pandes of Bairia, is still in the possession of their 
descendants. 

Anjorpur.— Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, four miles south of the Ballia-Ghazipur road, and six 
miles west of the head-quarters’ stafion. Popnlation (1881) 2,357 (1,293 
females). The village is still owned by the descendants of the Bluiinhar pro- 
prietors, with whom it was settled in 1790. It is a purely agricnltural village, 
and at present is suffering from the erosive action of the Ganges. The inhabit- 
ants are principally resident zamiudars of the Bhiiinliar caste. There is a 
primary school, which is moderately well attended. 

Athila. — Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Basra; is situated in the 
north-western corner of the parganah, two and a half miles from the head- 
quarters of the tahsil, and 20 miles north-west from the civil station. Lati- 
tude 25®-54'-04''' ; longitude 83°-53'-47". Population (1881) 2,241 (1,120 
females); This village is still in possession of the descendants of the original 
Sengar Rajput proprietors. It comprises a large hamlet called Para Jaipal 
Rde, which is the centre of a flourshing sugar industry, there being no less than 
twenty-one sugar factories. Athila possesses fourteen looms, a primary school, 
and a weekly bazar. 
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Baghaunch. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Granges, north and south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and is eleven 
miles distant from the sadr station. Population (1881) 2,015 (1,156 females). 
This village belongs to the Sonwani talnka ; its population consists principally 
of immigrants from G(iighat and Rudarpur, whose houses were swept away by 
the river in 1877. It is a purely agricultural village, inhabited principally 
by Brahmans and Rajputs, and is liable to annual inundation, as the Ganges 
now flows close to the village site. There is a large mound under a banyan 
tree which is said to have been raised in honour of a female deity, named Ba- 
ghaunch, from whom the village derives its name. 

Bahiira. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated near the 
road from Bairia to Bihia, three miles north of the Ganges, and twenty-two 
miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 25“-43'-10" ; longitude 
84°-30'-01". Population (1881) 4,529 (2,348 females). It belongs to the 
Damodarpur taluka, and comprises 13 hamlets {tola) which are very much 
scattered. The inhabitants are principally Lohtamia Rajputs, Bhuinhars, and 
Ahirs. A considerable trade in cattle exists, and there is a sugar factory in 
tola Balwant Chhapra. 

Bairia. — Principal town in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated 
in the centre of the parganah, at a distance of twenty miles from the head- 
quarters of the district. Latitude 25°-45'-38''' ; longitude 84°-31'-39'''. 
According to the census of 1881, the site occupied an area of 82 acres, and 
the population was 9,160 (4,799 females), giving a density of 112 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,564 Hindus (8,923 females), and 
1,596 Musalmans (876 females). At the time of the permanent settlement the 
entire town was owned by Rajputs of the Lohtamia tribe, but it has since passed 
out of their possession. One-sixth is owned by the maharaja of Dumraon ; one- 
fourth by a retired manager of his, who resides in Surajpura; and the remainder 
by a mahajan of the Saran district. Next to Koeris, however, Rajputs are still 
the most numerous class in the town and number over one thousand. The 
town is said to have been originally a small hamlet, founded by one Bairi Bind 
and to have thence derived its name. It is situated on the high road from 
Ballia to Chhapra and is almost equidistant from the rivers Ganges and Gogra. 
The nearest railway station, Raghunathpur on the East Indian Railway, lies 
sixteen miles to the south, the river Ganges intervening. 

The import trade is of no importance, but there is a considerable export 
trade in sugar and coarse cloth. There are 17 sugar refineries in the town, the 
produce of which, together with that of the surrounding villages, is exported 

11 
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to Agra and Calcutta. Of looms there are no less than 350 ; the cloth mann- 
factured goes principally to Lower Bengal. Shoes made hy Chamars are sent 
to Ballia, Ghazipur, and Dumraon. Having little or no import trade of its 
own, the town derives its supplies of grain and English cloth from a large 
bazar, which is held twice a week at Raniganj, a place about two miles to the 
north-east. This bazar attracts imports, in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demands of the w'hole parganah, from Rivilganj, an important emporium of 
trade, situated beyond the Gogra in the Saran district. 

Bairia is little more than a conglomeration of mud-huilt houses, traversed 
by one good street from east to west. The principal residents are a Bhuinhiir 
family, known in the district as the Pandes of Bairia. They were formerly 
agents for the maharaja of Dumraou on this side of the Ganges, and their sub- 
stantial house on a raised foundation is the most conspicuous object in the town. 
A first-class police-station and a primary school are provided wdth suitable 
masonry buildings ; there are also an imperial post-office in the town and a 
large mud-built sarai, on the high road, for the convenience of travellers to 
and from the Saran district. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-t.-ix thereby imposed, together with a balance of Bs. 329 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income ofEs. 1,189. The total expenditure amounted to Rs.eoi, 
of which the principal items were Rs. 378 on police and Rs. 136 on cooscrvancy. The returns 
gave 1,263 houses, of which SOS were assessed with the tax; the incidence being Re. 0-15-2 
per house assessed, and Re. 0-1 6 per head of population. 

Ballia. — South-eastern tahsil of the district, comprising parganahs Ballia, 
Doaba, and Kopachit East. The total area of the tahsil, according to the latest 
official statement (1881), was 371-5 square miles ; of which 280-4 were culti- 
vated, 23 cultivable, and 68 T barren. Of the cultivated area, 75-5 square 
miles were irrigated and 204-9 unirrigated. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 348'3 square miles, of which 258'6 square miles were 
cultivated, 22-4 cultivable, and 67'3 barren. The amount of payment to Gov- 
ernment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 2,65,832 ; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Rs. 3,21,575. The amount of rent, including local cesses,paid 
hy cultivators was Rs, 6,35,824. According to the census of 1881, the tahsil 
contained 496 inhabited villages : of which 191 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
113 between 200 and 500 ; 100 between 500 and 1,000 ; 56 between 1,000 and 
2,000 ; 19 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 12 between 3,000 and 5,000. Three 
towns (Ballia, Bairia, and Baragaon) and two large villages with scattered 
hamlets (Sheopurdiar and Sonbarsa) contained more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. 
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The total population was 345,373 (181,279 females), giving a density of 
928 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 321,949 
Hindus (1 68,950 females) ; 23,394 Musalnians (12,315 females) ; and 30 Chris- 
tians (14 females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 53,099 (28,253 
females) ; Rajputs, £0,620 (25,707 females) ; Bauias, 24,183 (13,037 females); 
and “ other castes,” 194,047 (101,953 females). The princ.’pal Rajput tribes 
are Karcholia, Hayobans, Lohtamia, and Donwar, of whom the Karcliolias num- 
bered 3,976. Among the other castes, Ka^-asths numbered 7,200 ; Bbianhars, 
17,960 ; Ahlrs, 32,864 ; Kaliars, 18,589 ; IMallahs, 8,141 ; Sonars, 4,336 ; Du- 
sads, 10,643 ; Hajjams, 4,778 ; Tells, 8,562 ; Chamars, 14,962 ; Bhars, 6,885 ; 
Binds, 0,467 ; Kumhars, 3,712 ; Barhais, 3,099 ; Koeris, 21,604 ; and Lobars, 
4,462. Amongst the total population, 61 person.s were returned as insane, 
134 as deaf and dumb, 726 as blind, and 240 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that tlicre were 5,950 males who could read 
and write, of whom 440 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 60 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 583 in domestic service ; 3,213 in commerce ; 8,523 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 80,439 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 6,903 as labourers. Of the total population, 6,785 aie entered as land- 
owners ; 55,640 as agriculturists ; and 91,737 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


A detailed account of the tah.sil will be found in the notices of the par- 
ganahs which it comprises. 

Ballia. — Middle parganah of the tah-ll of the same name ; is bounded on 
the north by parganah Khari 1, on the west by parga- 
nali Kopachit, on the east by parganah Doaba, and 
on the south by the river Ganges, which separates it from the district of Sba- 
habad in Lower Bengal. The total area of the parganah, according to the 
latest official statement (1881), wms 178'9 square miles ; of which 141'8 were 
cultivated, 10'2 cultivable, and 26’9 barren. Of the cultivated area, 23'6 were 
irrigated and 118'2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 158'7 square miles; of which 122 8 were cultivated, 9‘S culti- 
vable, and 26T barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,56,482 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Es. 1,84,397. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 3,13,758. According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 
278 inhabited villages : of which 89 had less than 200 inhabitants, 79 between 
200 and 500, 57 between 500 and 1,000, 32 between 1,000 and 2,000, 14 
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between 2,000 and 3,000, and 5 between 3,000 and 5,000. Only one town 
(Ballia) and one large village with scattered hamlets (Sheopurdiar) contained 
more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population (1881) was 197,791 (104,734 females), giving a 
Population density of 1,105 to the square mile. Classified 

according to religion, there were 182,870 Hindus 
(96,912 females) ; 14,891 Musalmans (7,808 females) ; and 30 Christians (14 
females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 37,185 (19,973 females) ; 
Eajputs, 24,006 (12,552 female) ; Banias, 14,302 (7,664 females); and other 
castes, 107,377 (56,723 females). The principal Bajput tribes are Donwar, 
Kinwar, Hayobans, Chandel, and Bais, of whom the Donwar numbered 3,199. 
Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 4,252 ; Bhuinhars, 10,461 ; Ahirs, 
15,816 ; Kahars, 10,214 ; Mallahs, 4,952 ; Sonars, 2,935 ; Dusadhs, 6,353 ; 
Hajjdms, 2,875 ; Koeris, 10,275 ; Lohars, 2,559 ; Telis, 4,603 ; Chamars, 7,087; 
Bhars, 2,827 ; Binds, 2,206 ; Kumhars, 2,141 ; and Barhais, 2,027. Amongst 
the total population 36 persons were returned as insane ; 51 as deaf and 
dumb ; 332 as blind ; and 93 as lepers. The educational statistics for the 
same period show that there were 2,353 males who could read and write, of 
whom 312 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 56 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 440 in domestic service ; 1,918 in commerce ; 3,398 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 45,529 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 4,622 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,837 are entered as land- 
owners ; 29,721 as agricultorists ; and 51,341 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 


In ancient times this parganah is believed to have been in the posses* 
Piscal history. Cherus or Rajbhars, who were ousted by 

Rajputs, many of whom belonged to the Hayobans 
tribe. The chieftain of this tribe was known as the Hayobans raja, whose 
principal stronghold was at Haldi, and who in the course of time usurped the 
rights of his weaker brethren. In the time of Akbar the parganah probably 
consisted in great part of forest land, with isolated patches of cultivation ; 
in the Institutes (1596) it is mentioned among the mahals (that is, parganahs) 
of the Ghazipur Sharki sarkar. There is reason to believe that at this 
period the raja of Haldi was recognized by the Mughals as sole proprietor of the 
whole parganah. After British occupation, which dates from 1775, the settle- 
ment, afterwards declared permanent, was made in 1790 by the amil, Pandit 
Ramchand. It was based on the datd dahsani, or statement of the total 
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reventie and cesses payable in each of the previous ten years, and was revised 
by Mr. Duncan himself, who visited the parganah in 1791. Mr. Duncan’s 
principal difficulties appear to have arisen from the claims of rival zamindars 
to engage for the Government revenue. The raja of Haldi, Bhuabal Deo 
Ji Bahadar, who was in the receipt of a malikana allowance of Rs. 16,000, as 
a compensation for having been deprived of his zammdari in Ballia by Bal- 
want Sinh in 1760, had retained possession of certain talukas. His claims 
to these were, however, opposed hoth by the &mil and by the descendants of 
the original zamindars. Mr. Duncan settled five of these disputed estates, 
having an area of about 16,000 acres, with the Haldi raja at a revenue of Rs. 
24,165 ; and the remainder with the mukaddams, or village headmen, who 
were the descendants of the original Rajput zamindars. 

In deciding between rival claimants to engage for the Government 
revenue, the rights of all village landholders and co-parceners, who had, 
since the cession of the province to the company in 1775, held possession, by 
way of farm or otherwise, of their hereditary lands, were recognized in 
preference to the claims of farmers who were not hereditary proprietors. The 
settlement was made for four years on an increasing revenue-demand {jama) 
which might, at the option of the lease-holder, be conBrmed for the six 
succeeding years. All lease-holders {pafta-ddr) were assured that so long 
as they continued to pay the revenue regularly according to their leases 
they should not be liable to any further demand during their lives. In 
1795 these quarternial and decennial leases were declared to be perpetu- 
al. 

In the year 1839 the first revenue survey of the parganah was carried 
out, there having been up to that time no record of the limits of villages and 
mahals. In the following year (1840) a complete set of records was pre- 
pared by Mr. Raikes, who by the assessment of previously unassessed lands 
and the resumption of revenue-free grants enhanced the total revenue from 
Rs. 1,43,755 to Rs. 1,49,047, being an increase of Rs. 5,292. To the modera- 
tion and equity of Mr. Duncan’s settlement, strong testimony is borne in Mr. 
Raikes’ report. The number of mahals, which at the permanent settlement 
was only 104, had increased to 136 at the time of Mr. Raikes’ settlement, and 
is now 379. To the operation of the law in facilitating the partition of estates 
held by coparcenary bodies is to be attributed the fact that in little more than 
40 years the number of separately held estates has nearly trebled. It is 
difficult to say when the limit of minute subdivision of the land will be 
reached. 
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Subdivision into tappas has never apparently been known in this par- 
Prcprietary changes in ganah owing doubtless to its having been owned as a 
the 16 talukas. single estate by the rajas of Haldi. It is, however, 

divided into iaZttfcas, of which there are 16 worthy of notice. The talukas of 
Haldi, Gaighat, and Karnai, which were settled in 1790 with the raja of Haldi, 
are now in possession of the raja of Dumraon. The Dighar and Durjanpur 
talukas, which at the time of the permanent settlement belonged to Hayobana 
Rajputs, have now passed entirely into the hands of strangers, the former 
being now owned by the maharaja of Dumraon. The talukas of Takarsar, 
Raipura, and Jamuan are stiil in the possession of the descendants of the 
original Hayobans Rajput proprietors, though in the latter taluka (Jamuan) 
they have been to some extent supplanted by purchasers of the Kayasth and 
Kalwar castes. The Basantpur taluka, important from the fact of its includ- 
ing in its area the vast Suraha lake, has in great part passed from its original 
Bhuiuhar proprietors into the possession of Donwar Rajputs. The Ser and 
Rahu& talukas have passed out of the possession of the original proprietors, 
Kinwdr Rajputs ; while in the Chhata and Midha talukas the* clan still holds its 
ground. Taluka Sheopurdiar is still in possession of Ujain Rajputs, heirs 
of the original proprietors ; and the i?onwaui taluka or jtigir is held by des- 
cendants of the Musalman jagirdar under the guardianship of the Court of 
Wards, but the estate is almost hopelessly insolvent. The history of the 
Sonwani jagir, which was bestowed by Warren Hastings upon his Persian 
secretary (mir viunsJd), Shari’atullah Khan, has been given in the district 
memoir [Part HI, supra p. 57]. The nominal value of the jdgir, when it was 
granted, was Rs. 8,000 per annum, but the grantee was able at once to realize 
Rs. 31,000 from it. 

The parganah is noted for the fertility of its soil and the energy of its 

agriculturists who form the bulk of the population. 
Economic aspects. ^ ^ 

The tenantry consists mostly of occupancy tenants and 

tenants at fixed rates whose tenure is considered better than proprietary 

right. There are also many gamvadhddrs, or holders under the ganwddh 

tenure, which has been described in the district notice {supra p. 63). 

The majority of the resident zamiudars are petty co-sharers and holders of 

sir, or land which they cultivate themselves or by their servants. The 

money-lenders, sugar manufacturers, and other successful traders, whose 

-number is insignificant, are well oflF ; and a considerable number of the zamin- 

dars and occupancy tenants are rather better off than the corresponding classes 

in the w estern districts. But the mass of the population are poor i for fertile 
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as the soil is, it cannot support in comfort so dense a population as 1,105 to 
the square mile. There is probably no tract in the North-Western Provinces, 
purely agricultural, as Ballia is, which supports so enormous a population. 
The surface of the country is neaily flat with a gentle slope from north-west 
to south-east. In consequence of changes in the course of the Ganges the 
southern boundary of the parganah ditfers considerably from what it was at 
the permanent settlement, and every year undergoes a greater or less modifi- 
cation. One of the most notable of these changes occurred in 1876, when the 
greater part of the old town of Ballia, together with the mosque, English school, 
and dispensary, was undermined and carried away by the river. A cadastral 
survey of the parganah was commenced in the year 1880 and is nearly finish- 
ed. On the basis of this survey a new record-of rights is in course of pre- 
paration, which -will, it is hoped, simplify the remarkable complications that 
attend litigation in this parganah, if it does not also reduce the amount of it. 

Ballia. — Capital of the district, tahsil, and parganah of the same name; lies 
Position, area, find popu- -43- 44^ north latitude, and 84 -11 -12^ east 

longitude ; is situated on the left bank of the Ganges, a 
little to the east of its confluence with the Sarjii. It is distant east from Gha- 
zipur 42 miles, south-east from Basra 20 miles, and north from Dumraon 
railway station 13 miles, with all of which places it is connected by indifferent 
unmetalled roads only, not open for w'heeled traffic during the rainy season. 
According to the census of 1881 the area occupied by the site of the municipality 
was 2,484 acres, and the total population was 15, -020 (7,422 females), giving a 
density of six to the acre. In I860 the po()ulation was returned as 10,829, 
and in 1872 as 8,521; but as the area taken differed at each census, these figures 
are useless for comparison. The municipal area, however, includes a number 
of adjacent villages. The area that contains the town proper had in 1881a 
population of only 8,798 (4,214 females), of which the following particulars 
may be given. Hindus numbered 7,448 (3,573 females), and Musalmans, 1,349 
(641 females). There was only one Christian, who was of the male sex. The 
number of inhabited houses wms 1,584. Distributing the population among the 
rural and urban classes, the returns show 289 landholders, 104 cultivators, and 
8,405 non-agriculturists. The following is a statement of occupations in the 
Ballia municipality followed by more than 40 inales^ : — 

(I) Persons employed by Government or municipility, 379 : (III) ministers of the 
Hindu religion, 120 : (XII) domestic servants, 3i8 : (XVI) boat owners and boatmen, 340 : 
(XVIII) landholders, 165; cultivators and tenants, 662 ; agricultural labourers, 73 : (XtX) 
t Homan numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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The old town. 


horsekeepers and elephant drivers, 51 ; (XXIX) weavers, 121 ; calico printers and dyers, 93 ; 
tailors, 48 ; bangle sellers, 66 ; barbers, 64 : (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 134 ; confec- 
tioners (haltodi'), 51; greengrocers and fruiterers, 93 ; grain parchers, 91; tobacconists, 48 : 
(XXXII) oil manufacturers, 83 : (XXXtII) manufacturers of earthenware, 43 ; gold and 
silver-smiths, 99 ; blacksmiths, 49 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 448 ; persons in undefined 
service (naukari), 176 : (XXXV) beggars, 85. 

The name of the town is said to be derived from Balmik or Vfilmiki, a 
Hindu poet, whose shrine is said to have formerly 
existed here. The old town of Ballia was almost entirely 
destroyed by the erosive action of the Ganges between 1873 and 1877 ; the 
whole of the better-built part, of the town, the old mosque, the English school, 
and the dispensary were all swept away, and the river encroached to within 500 
yards of the tahsili and kutcherries. The various efforts to control the current 
and save the town that were made by the engineers, proved entirely unavailing. 
In 1877, however, the set of the current changed, and there is good reason to 
expect that the main stream will run in future at a considerable distance from the 
town. In the rains the river still runs under the town and some crumbling of the 
banks takes place. Although the town may be considered safe for the present 
from further encroachment, it will always be liable to it. There is no permanent 
rocky bank of kankar to the Ganges from Baxdr throughout its course in this 
district ; the river sways through the district in a serpentine course that is never 
the same for two consecutive years, and is always cutting away its banks on 
one side or the other. 

The new town of Ballia is built chiefly in a quadrangle, of which the 
southern longer side is the Ballia- Bairia road. Houses 
stretch along both sides of this road for about a mile 
and a half. The other roads of the quadrangle and the intervening spaces are 
not yet completely occupied. In the middle of the northern side of the quad- 
rangle, a handsome masonry circular bazar has been constructed. A 
mud-walled sarai of mean appearance has been built for the accommodation of 
travellers. The English school has been rebuilt, though after a very unpreten- 
tious fashion, and also a new dispensary. The other public buildings of Ballia 
are the combined tahsili, munsifi, and police-station, constructed like a fortalice, 
and the new kutcherries for the district staff. 

Notable for its religious, but in no way for its architectural importance, is 

Temple of Bhirugasram. B^irugasram (lit. ‘ the hermitage 

of Bhirug ), which commemorates a famous ascetic of 
these parts. Bhirug (or, more correctly perhaps, Bhrigu), according to the 
Hindu legend on the subject, was a son of Bramha ; when at the commence- 


The new town. 
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ment of tlio Kaliynffa the Ganges became a sacred river for pilgrimages, and 
Narada, an elder brother of Bhirug, mentioned this spot as being particularly 
holy and efficacious, he came and dwelt here. Dardar, his disciple, in order to 
preserve the holiness of the place, went to ajudhia and brought from thence 
the Sarjii. Other t/iMnis (saints) — Garg, Paiasar, Kalo, Bashisht, Atri, Kausik, 
and Gautam — also came to the neighbourhood, attesting the sacredness of the- 
place for ten miles round. The efficacy of the waters was proved in the case of a 
swan sent by Brahma, which became a man upon drinking the water of the 
Ganges here, and a crow which became a swan. Bansnagar (town of the swan), 
a village five or six miles east of Ballia, is said to take its name from this tradition. 
[The above is the local version of the legend ; for the classical account of Bhrigu, 
the vedic sage, see Dowson’s Classical Dictionary, s.u] The changes in the course 
of the river have produced changes in the position of Bhirug’s temple, which was 
built on its present site about six years ago, having formerly been much further- 
south, where the river now flows. 

The old town was not divided into quarters or wards [muhalla), but ex- 

^ tended over four villages ‘mauzo) ; of these one (Turk. 

Quarters. ® ^ \ 

Baliaj was entirely swept away by the river ; and the 

ether three (T.ajpur, Bankata, and Bijaipur) have lost a considerable portion of 

their area. The new town is divided into six muhallas, of which the names 

and probable derivations are as follows : — 


Name of muhalla, 

1. Satiwara 

2. Kobertsganj ... 

3 Bhirugasram 
4 . Tajpur 
6. Kazipura 
6 . Balmik 


Derivation. 

From tbe shrines of Hindu widows who sacri- 
ficed them'eli-es there. 

From the chank or ciicular bazar built by tl» 
officiating Cillectnr. Mr. Roberts. 

From the temple of Bhirug Muni, 

From m-auza Tajour. 

From mauza Kazipura. 

From the shrme of the hermit Balmik. 


Besides these muhallas of the town proper, the municipality also includes 
the following villages and hamlets: — Bijaipur, Chhapra Guru Naraiu, Bidua, 
Chhapra Bahorkhdn, Kanspur, Ramipur, Mauni Mabli, Chhapra Basantpanre, 
Wazirapur Tola Bibhekhi Thakur, Dhainaiili, and Kasiinpur. 

The town of Ballia possesses no masonry drains ; shallow trenches ex~ 
Sanitation tending along the sides of the streets take their place. 

The want of a regular system of drainage is the- less 
felt in consequence of the nature of the soil,, which is porous and rests on a bed 
©f pure sand. The result is that the ground absorbs the moisture quickly and 
dries in a few hours after the heaviest rain. The town is considered healthy ; 
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the water is ^food, and amply supplied from wells and also from the Katehar 
nadi and the Ganges. 

Education receives as much attention as the size and imnortanee of the 

place require. Elementarv English is taught in the school 
Education* , 

ahead}' mentioned in Part III. (p. 45 , which is classed 

by the Educational Department as a “ middle class Anglo-vernacular” school. 

The number on the rolls is about 175. Primary vernacular education is given 

in the same school and also in nine indigenous schools. 

A society, under the name of the Ballia Institute, has recently been estab- 
_ „ ^ . lished, its first meeting having been held on the 7th 

of August, 1881. There are about 65 members, com- 
prising Government officials and pleaders residing in Ballia and zamindars 
from various parts of the district. Meetings are held twice a month. The 
objects of the institution are to enable the intelligent and respectable of all 
religions and denominations to meet and associate on equal terras, and to afford 
them facilities for making their wants known to the Government through pro- 
per channels. At the ordinary meetings lectures and speeches are delivered 
on subjects of public interest, religious discussions being strictly prohibited. 
Members on admission are required to pay a donation of not less than two rupees, 
and a monthly subscription of not less than eight anas. Several newspapers, in 
English, Urdu, and Hindi, are supplied for the use of members. The income 
of the society amounts to over Rs. 40 per month, and there is every hope that 
it will in time develope into a useful and prosperous institution. 

The manufactures of Ballia are insignificant, and consist principally of 

Manufactures and trade. utensils. There 

are 38 looms and 1'2 sugar refineries in the town. But 
as a mart for the export of sugar it stands among the first, and the leading manu- 
facturers of the district have agencies hero. Most of the sugar goes to Calcutta, 
Agra, and Dacca. Among other exports to Calcutta are oil-seeds and clarified 
butter (ghi). The chief imports are rice, which comes in great quantities from 
Gorakhpur and Lower Bengal, and cloth, which comes from Calcutta and Gha- 
zipur. The traffic is carried partly by the Ganges and partly by rail, via Dum- 
raon ; its extent cannot be gauged, as no measures have been adopted for its 
registration. The whole trade is concentrated at the Gola Ghat, w'hich is within 
the limits of the municipality; the shifting nature of the river hank prohibits 
the erection of any permanent buildings for the accommodation of traders. The 
improvement of inland communications and of the road to Dumraon would do 
much to develope the trade and increase the prosperity of the town. 
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Fairs. 


The Ballia or Dadri fair has arisen from the assemblage of pilgrims to 
bathe in the Ganges at this spot, and especially at tha 
junction of the Sarjii and the Ganges, on the rising of 
the full moon of the month Kiirtik (October-November). It is held on a large 
open plain, on the hank of the river east of Bhirng’s temple, and is attended 
by from lOO.OoO to 300,000 people. Shops of all sorts and descriptions are 
put up in regularly laid out streets, and there is an especially large number 
(over 50,000) of cattle for sale. Ho.ses, tents, and palanquins are dispos- 
ed of iu considerable numbers, and people from all the country round lay in 
their annual provision of clothing, haberdasberj-, jewellery, &c. Of late years 
very efScient police and sanitary arrangements have been made at the fair ; 
the expense is met by a slight cess upon the shopkeepers and horse-dealers. 
Details of the income and expenditure in 1832 vtere as follows : — (1) Receipts : 
from bullock.«, Rs. 4, (>7-1 ; from horses, Rs. 435; from shops, Rs. 1,360; total 
Es. 5,869. (2) Expenditure: collection. Us. 317; police, Rs. 427; conservancy, 
Es. 433 ; miscellaneous, Rs. 337 ; total Rs. 1,514. The fair lasts for ten or 
eleven days, but the concourse of people is only remarkable on the two days 
preceding and the two days following the full moon. 

Ballia was created a municipality under Act VI. of 1868 in November, 
1871, having previously been a chaukidari town under 
Act XX. of 1856. The municipal committee consists 
of 15 members, of whom five sit by virtue of their office and the remainder by 
election. The income of the municipality is derived from a lieense-t.ax and 
house-tax, falling in 1881-82 at the rate of Re. 0-2-3 on net receipts per head of 
population, and this is supplemented by the proceeds of taxation, levied at the 
annual Dadri fair held within the limits of the municipality. The total income 
in 1881-82 was Rs. 7,419. The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 7,678, 
the chief items of which were original works (Rs. 3,463) and police (Rs. 1,377). 
In 1882 a tax on circumstances and property was substituted for the license-tax 
and house-tax. 

There is nothing to add to the account of the town’s local history given 

in the district notice and in the first part of this 
Local history. . , 

description. 

Balupor. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; lies in the north- 
western corner of the parganah, south of the Maniar-Sikandarpur road ; is 
distant 20 miles from the civil station, and ten miles from the head-quarters of 
the tahsil. Latitude 26°-00''-17'’' ; longitude 84°-09'-03". Population 
(1881) 2,625 (1,14:1 females). It is a village in the Balupur taluka, which 
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formed a portion of tappa Haveli Kharid before the transfer of that tappa to 
parganah Sikandarpur in 1837. When the town of Kharid was plundered and 
ravaged by the Musalmans of Sikandarpur, the hereditary kanungo, who 
•then resided in Kharid, deserted that town and settled at Balupnr, which was 
his dili&t ndnhdr. The entire village is still in proprietary possession of the 
•descendants of the kanungo, in whose family the office of kanungo of parga- 
nah Kharid is still held. The inhabitants are principally Kayaths and Brah- 
mans. There are one sugar factory and a primary school in the village. 

Bansdih.— North central tahsil of the district^ comprising parganahs 
Kharid and Sikandarpur East. The total area of the tahsil, according to the 
latest official statement (1881), was 374'3 square miles ; of which 258 6 were 
cultivated, 47'5 cultivable, and 68'2 barren. Of the cultivated area, 128‘4 
•were irrigated and 130'2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 353'3 square miles ; of which 241'9 were cultivated, 45 cultivable, 
and 66‘4 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent, was Es. 1,80,721 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Es. 2,28,079. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Es. 5,26,084. According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 482 
inhabited villages ; of which 209 had less than 200 inhabitants, 127 between 
200 and 500, 74 between 500 and 1,000, 44 between 1,000 and 2,000, 16 be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000, and 5 between 3,000 and 5,000. Seven towns con- 
tained more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz., Maniar, Bansdih, Sahatwar, Reoti, 
Sikandarpur, Pur, and Sisotar. 

The total population was 287,352 (147,763 females), giving a density of 
768 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 266,754 
Hindus (136,868 females), and 20,596 Musalmans (10,895 females). Hindus 
were distributed among Brahmans, 31,050 (15,915 females) ; Eajputs, 38,584 
(19,147 females); Banias, 15,645 (8,254 females) ; and “other castes,” 181,475 
(93,552 females). The principal Bajput tribes are Birwar, Sengar, Bisen, 
and Kinwar, of whom the Birwar numbered 5,356. Among the other castes, 
Kavaths numbered 4,042 ; Bhuinbars, 8,879 ; Ahirs, 26,922 ; Kahars, 15,467 ; 
Mallahs, 6,249 ; Dusadhs, 8,390 ; Hajjams, 3,602 ; Telis, 7,589 ; Chamars, 
14,987 ; Bhars, 23,099 ; Binds, 3,308 ; Kumhars, 3,060 ; Koeris, 21,103 ; 
Lohars, 5,450 ; and Lunias, 7,752. Amongst the total population, 65 persons 
were returned as insane ; 153 as deaf and dumb ; 631 as blind ; and 158 as 
lepers. The educational statistics for the same period show that there were 
6,226 males who could read and write, of whom 458 were Muhammadans. 
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The oecnpation statements show 10 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 401 in domestic service; 2,368 in commerce ; 6,420 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 67,690 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 8,268 as labourers. Of the total population 5,407 are entered as landowners ; 
56,219 as agriculturists; and 74,383 as engaged in occupations other than agri- 
culture. 

A detailed account of the tahsfl will be found in the notices of the par- 
ganabs which compose it. 

Bansdih. — Chief town of parganah Kharid and head-quarters of the Eans- 
dlh tahsil ; lies in 25°-53'-13'^ north latitude and 84°-15'-30‘' east longitude; 
about a mile to the north of the Suraha Tal, and ten miles from Ballia. In 
1853 the population numbered 7,620 ; in 1865, 6,247 ; and in 1872, 7,319. By 
the census of 1881 the area was 101 acres, and the total population 9,617 
(5,186 females), giving a density of 95 to the acre. Cla.ssihed according 
to religion, there were 9,007 Hindus (4,871 females), and 610 Musalm&ns 
(315 females). Bansdih is situated close to the high road from Ballia, at the 
point where it divides into two branches, one leading to Maniar and Sikandarpur, 
and the other to Garwar, It is merely a large village clustered round 
high artificial mounds, called garh (fort), on which are built the more preten- 
tious houses of the babus, or leading zamindars. Owing to the low level of 
the surrounding country, the houses have been chiefly built on raised sites. 
This renders the town a conspicuous object from a distance, but its internal 
aspect is impaired by unsightly pits and excavations and the absence of any 
regular street. The immediate neighbourhood, however, is picturesque, abound- 
ing in groves and artificial tanks and being within a short distance of the 
large natural lake known as the Suraha Tal. 

The town derives its chief historical interest from the fact of its being situ- 
ated in the heart of the country formerly ruled over by the Cheriis. Bans- 
dih itself has no remains or traditions of Cheru rule, but close by, in the 
deserted village of Deori, are pointed out the ruins of the stronghold of Mahi- 
pa Cherii, who is believed to have reigned over the country when the Rajputs 
first invaded it. There is also a tradition that the large inland lake called the 
Suraha Tal, was excavated by the Cheriis under a raja named Sxirat ; but 
as the formation of the lake is manifestly due to natural causes, the tradition is 
only significant as showing how completely the power of the Cheriis has been 
impressed upon the imagination of the people. The town is believed to have 
been founded by Rajputs of the Naraulid or Narauni tribe, whose descendants 
are the babas ” of BansdiL la 1841 they were described by the settlement 
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officer, Mr. Raikes, as “the most influential tribe of Rajputs in the district” 
A portion of the town pasL.ed by purchase into the hands of the Bhuinhar amil 
Deokinaudaii Siuh, wliose descendants are in possession. The members of 
the Bhuinhar family hace generally resided in Benares, but Bausdih has ever 
been their country residence and the head-quarters of their large estate. 
The babiis of Bausdih (Narauni Rajputs), who are the chief residents of the 
town, have suffered the usual consequences of extravagance and litigation. 
Tlie showy masonry mansions of their ancestors are mostly in ruins, and form 
an eloquent contrast to the mud-built houses occupied by the families of the 
present generation. 

The town of Bansdih has been the headquarters of a separate tahsil only 
since the 10th of April, 1882, and only a temporary building for the accom- 
modation of the new tahsil establishment has yet been provided. There is a 
first-class police-station in the town and a middle-class school, both provided 
with masonry buildings, but there are no other public buildings, and the town 
has no trade of any importance. It is, in fact, over-shadowed as a place of trade 
by Manlar, one of the most important marts of the district and distant some 
eight miles to the north-west. Bansdih is a town with a future, and will no 
doubt in the course of a few years present a more flourishing and imposing 
appearance. It has an imperial post-office. Provision is made for the watch 
and ward of the town by taxation nnder Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax, thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es. 158 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,035. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 994, 
of which the principal items were Rs. 536-8-8 on police, Ks. 233 on public works, and Rs. 90 on 
conservancy. The returns showed 1,127 houses, of which 491 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being Rs. 1-12-7 pet house assessed, and Re. 0-1-2 per head of population. 

Bansthana. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated between 
the Chhoti Sarju and Ganges, two miles south of the Ballia-Ghazipur road, and 
three miles west of the sadr station. Latitude 25'’-44'-08" ; longitude 84°-9'-40". 
Population (1881) 2,594 (1,396 females). This village was settled in 1790 with 
Hayobans Rajputs, who still retain one-half, the remaining half having been 
purchased by Pachtoria Rajputs. It is annually inundated by the Ganges. 
Both the abovenaraed Rajput families are in flourishing circumstances. 

Baragaon. — Large town or village in parganah Kopachit East, other- 
wise called Chit FfROZPUB, which see. 

Baragaon. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; lies three miles 
to the west of the Mairit4r-Maniar road ; is distant 1 2 miles from Ballia, and 
seven miles from the headquarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25°-55'-40’’ ; longi- 
tude 84'’-10'-55'’'. Population (1881) 2,106 (1,064 females) It is regarded 
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for* revenue purposes as an appanage {ddkhili mama) of Karainmar in tappa 
Majhos, permanently settled with Birwar Rajputs, whose descendants are still 
in possession. It is not far from the Babera nala, which feeds the swamps 
from which the cultivated lands are irrigated. The inhabitants are principally 
Tells, under whom a flourishing trade in sugar has sprung up, there being no 
less than five factories. 

Basantpur. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
western bank of the Suraha Tal, two miles east of the Ballia-Hanumanganj 
road, and six miles north of the headquarters’ station, as the crow flies. Lati- 
tude 25°-50'-l2'^ ; longitude 84“-l 0'-42'^. Population (1881) 4,105 (2,160 
femalest. It is the principal village of the Basantpur taluka, which formerly 
belonged to Rajputs of the Donwar tribe. The taluka was settled by Mr. 
Duncan in 1790 with Kishn Chand, agent {gmndshtu) of the notorious Deoki- 
nandan Sinh, but the original Donwar proprietors took action under regulation 
1. of 1821 and obtained [tossession of the greater portion of the estate. The 
descendants of Babu Deokinaudan Sinh still hold a petty share. The village 
site lies on the western border of the Suraha Tal, and the whole of the valuable 
sdi/ar produce of this lake belongs to the proprietors of Basantpur. It is a very 
flourishing agricultural village. There is a primary school and a bi-weekly 
market. 

Bhadaon. — We.stern parganah of the Basra tahsil; is bounded on the north 
and east by parganah bikaiidarpur West, on the south 
by parganah Ztihur.ibad, and on the west by parganah 
Mnhammadabad (Azamgarh district). The total area of the parganah, accord- 
ing to the latest official statement (1881 i, was 50 4 square miles ; of which 29-9 
were cultivated, 10-7 cultivable, and 9-8 barren. Of the cultivated area, 28 4 
were irrigated, and 1-5 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 50 square miles; of which 29-5 were cultivated, 10 7 cultivable, 
and 9-8 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent, was Rs. 25,508 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 31,931. The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 69,939. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 103 inhabited villages; 
of which 55 had less than 200 inhabitants, 34 between 2C0 and 500, 10 between 
500 and 1,000, and four between 1,000 and 2,000. No village had a popula- 
tion exceeding 2,000. 

The total population was 28,3.86 (13,779 females), giving a density of 557 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 27,499 Hindus (13,366 females), and 887 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


Population. 
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Mnsalmdns (413 females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 1,666 
(774 females) ; Kajputs, 4,722 (2,187 female.) ; Banias, 1,154 (571 females); and 
“ other castes,” 1 9,957 (9,834 females). The principal Rajput tribes are (Jliauhan, 
Barahia, Bisen, and Donwar, of whom the Chauhan numbered 1,505. Among 
the other castes, Kayaths numbered 313 ; Kumhars, 378; Ahirs, 3,775 ; Koeris, 
960 ; Kabars, 1,090; Dhobis, 283 ; Hajjams, 257 ; Lnnias, 2,167 ; Tells, 698; 
Lohars, 557 ; Chamars, 4,213 ; Bhars, 3,838 ; and Atiths, 256. Amongst the 
total population, 20 persons were returned as deaf and dumb, 71 as blind, and 
15 as lepers. The educational statistics for the same periodjshow that there 
were 620 males who could read and write, of whom 14 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show no one engaged in a learned profession. 
There were 98 male adults engaged in domestic service; 110 in commerce; 
1,737 in tilling the ground and tending cattle ; 6,642 in petty trades and the 
mechanical arts; and 414 as labourers. Of the total population, 1,445 are 
entered as landowners ; 4,796 as agriculturists ; and 7,416 as engaged in occu- 
pations other than agriculture. 

Parganah Bhadaon with an area of 50 square miles, and a population under 
30,000, occupies an insignihcant space in the extreme 
Fiscal history. south-west of the district. It at one time formed a por- 

tion of the Ghazipur sarkar, and at the time of the permanent settlement was, 
together with parganahs Pachotar and Zahurabad, leased to the amii Babu Rup 
Sinh, whose prudent administration received Mr. Duncan’s warm commenda- 
tion. In 1837, a few years after the formation of the new district of Azain- 
garh, parganah Bhadaon, then consisting of 125 \illages, was transferred to 
that district and formed a portion of the Sikandarj)ur tahsil. Since that time its 
history has gone hand in hand with that of parganah Sikandarpur. The pro- 
fessional survey and settlement of lapsed farms and resumed revenue-free estates 
were completed under Mr. R. Montgomery in 1837, and resulted in an increase 
to the land revenue from Rs. 19,833 to Rs. 25,507. In 1847 a record of rights 
was prepared by Mr. Wedderburn. In 1874, a cadastral survey was commenced, 
and on its completion a record of rights was undertaken and finished in 1879. 
A report on this work was drawn up by the officer entrusted with the opera- 
tions, Mr. J. Vaughan, Deputy Collector, and has been printed and published 
along with the Azamgarh Settlement Report. It is replete with statistics and 
details regarding the agricultural condition of this and the neighbouring par- 
ganah of Sikandarpur. These statistics and details have been incorporated, as 
far as consistent with space, in the district notice. On the formation of the 
new district of Ballia in ilovember, 1879, parganah Bhadaon was, along with 
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parganaL Sikandarpnr, transferred to the new district. No alteration has taken 
place in the total of the land-revenue since 1837. 

Bhalsand or Bharsand. — Village in parganah and tahsi’l Ballia ; lies two 
miles South of the Ballia-Bairia road, and six miles east of the sadr station. 
PopulatioTi (1881) 3,950 (2,188 females). It bcdoiigs to the Karuai taluka and 
is a village of great antiquity, said to have been founded by Bamdeo Ji Baha- 
dur, the eighth laja of HalJi, who, according to the pedigree in possession of 
the family, was installed in the year IIOUA.D. The name is said to be derived 
from Bharadduaj, a saint (muni) wlK)se peimanent residence was at Prayag 
(Allahabad), but who lived for some time at Biialsand. The present proprietor 
is the maliaitijaof Dumraon ; the inhabitants are princi])a]ly Rajputs and Brah- 
mans. There are two factories for the manufacture of sugar, and a middle- 
class school, which is one of the best in the district. 

Bigahi. — Village in parganah and tahsll Ballia : is situated four miles north 
of the Ballia-Bairia road, and eight miles north-east of the head-quarters station 
as the crow flies. Latitude 25'^-47'-2»''; longitude 84°-2t)'-l 6". Population 
(1881) 2,113 (1,141 female.'). The siteofthe village is said to have been formerly 
a forest, inhabited by Chertis, who were expelled by Bhulahar immigrants. The 
inhabitaitts are principally Bhuinliars. The only resident zamindar is a Nikumbh 
itajput, who O'vns oue-fourth of the village, the remaining three-fourths being 
in the possession of the tnahaiaja of Duiniaon. 

Chakia. — Village in parganah Duaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated about a mile 
to the north of the B illia-Bairia road, at a distance of twenty miles from the 
head-quarters of the distric t. Latitude 25'^-48'-52'' ; longitude 84“-30'-43". 
Population (1881) 3,327 (1,936 females). It is a small village belonging to 
taluka Uamodarpur and lying close to one of the branches of the Biirh Gang, or 
abandoned channel of the Ganges. It was nodoubt originally, as its name indi- 
cates, a circular patch of alluvial land thrown up by the river. The population 
is swelled bv the inclusion of eight hamlets, most of which are at some distance 
from Chakia. The nearest of these is called Jainalpur and was founded by 
Muhammadans. The remainder are inhabited by Koen's and Ahirs, The 
■whole taluka was permanently settled with the maharaja of Dumraon, and is 
Still in the possession of his descendants. Chakia Khas was founded by 
Anthaian Rajputs, and the bulk of the po|)ulation is of that caste. There is an 
insignificant trade in grain carried on by the Teh's, Kalwars, and Mullahs that 
reside in the village. 

Chandpur. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; lies two miles south 
of the Ballia-Bairia road, and nineteen miles distant from the head-quarters of 
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the district. Latitude 25'’-44'—i0"; longitude 84°-35'-57'^. Population (1881) 
2,465 (1,300 females). It belongs to the Bairia taluka, which was permanently 
settled with Lohtamia Baj[)Uts, but has since passed entirely out of the h.'.nds 
of the original proprietors. It includes the foZa of Fawant Chhapra, which is 
nearly a mile distant from the parent villnge. A portion of the village has fallen 
into the possession of the mahaiaj.i of Dumraon, and the remainder is owned 
by Banias and Kayatlis, residents of the Saran district. Ihe inhabitants are 
principally Rajputs. This village ninst not be confounded with another of the 
same name in this parganah situated on the Gogra north of Ibrabimabad, to 
which appertains the tract known as Chaudpur Diara and CLatidisira mentioned 
in the notice of parganah Doa'ba. 

Chandpur —Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; lies three miles 
south of the Gogra, 17 miles from the civil station, and seven miles north-east of 
the headquarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25 '^-54 '-06" ; longitude H4°-22'-10". 
Population (1881) 2,859 (1,424 females). It is a village in tappa Sahatwar, 
divided in equal shares between tbe talnkas of Ma lho Rai and Lakmi Rai, 
which were permanently settled with Kinwar Rajputs. The whole of taluka 
Madho R4i is in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors, but 
about one-tbird of taluka Lakmi Rai was sold for arrears of Government 
revenue and purchased bj' the Pdndes of Bairia, who by this means have be- 
come proprietors of a fractional share of Chandpur. Tlie inhabitants are prinoi- 
pally Rajputs. There are a primary school and a police outpost, and a bi- 
weekly bazdr is held. 

Charaaan. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Rasrd; is situated 
about three miles west of the Turtipiur-Rasra road, 32 miles north-west from 
JBallia, and 14 miles from the headquarters of the tahsil. Population (1881) 
2,000 (978 females). It is the principal village of tappa Ismailpur. This 
tappa, which with the rest of the parganah had fallen into the hands of the Bais 
Rajputs of Nagra, was wrested from them by Barahia Rajputs about the 
middle of the 18th century. The permanent settlement was made with these 
Barahia Rajputs, and their descendants are still in possession. The village is 
in a flourishing state and contains six sugar refineries. It also boasts of a pri- 
mary school and a bi-weekly bazar. 

Chhata. — Village in [largamih and tahsil Ballia; is situated on the Ballia- 
Sahatwar road, eight mile.s north of the civil station, and four miles from the 
Suraha Tal Latitude 25‘’-49'-27"; longitude 84°-17'-05". Population (1881) 
3,194 (1,727 females). It is the principal village of the Chhata taluka and is 
of considerable antiquity', said to have been founded by a Riawar Rajput 
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named Chhatrpati Slnh, from whom it probably derived its name. The Kin- 
war Rajputs are still in proprietary possession of the taluka and villa ge of 
Chhata. There are three factories for the manufacture of sugar, and a bi- 
weekly bazar is held. There is also a primary school, which is one of the best 
of its class in the district. 

Chilkahar. — Village in parganah Kopachit West, tahsil Easra ; is situated 
on the Ballia-Ra-iia road, 14 miles from Ballia, and si.v miles from tlie headquar- 
ters of the tah-il. Latitude longitude 84^'-0'-56'='. Population 

(1881) 2,138 (l,(i35 females). It is the principal village of the Chilkahar taluka, 
which was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, and is still in possession 
of the deseeudants of the original proprietors. The inhabitants are principally 
Rajputs. The village contains one sugar factory and a primary school. 

Chit Firozpur talso called Baragaon.) — Village or town, in parganah 
Kopaehit East, talisil Ballia; is situated on the right bank of the Chhoti Sarju, 
north of the Ballia-Ghazipur road, and eight miles from the headquarters of the 
district. Latitude 25‘^-4.5'-0" ; longitude 84^-02'-51". It comprises the villages 
of Chit and Eirozpur, covering 92 acres and containing 1.942 honse.s. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, the population was 10,847 (5,780 females). Classified 
according to redigion, there were 9,892 Hindus (5,247 females), and 955 Musal- 
inans (533 females). The following is a statement of occupations followed by 
more than 40 males d — 

(I) Persons en.ployed b.v Government or municipality, 52: (XV) pack carriers, 47: (XVI) 
biatowners and boatmen, 7l : iXVlII) laudholilets, 852 ; cultivnt.as and tenants, 382; agricultural 
labourers, 339: (XXIX) weavers, 102: (XXX) corn and flour deaier.s, 93; grain parchers, 76; 
tobacconists, 44; betel-leaf and nut sellers, 5.> : (XXXII) maiiiifacturer.s of oil, i.S: (XXXIII) 
gold and silver smiths, 04; braziers and Copper smiths, 92; blacksmiths, 41: (XXXIV) general 
labourers, ill : (XX.XV) beggars, 43. 

This is the principal village of the Kausik Rt'ijputs, the prevalent clan in the 
southern portion of the parganah. The town lies between the high road and the 
Sarjti, and is an irregular assemblage of mud-built houses without regular streets. 
Like all the villages of this district, narrow and tortuous lanes are the ouly means 
of intercommunication, and the open spaces are occupied by the usual dirty 
pits dug to provide earth for building houses. The town drains into the Barju, is 
well raised, and is not unhealthy. The Bhikha Shahi sect has a c invent here, 
and from the high road can be seen the four dome-covered tomb 4 of its departed 
spiritual guides [(juru'). There are two large tanks adjacent to the town on 
either side of the high road. One of these, of stone ma.5onry work throughout, 
is for size and beauty the finest in the district; it was built by Din Diyal Ram, 
* Koman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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banker, a few years ago at an expense, it is sairl, of more tlian a lakh of 
rupees ; it swarms with large tame fish. At Pakka Kot on the t^arju, not very 
far from Baragaon, there are extensive remains of brick-Work and earthen 
embankments, which are referred to an ante-Hiudu period, wdieu the Cherus 
ruled over this portion of the district. 

Doaba. — Eastern parganah (usually known as “tappa Doaba' ) of the Ballia 
tahsil ; is bounded on the north by the river Gogra, 
Boundaries, area, &o. south by the Ganges, on the west by the par- 

ganahs of Kharid and Ballia, and on the east by the Shahahad district. The 
total area of the parganah, according to the latest official statement (1881), 
was 122‘6 square miles ; of which 86-7 -were cultivated, 2-9 cultivable, and 
33'0 barren. The whole of the cultivated area was returned as unirrigated. 
In these returns poppy land is entered as nnirrigated, because when used for 
ordinary crops it is not artificially irrigated. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 120 4 square miles ; of w’hich 84-8 were cultivated, 
2-7 cultivable, and 32'9 barren. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 68,756 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 87,239. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti- 
vators was Rs. 2,28,418. According to the census of 1881, the parganah 
contained 66 inhabited villages ; of which 12 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
9 between 200 and 500, 18 between 500 and 1,000, 15 between 1,000 and 
2,000, 4 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 6 between 3,000 and 5,000. Only 
2 (Bairia and Sombarsa) contained more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population was 88,024 (46,410 females), giving a density of 716 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
Population. there w'ere 84,359 Hindus (44,482 females), and 3,665 

Musalmans (1,928 females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 
10,792 (5,774 females) ; Rajputs, 17,579 (8, >''52 females) ; Banias, 5,037 
(2,686 females) ; and “ other castes,” 50,951 (27,170 females). The prin- 
cipal Rajput tribes are Lohtamia, Anlhaian, Dhikha, and Ponwar, of whom 
the Lohtainias numbered 3,558. Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 
2,035 ; Bhiiinhars, 4,799 ; Aliirs, 10,971; Koiris, 6,393 ; Kahars, 5,668 ; 
Mallahs, 2,172 ; Dusadhs, 3,369 ; Hajjams, 1,320 ; Barhais, 1,060; Tells, 
2,363 ; Kumhars, 933 ; Chainars, 2,299 ; Tatwas, 979 ; Binds, 810 ; and 
Lohars, 790. Amongst the total population, 15 persons were returned as 
insane, 38 as deaf and dumb, 206 as blind, and 63 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that there were 2,612 males who could 
read and write, of whom 36 were Muhammadans. 
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General aspects. 


The occupation statements show only one male adult engaged in a learned 
profession ; 105 in domestic service; 485 in commerce: 2,644 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 20,948 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 1,750 as labourers. Of the total population, 152 are entered as land- 
owners ; 15,160 as agriculturists ; and 24,796 as engaged in occupations 
other than agriculture. 

At the time of the permanent settlement the north-eastern portion of the 
parganah — known as Chand Diara or Chandpur — was 
north of the Gogra, and formed a part of the estate 
of Babu Shahamat ’Ali Khan of Manjhi in the Saran district, while the 
remainder of the parganah was south of the Ganges in the Shahabad district. 
At this time the deep stream of the Gogra flowed in the channel now known 
as the Tengaraha nala, and the main channel of the Ganges flowed in the 
Burh Gang, or old Ganges. The two rivers then met at or near Bhakar, about 
20 miles 'west of their present point of confluence. The exact date at which 
the two rivers abandoned their former course is not known, but the channe 
must have taken place at the commencement of the present century. This 
very important fact in the history of the Ghazipur district was for a long time 
unknown to the authorities on this side of the Ganges. This will be evident 
from the following extract from a letter of Mr. J. Shake.spear, superintendent 
of police in the Western Provinces, to the joint magistrate of Ghazipur, dated 
the 17 th of January, 1817 : — 


“ On crossing the Dewali (Gogra) river from Chhapra at the Manjhi ghat, I expected to 
encamp within your jurisdiction, bat found my tents at a village called Ma i liubani, and was 
informed by a police jamadar stationed at the village Bairia that the surionndiiig country, 
comprising 123 villages great and small, formed a part of the district of Shahabid, and that 
the chauhl to which he was attached was a post subordinatc'to tlic tkdna of Rilauti, on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges. I am of opinion that the chaukt es'abli'hment and the villages 
referred to, and likewise a village named Chamlpiira, belonging to the thdna of Manjhi, in the 
Saran district, situated on the west bank of the Dewah river, ought, from their locality, to be 
placed under your control, and included in the jurisdiction of the thdna of Eeoti.” 

It would seem, therefore, if the police officer who informed Mr. Shakes- 
pear was correct, that all the villages in his jurisdiction belonged to the 
Sh^hahad district, wuth the exception of one called Chandpur (Chand Diara), 
which belonged to the Saran district. In consequence of the representations 
of Mr. Shakespear, an order in Council was issued, bearing date’the 10th of 
March, 1818, directing the transfer to the Ghazipur district of 123 villaoes 
from the Shahabad district and one village from the Saran district, which 
transferred villages now constitute parganah Doaba. 
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The -western boundary of the parganah closely follows the course of the 
Burh Gang, and the eastern boundary, which had long been uncertain, -was 
definitely fixed in 187 6, in agreement with the Government of Bengal, to the 
effect that “ the boundary on stable land between the villages of Karan 
Chhapra and Ibrahiinabad in the district of Ghazipur on the one hand, and 
the Bengal village of Shiiab-Diara, on the other, should be the boundary as far 
as it goes between the Ghazipur district and Bengal : and, further, that this 
boundary line should be completed by producing it due north from its Ibrahim- 
abad extremity to the deep stream of the Gogra, and due south from its 
Karan Chhapra extremity to the deep stream of the Ganges.” What is termed 
the Bengal village of Shit.ib-Diara is an immense taluka, extending 7 or 8 
miles from the eastern boundary of the Ballia district to the confluence of the 
Gogra and Ganges. It comprises several populous villages and is traversed 
by the highway from Ballia to Rivilganj in the Saran district. This taluka 
forms the delta of the Ganges and Gogra, and was the subject of protracted 
litigation between the maharaja of Dumraon and the zamindiirs of Manjhf 
ghat, in which the maharaja was finally successful and became undisputed 
proprietor of the entire estate. 

Doaba is the only parganah in the district — except perhaps Lakhnesar, the 
circumstances of which were peculiar — that was not per- 
manently settled by Mr. Duncan. The reason was that at 
the time of the permanent settlement Doaba was a tappa of parganah Bihia in 
the Shahabad district. It is principally occupied by a clan calling themselves 
Lohtamia Rajputs, who were formerly owners of the parganah, but from time to 
time the ownership has passed away from them and has at length fallen entirely 
into the hands of the maharaja of Dumraon, who is now the largest proprietor 
in the district. They still, however, hold a large number of villages as lessees of 
the maharaja, and as the soil is peculiarly productive, many of them have become 
■wealthy. They are a sturdy, independent race and addicted to feuds and 
affrays of a serious character. Their origin is doubtful, and they rank, it is 
believed, very low among Rajputs. Many of them are closely associated with 
the organized gangs of Dusadh robbers, for whom this parganah is famous. 
Not long since an immense amount of valuable Panjab and Kashmir cloths 
were recovered from the house of a Lohtamia of great apparent respectability 
and the nephew of a subadar in the army. 

The first regular survey of the parganah was undertaken in 1839, and 
was followed by a revision of records in 1840, which was carried out by 
Mr. Raikes. Nearly the whole of the parganah was re-surveyed in 1867 by RM 
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BalJeo Bakhsh, Deputy Cullector, but with little practical result, and now in 
the present year (1882) a cadastral survey is being made, which will be followed 
by a complete revision of records. As a large portion of the parganah is 
open to fluvial action the cultivated area varies from year to year, boundaries 
of fields are constantly changing, and, in order to keep the records up to date, 
frequent re measurement is necessary. 

Dubhand — Village in parganah and tah.-il Ballia ; is situated on the Ballia- 
Bairia road, four miles north of tiie Ganges, and five miles east of the head- 
quarters’ station. Population (1881) 2,612 (1,433 females). This village forms 
a part of the Sonwiini jagir, of which a full account has been given in the 
district memoir, p. 57. It is said to have been founded by Kesri Sinh, a Ha\ o- 
bans Rajput, about 500 years ago ; and tbe name is stiid to be a corruption of 
Dnrbdsa-dsj'am, siguityiug the abode of Diirba-^a, a celebrated rin/a. It is a 
purely agricultural village, and part of it is liable to annual inundation. The 
Boil is principally karad, and, except for growing vegetables, well irrigation 
is not u^ed. The present inhabitants are chiefly Donvar Ihijputs. 

Dlihabahra — Village in j)arganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdib ; is 
situated on the tight bank of tbe Gogra, about two miles north of tbe Sikandarpur- 
Turti()ar road, 32 miles from Ballia, and 22 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 2G°-06'-24"; longitude 84^-0'-4P'. Population (1881) 4,054 
(2,122 females). It is one of tbe principal villages in tappa Haveli Kharid, wbieh 
tappa was transferred from the Ghazipnr to the Azamgarh district in 1838. 
The original zamiudars are Sengar Bajputs, descendants of Bir Thukur, who 
settled here at tlie time when their brethren colonized parganahs Lakhnesar, 
Zahiirabad, and Kopadiit. But the village forms a portion of the jdyir, or 
revenue-free estate, granted by Warren Hastings to Ills confidential private 
secretary Kishn Kauth Nandi, eommimly called Kantu Babu, in 1785, and is 
now owned by his descendant, Mahaiiini Saran Wai ot Kasimbazur in Lower 
Bengal. The village contains twenty-eight looms and ten sugar refineries. 
There is also a primary school and a bi-weekly bazar. 

Dumri. — Village in parganah Kopachit West, tahsil Basra ; is situated 
on the Garwar-Ghazipur road, one mile north of the Chhoti Baiju, 12 miles 
from Ballia, and seven miles from the head-quarters of the tah-11. Lati- 
tude 25°-47'-4P' ; longitude 83°-59'-48". Population (1881) 2,660 (1,252 
females). It is the principal village in the Dumri taluka ; was permanently 
settled with Karcholia Rajputs; and, with the exception of an insignifieanti 
share, is still in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors. It is 
the centre of a flourishing sugar trade, there being no less than 22 sugar 
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factories. There is a primary school in the village, and a bazdr is held 
twice a week. 

Durjanpur.— Village in parganah and lahsil Ballia ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Ganges, about a mile to the south of the Ballia-Bairia road and 
fourteen miles east of the head -quarters’ station. Population (1881) 821 (425 
females). The village is said to have been founded by Durjan Sab, a Hayobans 
Rajput, about 500 years ago. It forms a portion of the Durjanpur taluka, which 
was settled by Mr. Duncan with Babii Bhagwau Sinh, a Hayobans Rajput, in 
1700, hut has now, in consequence of the extravagance of the Rajput projirietors, 
entirely passed out of their hands The village was formerly in a flourishing 
condition, hut about three-fourths of the area have been cut away by the 
Ganges, and the inhabitants have^uffered much in consequence. Tne present 
proprietor is Beni Sinh, a rich Rajput zami'ndar of Sahatwar, in pargamih 
Khaiid. There is a post-offlce in Durjanpur in a hired house. The adjoining 
village of Sukul Chhapra is a flourishing entrepot for grain and oilseeds, 
which are collected there for exportation to Lower Bengal. 

Gaighat. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is distant 16 
miles from Ballia, and nine roili‘S from the head-quarters of the tahsil. 
Latitude 25®-50'-10" : longitude 84°-24'-16". It lies to the north of the 
Sahatw4r-Reoti road, on the southern border of the Reoti Dah, a perennial 
lake, which was once the bed of the river Gogra. Population (1881) 2,671 
1 1,456 females). It is the principal village of taluka Gaighat, Reoti, 

which was permanently settled with Nikumbh Rajputs. The entire taluka is 
still in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors. It is a 
flourishing village with two sugar factories and a bi-weekly bazar. 

Garwar-” Village in parganah Kopachit East, tahsil Ballia ; is situated 
on the Banstlih-Rasra road, ten miles from the head-quarters of the district. 
Latitude 25“-49'-30" ; longitude 84'’-04'-26". Population (1881) 1,995 
(1,062 females). It is the principal village of the Garwar taluka and 
was formerly owned by Karcholia Rajputs. The settlement of 1790 was made 
with a contractor {inustdjir), Janki Prasad Sinh, Bhiiinhar, but the estate was 
subsequently sold for arrears of Government revenue, and purchased by dank! 
Prasad’s son, Deokinaudan Smh, the notorious dahyah tahsildar. The estate 
is still in possession of the descendants of Deokinandan Sinh, but is now under 
the Court of Wards. Garwar is a flourishing village, possessing a first-class 
police-station, an imperial post-office, a primary school, and three sugar facto- 
ries. There is a small mound of rubbish, noticed in Part III., which is said by 
some to be the ddbria of a Cheru stronghold, and by others to be the ruins of 
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a pyramid formed of the skulls of recalcitrant zamindars of Sukhpura, who 
were defeated by Mir Rustam ’Ali in a pitched battle near Gar war. 

Gopalnagar. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated in 
the north-east corner of the parganah, between the Tengaraha nala and the 
Gogra, at a distance of 24 miles from Ballia and 16 miles from the head- 
quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25°-51'-10"'; longitude 84°-32'-05'’'. Popula- 
tion (1881) 2,733 (1,413 females). It belongs to the Gopalnagar mahal, in 
tappa Reoti, which was permanently settled with Baghaunchia Bhuinhars. 
Shortly after the permanent settlement, the entire estate was sold by auction 
in execution of decrees of the maharaja of Diimraon, and purchased by zamin- 
dars of the Saran district. The descendants of the original Bhuinhar proprie- 
tors continued in possession of their sir lands, and have since regained the 
greater part of the estate by private purchase. Almost all the cultivated land 
is annually inundated. 

Hajaull — Village in parganah Kopachit West, tahsil Basra ; is situated 
about two miles north of the Ballia-RasiA road, 15 miles from the sadr station, 
and five miles from the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 25°-51'-19''' ; longitude 
.83'’-59'-39'^. Population (1881) 2,850 (1,832 females'. This village belongs 
to the Hajauli taluka and was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs. 
About half the village is still in possession of the descendants of the original 
proprietors, and the other half has passed into the hands of Haji Muhammad 
Husain, a rich trader of Rasrh. There are in the village a sugar factory and a 
primary school, and a bazar is held twice a week. 

Hal dhar pnr. — Village of parganah Bhadaou, tahsil Basra ; is situated in 
the centre of the parganah, five miles north of the Chhoti Sarju, 28 miles from 
Ballia, and 20 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25°-57'-24^; 
longitude 83 ‘’-4 4'- 19". Population (1881) 995 (475 females). It was perma- 
nently settled with Rajputs of the Barahia tribe, whose descendants are still in 
possession. Haldharpur is a very small village, but it possesses a third-class 
police-station, a district post-office, and a primary school. 

Haldl — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia : is situated on the left bank 
of the Ganges, one mile south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and ten miles east of 
the sadr station. Latitude 25°-43'-27" ; longitude 84^-20' 37*. Population 
(1881) 4,787 (2,657 females). It is the principal village of the Haldi taluka, 
which was settled by Mr. Duncan with Raja Bhuabal Deoji Bahadur in 1790. 
The whole of the taluka has now passed into the possession of the maharaja 
of Dumraon. The ancient town of Haldi contained a celebrated fort which was 
long ago carried away by the Ganges. The modern town is in. no- way 
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remarkable. It contains a tblrd-clasa police-station in a mud house, and also a 
post-office and a primary school, both in hired buildings. 

Haldl. — Village in parganah Sikandarpnr West, tahsil Easra ; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, to the north of the Turiipar-Sikandarpnr road, 
28 and 22 miles respective!}’ from the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. 
Latitude 26°-06^-15"j longitude S3°-58'-13". Population (1881) 3,296 (1,772 
females). It is the principal village of fappa Haldi, originally in the posses- 
sion of Chaubaria Rajputs, who were conquered by Kishn Sinh and Bishn 
Sii.h, the Bais Rajputs of Kagra. Early in the present century Paltan Sinh 
and Sriram of the Chaubaria tribe obtained a decree for possession of one-half 
of the estate, the other half remaining with the Nagra family, who sold it to 
Khadim ’Ali of Pharsatar. The descendants of Khadim ’Ali are now in joint 
possession with the Chaubarias. There is a considerable trade in sal beams, 
which come from the jungles of Gorakhpur. 

Hanumanganj. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is the terminus 
of the Ballia-Hanumanganj road and lies to the east of that road, five miles 
north of the head-quarters’ station. Population (1881), including that of 
Barrahayan, 2,572 (1,190 females). Though included in the area of Zirabasti, 
it is more than a mile to the west of that village, being built close to the 
boundary of Barmhaydn, of which village it may be considered a portion. 
It was founded less than 100 years ago by Hemraj Bhagat, a Kandu, who 
made it the centre of a flourishing and lucrative trade in sugar (chini), and 
raised the village to a high pitch of prosperity. There are now some 50 fac- 
tories engaged in this industry. The town is connected with Ballia by a 
second-class road, the Katehar nadi being spanned by a large bridge, which, 
with the road, was constructed by Dhydn Bhagat, father of the present proprie- 
tor. The proximity of the Surahd Tal is convenient, as it supplies in unlimi- 
ted quantities the water-weed [stwdr) required for the refinement of cldni. 
The principal residents are Kandus and Bharbhunjas, who are employed 
chiefly in manufacturing sugar and making sweetmeats. The present pro- 
prietor, Debi Ram Bhagat, the richest banker in the parganah, who purchased 
the entire Zirabasti mahal some 15 years ago from Munshi Jalal Bakhsh of 
Sonwani, rendes chiefly in Ballia, which is the mart for the export of Hanu- 
manganj sugar. 

Husainabad. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated to 
the north of the Bansdih- Sahatwar road, about 12 and 3 miles respectively 
from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil. Latitude 25°-53'-01:"'; 
longitude 84!°-19'.40.*' Population (1881) 2,572 (1,321 females). This village 
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IS in tappa Bansdih, and was permanently settled with Naranni Rajputs, whose 
descendants are still in possession. The inhabitants are principally Brahmans, 
said to be the descendants of the ancient 2ammdars, whose rights were 
usurped by the Rajputs. These Brahmans hold their lands at fixed rates, 
which are very low, and they are notorious for withholding their rent. The 
lowlands towards the north are annually inundated, and about one-fourth of 
the area consists of mango groves and jungle. The village is said to have 
derived its name from Husain Shah Sharki, who lived in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi, and to whom is attributed the construction of a tank and mosque now in 
a dilapidated condition. The tradition is that the original name of the village 
was Kalasdih, and that the inhabitants incurred the displeasure of the king. 
In consequence of this, having caused all the male adults to be killed and the 
village to be destroyed, he built the mosque on the ruined site. Husainabad 
possesses a primary school, and a weekly bazar is held. 

Ibrahimabad — Yillage in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated on 
the southern bank of the Teugaraha nala, half a mile north of the Bairia- 
Rivilganj road, and 25 miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 
25°-46'-20’; longitude 84°-34'-l 6". Population (1881) 4,043 (2,017 females). 
It belongs to tahika Damodarpur and comprises 9 hamlets {tola), which are 
scattered about at varying distances from the parent village. There is a 
primary school in tola Rameshar Rai ; and in tola Siwan Rai there is an out- 
post of the Bairia police-station. 

Jagdewa- — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; is situated in the 
south-western corner of the parganah on the Burh-Gang, or abandoned bed of 
the Ganges, about half a mile south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and fifteen miles 
distant from the head-quarters of the district. Population (1881) 2,365 (1,266 
females). It belongs to the Damodarpur taluka, of which the maharaja of 
Dumraon is proprietor, and compri-es seven hamlets {tola), which are rather 
scattered. The lowlands are annually inundated, but the uplying portions are 
irrigated by wells, and the poppy cultivation is considerable. The inhabitants 
are principally Brahmans, Rajputs, and Ahirs. Tfiere is a considerable trade 
in horses, which are imported from the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions in 
March and April. They are marched down in strings and arrive in w-retched 
condition, but soon recover, and, after being fed for six months, are sold at the 
Sonpur fair in the month of Kartik (October-November). 

ja.Tn. Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Rasra; is situated in the north- 

eastern corner of the parganah, twenty miles from Ballia, and three miles from 
the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25^-53' -0" ; longitude 83“-56'-37'r, 
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Population (1881) 2,767 (1,407 females). It was permanently settled with 
Sengar E^jputs whose descendants are still in possession. It is a flourishing 
village with a considerable weaving industry, there being fort}' looms. There are 
three sugar factories, a primary school, and a bi-weekly bazar. 

<Jawahi- —Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Ganges, 4 miles south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and 8 miles east 
of the head-quarters of the district. Population (1881) 2,327 (1,299 females). 
This village, forming a portion of the Haldi taluka, is said to have been on the 
right bank of the river in the Shahabad district about 150 years ago, but that 
the lands after diluviation reformed in this district. A counteraction of the 
river is now in progress, and it is not impossible that the village may again 
re-visit its native district. It is nothing more than a collection of mud huts. 
The soil is chiefly didrd or alluvial. There is a primary school, which is moder- 
ately well attended. 

Karammar. - Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated in 
the extreme west of the parganah, 4 miles west of the Bansdih-Maniar road, 
12 miles from Ballia, and 6 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. 
Latitude 53“-53'-43" ; longitude- 84°-09 '-25". Population (1881) 4,152 (2,069 
females). It is the principal village of tappa Oharkaend, taluka Majhos, which 
tappa forms a single mahal, and is still in possession of th.e descendants of the 
Birwar Rajputs, with whom the permanent settlement was made. They are’ 
the principal inhabitants and are tolerably well off. The village possesses one 
sugar factory and a primary school. A bi-weekly bazar is held here. 

Samai. — Village in ■ parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated to the south- 
west of the Ballia-Hanumanganj road, at a distance of six miles west of the 
head-quarters’ station. Latitude 25°-49'-26" ; longitude 84“-10'-04", Po- 
pulation (1881) 2,607 (1,285 females). There is a tradition that the village 
was originally owned by Cheriis, who were expelled by Ujain Rajputs under 
Kunwar Dhir Sinh, about 200 years ago, and a large mound, said to be the 
debris of a Cberii fort, is pointed to in support of the tradition. It is the principal 
village of the Karnai taluka, which was settled by Mr. Duncan, in 1790, with 
the Hayobans raja of Haldi. Situated at the frontiers of the three parganahs of 
Ballia, Kopachit, and Kharid, the Karnai taluka bad been before the permanent 
settlement leased by the raja of Haldi to the zamindars of Kharid in order that 
they might defend his frontier against the zamindars of Kopa and Chit Baragaon. 
The result was that the greater part of the taluka became an uncultivated 
jungle and, in the words of the amil, Pandit R4m Chand, “ if any ryots under- 
take to bring any part thereof under cnltivution, the zamindars on all three 
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sides molest and obstruct them ; and although the zamindars of Kharid do 
cultivate it more or less, yet they do not carry it on effectually, but may be 
said to keep the jungle in question as a place of asylum, where, when they 
differ with the amil of Kharid, they find a place of retreat.” The village of 
Karnai with the entire taluka has since passed into the hands of the maharaja 
of Dumriion. The cultivators are principally Brahmans. The land is fertile 
and irrigated from wells and ponds, and a good deal of sugarcane is grown. 

Kathaura. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is 
situated on the right bank of the Gogra, two miles north of the Slkandarpur- 
Turtij.d'- road, 28 miles from Ballia, and 15 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 26°-04'-40" ; longitude 84°-04 '- 20 ". Population (1881; 2,406 
(1,245 females). It is one of the transferred villages of tappa Haveli 
Kharid, and was permanently settled with Tetiha Bliuinbars, whose descend- 
ants are still in possession. The village is divided into two parts, of which 
one is called Kathaura, and the other Kutbganj. There is a mound which is 
said to he ruins of a fort built in the time of Kutb-ud-din Shah. The tradi- 
tion is not improbable, as the conquest of Bengal and Behar was completed 
during the reign of that monarch, in 1203 A.D., and the towns on the Gogra 
have always been in communication with the Muhammadan principalities of 
Bengal. 

KeorU'. — ^Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated on the 
Bansdih-Sahatwar road, 12 miles north of Ballia, and 3 miles to the east of 
Bansdih. Latitude 25°-51'-16" ; longitude 84“-18'-17". Population (1881) 
2,067 (1,053 females). This village is in the Bansdih tappa ; with the exception 
of a small share, it is still in possession of the heirs of the Narauni Rajputs, 
with whom the permanent settlement was made. Several of the residents are 
afflicted with leprosy. The people are, on the whole, well off, and there is a 
flourishing sugar {ch!n{) factory in the village. 

Khajuri. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is 
situated in the south-eastern corner of the parganah, on the Sikandarpnr- 
Garwdr road, 12 and 14 miles respectively from the head-quarters of the dis- 
trict and tahsil. Latitude 25'’-57'-23" ; longitude 84°-07'-0". Population 
(1881) 2,782 (1,344 females) It is included in tappa Shah Salempur, and 
is one of those villages which, formerly belonging to parganah Kopachit, were 
transferred in 1833 from the Ghazipur to the Azamgarh district. It was 
permanently settled with Sengar Rajputs, and remained in their undisturbed 
possession until 1812, when it was sold by auction. The purchasers did not 
obtain possession until troops were sent and forcibly installed them ; and the 
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old proprietors, not long after, recoTered the estate by a decree of the sadr 
court of Calcutta cancelling the sale. The greater part of the estate still be- 
longs to the Sengars. The village contains ten sugar refineries and five looms. 
There is also a primary school. 

Kharaum or Rajagaon.— Village in par^anah Kharid, tahdl Bansdih 
lies to the north-east of Bansdih, four miles south of the Gogra, twelve miles 
from Ballia, and two miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 
25°-54 -01*' ; longitude 84°-17'-26’'. Population (1881) 3, .859 (1,772 females). 
It is the principal village of taluka Kharauni, tappa Bansdih. This taluka was 
permanently settled with Narauni Rajputs, and in 1804 they were awarded 
an extensive alluvial tract, the right to which had been unsuccessfully con- 
tested by zamindars of the Saran district. This alluvial tract, known as the 
Kharauni didrd, became the subject of disputes among the co-sharers, and 
sanguinary contests led to the attachment of the whole taluka in 1822. It 
has been ever since under direct management, bat it was quite recently discovered 
that the didrd had never been assessed to revenue. The assessment was accord- 
iBgly made, in 18(7, at Rs. 4,00O, the Government waiving its retrospective 
claims, which would have amounted to more than three lakhs. The zamin- 
dars have brought a suit against the Government to contest the right to 
assess the didrd. Kharauni is a flourishing village and possesses a primary 
school. 

Kharid.— Eastern parganah of tahsil Bansdih ; is bounded on the north 


Boondarie.. area, &e. separates it from the Saran 

district, on the east by tappa Doaba, on the west by 
parganahs Sikandarpur and Kopachit, and on the south by parganah Ballia 
and the Suraha lake. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest 
official statement (1881), was 243 5 square miles ; of which 172-2 were 


cultivated, 25-1 cultivable, and 46-2 barren. Of the cultivated area, 58 were 
irrigated and 114-2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 227 square miles ; of which 159-8 were cultivated, 23 2 cultivable, 
and 44 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 


or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,22,492 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Bs. 1,53,545. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,10,088. 
According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 323 inhabited villages ; 
of which 151 had less than 200 inhabitants, 76 between 200 and 500, 48 between 
500 and 1,000, 31 between 1,000 and 2,000, 9 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 4 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The four towns containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants were Maniar, Sahatwar, Reoti, and B^sdih. 
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Population. 


The total population according to the census of 1881 was 186,46 (797,092 
females), giving a density of 767 to the square mile. Classi- 
fied according to religion, there were 177,305 Hindus 
(92,335 females), and 9,160 Musalmans (4,757 females). Hitidus were dis- 
tributed among Brahmans, 23,472 (12,191 females) ; Rajputs, 28,701 ( 14,5-59 
females'); Banias, 10,357 (5,604 females) ; and other castes, 114,775 (59,981 
females). The principal Rsijput tribes are the Birwar, Kinvvar, Bisen, and Ni- 
kumbh, of whom the Birwars numbered 5,356. Among the other castes, Kayaths 
numbered 2,654 ; Bhtiinhars, 4,316 ; Ahirs, 17,855 ; Koeris, 12,272 ; Kahars, 
11,129; Mallahs, 4,37 1 ; Sonars, 1,666 ; Dusadhs, 6,196 ; Lunias, 3,959 ; Telis, 
4,437 ; Lobars, 2,870 ; Chaintir', 6,967 ; Bhars, 14,143 ; Binds, 3,024 ; and Haj- 
jams, 2,625. Amongst the total population, 36 persons were returned as insane ; 
114 as deaf and dumb ; 41 8 as blind; and 110 as lepers. The educational statis- 
tics for the same period show 4,333 males who could read and write, of whom 
170 were Muhammadan.s. 

The occupation statements show 7 male adults engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions ; 138 in domestic service ; 1,563 in commerce; 3,138 in tilling the ground 
and tending cattle ; 43,040 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 6,204 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 3,050 are entered as landowners, 35,520 as 
agriculturists, and 48, 1 1 0 as engaged in occupations other thau agi'iculture. 

This parganah formerly contained the si.x tappas of Bansdih, Reoti, Mahat- 
war or Sahatwar, Mauiar, Charkaend or Majbos, and Haveli 
Kharid. The last-named tappa lay between parganah Sikan- 
darpur and the Gogra, and as long ago as 1837 was, with the exception of a mahal, 
transferred to parganah Sikandarpur. The mahal excepted from the transfer was 
that known as Balupur, and besides the rent-free lands {dehat ndnkdr) of the par- 
ganah kaiiiingos, included the three villages of Hathaimj, Mariari, and Barsari, 
belonging to the jagir of Diwau Kishii Kant. Tappa Charkaend is now 
absorbed in the neighbouring tappas of Mania r and Bansdih, but Majlios still 
gives its name to ataluka. Tappa Bansdih was permanently' settled with Rajputs 
of the Naraulia (or Narauni) clan whose descendants still retain the greaterpart 
of their original possessions. It is divided into eight talukas, of which two are 
important, viz,, Sukhpura and Kharauai. The latter of these has been held un- 
der attachment, since 1822, in consequence of disputes among the co-sharers. 
One taluka, Arjun Mai, has entirely passed out of the possession of the Naraulias 
and is now in that of the Bhuiuhar bahus, Harshankar PrasM and Gauri 
Shankar Pras^, descendants of the arnil Deokinandan. Tappa Reoti is divi- 
ded into five talukas, which were permanently settled with liikambh Rajputs. 


Tbe six tappas. 
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Bui more than half of their property has been sold for arrears of land revenue, and 
one taluka wsis bought entire by the Pandes of Bairi£ Tappa Mahatwar or 
Sahatwdr is divided into three talukas, which were permanently settled with 
Kinwar Rajputs. One of these has in part been transferred to the possession of 
the Pandes just mentioned. Tappa Maniar forms a single taluka, whioh was 
permanently settled with Birwar Rajputs, but was sold in 1815 for arrears of 
land-revenue. A few years afterwards the estate was purchased by Govern- 
ment and settled with the original proprietors, the revenue being at the same 
time increased by Rs. 8,000, a sum which represented the interest at 5 per 
cent, on the arrears that had accrued. 

The parganah takes its name from the small village of Kharid, which was 

Physical features and transferred to Sikandarpur in 1837. To the south and 
fiscal history. west of the parganah the soil is upland, of old form- 

ation ; to the north it is alluvial and sandy; to the east, along the boundary of 
parganah Doaba, stitF clay prevails. The permanent settlement of the parganah 
was not a successful one. In the words of Mr. Duncan, “ this parganah perhaps 
more than any other in the four sarkars had batBed the Resident’s endeavours 
to restore it from the deserted and miserable state in which he found it on his 
first circuit in 1788.” The fact is that the co-sharers in the large tappas were 
not agreed as to the e.xtent of their shares, and, as no measnrement was per- 
mitted, the revenue was distributed unequally. The natural result was sales for 
arrears. The first survey was made in 1831), and a complete set of records was, 
in the following year, prepared by Mr. Raikes. In 1867, new field maps for 
about one-fourth of the parganah were drawn up under the supervision of 
a deputy collector. A cadastral survey, undertaken in lt<81-82, is uow nearly 
complete, and a new record-of-rights is in course of preparation. 

Ehand- — Now a small village in parganah Sikandarpur Bast ; distant 24 
miles from Bailia and three miles from Sikandarpur. Population (1881) 802 
(399 females). The only interest attaching to this place is the traditional 
account which makes it the site of a former large city also named Ghazanfar- 
abad. The tradition has been noticed in the district history. It is stated that 
the inhabitants emigirated en masse to Azimabad (Patna), and Mr. Whiteway 
concludes from this and from the fact that mounds, apparently representing 
former inhabited sites, are found on both sides of the Gogra, that the old town 
may have been destroyed by the river. Regarding the name Kharid a legend 
is told which may be given for what it is worth : — 

“ A certain merchant started from Kashmir with seventy camels loaded with saffron of the 
flnMt quality, and made a vow to sell the entire quantity to a single man, and receive as the 
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price the money coined in a single year. No purchasers on such condition could be found, and 
in the course of his travels the merchant aame to this city. He spoke tauntingly of the king 
and courtiers and attributed to them want of wealth and magnanimity. Having learnt the fact, 
Khan A’zam Khan purchase 1 the saffron, paid for it in money coined in a single year, and in 
presence of the merchant ordered the saffron to be mixed with mortar which had been pre- 
pared to build the mosque. Abu .Muzaffar Sultan Husain, the sovereign for the time being, 
conferred a khiVat on Khan A’zam for his high-mindedness, and called the place by the name 
Kharid (purchased)” . 


The king mentioned in the legend was app.arently the Ala-ud-din Abu’l- 
Muzaffar Husain Shah mentioned by Badaoni as reigning in Bengal in 901 
H. (1495 A. D.), the immediate predecessor of the Nusrat Shah mentioned in 
the inscriptions found near Kharid {vide supra pp. 75, 7(i, and Blochmann’s 
paper in J. A. S. B., XLIV., p. 310). The Khan A’zam Khan of the legend 
is, doubtless, the same as the one mentioned in the inscription. 

Kharsanda. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Eansdih; is 
situated on the confines of parganah Kharid, two miles east of the Garwdr- 
Sikandarpur road, eleven miles from Ballia, and twelve miles from the head- 
quarters of thetalisil. Latitude 25 “-fiC'-O"; longitude 84°-07'-31". Population 
(1881) 2,669 (1,298 females). The original zamindars were Birwar Rajputs, with 
whom the permanent settlement was made. In 1832 the entire Kharsanda estate 
was sold by auction for arrears of land-revenue, and purchased by the maharaja 
of Dumraon, who is the present proprietor. It is a flourishing village, with 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


seven sugar refineries and some trade in leather. 

Kopachit. — South central parganah of the district, is divided into KopX- 
chTT West and KopXcnrT East, of which the former is 
included in the Basra, and thelatterin the Ballia tahsil. 
It is bounded on the north by parganah Sikandarpur, on the west by parganah 
Lakhnesar, on the east by parganahs Kharid and Ballia, and on the south by 
parganahs Dihma and Garha of the Ghazipur district. The total area of the 
parganah, according to the latest official statement (1881), was 129’8 square 
miles; of which 89 5 were cultivated, 22 3 cultivable, and 18 barren. The 
entire cultivated area was returned as irrigated, and this is due to the fact that 
even the rice lands, which are annually inundated, receive at least one artifi- 
cial watering after the river recedes. The area paying Government rev'enue or 
quit-rent was 127‘9 square miles ; of which 88 were cultivated, 22 cultivable, 
and 17‘9 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-reve- 
nue or quit-rent, was Es. 70,690, or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 86,934, The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,68,259. 
According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 240 inhabited villages ; 
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of which 135 had less than 200 inhabitants, 45 between 200 and 500, 33 be- 
tween 500 and 1,000, 21 between 1,000 and 2.000, 4 between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and 1 between 3,000 and 5,000. Only one town (Baragaon alias Chit Firozpur) 
contained more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population was 99,388 (49,443 females), giving a density of 765 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 91,303 Hindus (45,208 females), and 8,085 
Musalm&ns (4,235 females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 7,866 
(3,783 females) ; Bajpnts, 16,647 (7,930 females) ; Banias, 7,657 1 4,128 females); 
an l other castes, 59,133 (29,367 females). The principal Rajput tribes were 
Karcholia, Kausik, Bisen, and Birwar, of whom the Karcholids numbered 9,480 
souls. Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 1,331; Kumhars, 1,113 
Ahir.s, 10,114 ; Koeris, 7,591 ; Kahars, 4,108 ; Mallahs, 1,162 ; Dusadhs, 1,451 
Hajjams, 1,064; Lunias, 3,442 ; Telis, 2,428; Lohars, 1,994 ; Chamars, 9,952 
and Bhars, 7,598. Amongst the total population, 15 persons were returned as 
insane; 51 as deaf and dumb ; 296 as blind ; and 110 as lepers. The education- 
al statistics for the same period show that there were 1,688 males who could 
read and write, of whom 174 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show three male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 216 in domestic service ; 1,052 in commerce ; 4,341 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 24,286 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 
844 as labourers. Of the total population, 4,499 are entered as landowners; 
18,410 as agriculturists ; and 26,481 as engaged in occupations other than 
agriculture. 

This parganah is believed to have been the western limit, in this district, 
of Cheru dominion. Extensive ruins at Pakka Kot are 
said to be the debris of a fort and other buildings, dat- 
ing back to the time when Maliipa Cheru ruled the country north of the Suraha 
lake. In more recent times the history of the parganah is the history of two 
important tribes of Sombans Rajputs, the Karcbolias and the Kausiks, The 
former were the more numerous, and their authority extended throughout the 
north and west of the parganah, where they held the large talukas of Ratsar, 
Chilkahar, and Hajauli. At the present day they number nearly 10,000, but part 
of the taluka of Hajaulf has passed out of their hands into the possession of 
Muhammadan traders (Arakis) of RasrA The Kausiks held their sway in the 
south-east of the parganah, in the talukas of Chit and Firozpur, and they were 
long notorious for their turbulent character. In the middle of the last century 
they engaged in sanguinary contests with the zamindars of Kharid and Ballia^ 


History. 
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until large tracts of land on the confines of the three parganahs were laid waste 
and became a dense forest. These tracts of forest were subsequently utilized as a 
common asylum of retreat from the exactions of the amds of the raja of Benares. 

Their subsequent history is as follows : — All the estates of the Kausiks 
were sold for Government revenue and purchased by the Pandes of Bairii 
After this they became notorious for insubordination and the perpetration of 
violent crimes. On the 15th November, 1840, they murdered the agent of the 
auction-purchaser ; and thirty-seven of them were for this crime sentenced to 
imprisonment for life and sent to the Alipur jail. During the disturbances 
of 1857-58 they gave much trouble. After the mutinies were over, arrange- 
ments were made by the district authorities with the Pandes of Bairia for 
the restoration of the taluka, on payment of Rs. 60,00^, to the original proprietors. 
This transfer has been attended with the happiest results. The Kausiks are 
now amongst the most loyal and peaceable citizens in the district. [Condenseci 
from Dr. Oldham’s Memoir, 1., p. 63.] 

Parganah Kopachit is an upland tract of old formation. Its name is 
Physical features and derived from the small village of Kopa (or Kopw^i), 
fiscal history. which lies to the north of the Chhoti Sarju and has 

always belonged to Karcholia Rajputs, and the large village of Chit, which 
is the Kausik head-quarters. At the permanent settlement the talukas of Rat- 
sar, Chilkahar, and Hajauli were settled with the Karcholias, those of Chit 
and Firozpur with the Kausiks, and the taluka of Garwar was settled with the 
amil, Deokinandan 8inh. These are the most important estates in the parganah, 
and, with the exception of part of Hajauli, they are all in possession of the 
descendants of the original proprietors. These talukas consist of groups of 
smaller mahals and complete separation of interests is being gradually eSected 
under the partition law. The first professional survey and record-of-rights 
were completed in 1841, and on this occasion the land revenue was increased 
to the extent of nearly Rs. 5,000 by the settlement of lapsed farms and resum- 
ed revenue-free estates. In 1867, new field maps were prepared for about 
one-third of the parganah by Rai Baldeo Bakhsh, deputy collector. During 
the cold season of 1881-82 a cadastral survey was completed, which will give 
accurate field maps for each village in the parganah and a new record-of- 
rights is in course of preparation. 

Kopachit East.— That portion of the Kopachit parganah which is included 
in the Ballia tahsil. For further particulars see KoPiCErx. 

Kopachit West. — That portion of the Kopachit parganah which is included 
in the Basra tahsil. For full particulars see KopachTT. 
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Eoth. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is situ- 
ated one mile south of the Sikandarpur-Tnrtipar road, 21 miles from Ballia, 
and fifteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Population (1881) 
2,038 (1,055 females). It belongs to tappa Haveli Sikandarpur, and was 
permanently settled with a family of Saiyids, whose descendants are still in 
possession. 

Eotwa. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; lies about two miles 
to the north-west of Bairia, and twenty-two miles from the head-quarters 
of the district. Latitude 25°-47'-00" ; longitude 84°-32'-01'''. Population 
(1881) 3,144 (1,658 females). It belongs to the Damodarpur taluka and in- 
cludes thirteen hamlets (tola), many of which are separated from the parent 
village. The most important tola is Raniganj, which adjoins Kotwa. In it is 
held a large bi-weekly bazar, from which the inhabitants of nearly all the 
villages in the parganah derive their supplies of grain and cloth. A Hindu 
ascetic, named Sudisht Goshain, of considerable local celebrity, lives in a 
mango grove at Raniganj. The inhabitants of Kotwa are principally Lohtami^ 
Rajputs. 

Lakhnesar— Parganah of the Rasrd tahsil ; is bounded on the north by 

Boandarie., area, &c. Sikandarpur, on the east by KofAchit, and 

on the south and west by Zahiirabad and Sikandarpur 
West. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest official statement 
(1881 }, was 56 square miles ; of which 38-9 were cultivated, 8-5 cultivable, and 
8‘6 barren. The whole of the cultivated area was returned as irrigated. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 56 square miles; of which 
38-9 were cultivated, 8 o cultivable, and 8 6 barren. The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 20,273; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs, 27,857. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 71,876. According to the census of 1881, the 
parganah contained 95 inhabited villages ; of which 45 had less than 200 
inhabitants, 25 between 200 and 500, 13 between 500 and 1,000, 7 between 

1.000 and 2,000, and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000, One village contained over 

3.000 inhabitants, and one town (Basra) over 5,000. 

The total population (1881) was 55,162 (27,820 females), giving a density 

Population. square mile. Classified according to 

religion, there were 48,036 Hindus (23,984 females), 
and 7,126 Musalmans (3,836 females). Hindus were distributed among Brah- 
mans, 3,363 (1,631 females) ; Rajputs, 9,697 (4,700 females) ; Banife, 5,291 
(2,854 females) ; and other castes, 29,685 (14,799 females). The principal Rajput 
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tribes are tbe Sengar, Nikumbh, Donwar, and Karcliolia, of whom the Sengar 
numbered 8,538. Among the other castes, Kavaths numbered 565 ; Ahirs, 
3,104 ; Koeris, 2,458 ; Kahars, 2,546 ; Mullahs, 1,711 ; Sonars, 647; Gadarias, 
440 ; Lonils, 1,266 ; Telis, 1,687 ; Lohars, 993 ; Chamars, 4,860 ; Bhars, 
5,187 ; and Kumbars, 780. Amongst the total population, 10 persons were 
returned as insane ; 15 as deaf and dumb; 160 as blind; and 30 as lepers. The 
educational statistics for tbe same period show that there were 1,528 males 
who could read and write, of whom 272 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 27 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 305 in domestic service ; 730 in commerce ; 1,862 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle; 11,893 in petty trades and the mechanical arts; and 
1,129 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,547 are entered as landowners, 
8,228 as agriculturists, and 12,431 as engaged in occupations other than agri- 
culture. 

The parganah derives its name from a small village, now uninhabited, 
History, general and fis- called Lakhnesar Dill, which lies in its south-eastern 
corner. The derivation of Lakhnesar has been men- 
tioned in Part I. The tradition, which makes Lakhshmana (or Lakhan), one 
of the heroes of the Rdmayana, visit this place and build here a temple to 
Mahadeo, tells us by implication that, even in those early times, it was a 
settled abode with a flourishing population. At the dawn of history we find the 
parganah occupied by the Bhars. They were expelled by Sengar Rajputs, 
immigrants from parganah Phaphund in Etawah and the ancestors of the pre- 
sent proprietors. Renowned for their strength and courage, the Sengars were 
almost the only zamiudars who daring Bahvant Sinh’s rule preserved their 
proprietary rights intact. When the other parganahs of the Benares province 
were being settled, Laklmesar, either by oversight or by design, W’as not 
included in tbe arrangements then made. In Mr. Duncan’s report on the per- 
manent settlement {vide Shakespear’s Selections, I., 178) the revenue that 
would be payable to Government is indeed mentioned, but the absence of a 
detailed {mufassal) settlement is acknowledged and explained. Mr. Duncan 
wrote that the Sengars were a race that “ from situation, old habits and fre- 
quent precedents were calculated to be the most troublesome of all the Com- 
pany’s subjects in Benares.” He added that he was “ persuaded that under a 
mild administration they would no longer prove refractory.” And “ with this 
view the mufassal settlement of their parganah was not attempted.” The 
Sengars agreed, we are told, to pay Rs. 20,501 as Government revenue through 
their private collector {sazdwal), and in addition to pay that functionary Ss. 175 
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per mensem as salary. Had Mr. Duiican not omitted to take from the head- 
men (chaudhri) of the clan the usual written agreement for the regular pay- 
ment of the revenue, this arrangement would, doubtless, have been open to no 
objection and would have created no subsequent difficulty. As it was, the 
headmen onl}^ paid regularly during the two years that followed Mr. Duncan’s 
departure, so long, in fact, as their private collector, Shankar Pandit, remained 
at Basra. 

In 1796 or 1797, the famous (or infamous) Deokinandan having in the 
meantime been appointed tahslldar in place of Shankar Pandit, the Sengars 
were found to be heavily in arrears. To realize these the collector proposed 
to put up for sale the rights and interests of the four headmen. But an appli- 
cation, made by the latter to the civil court to stop the sale, elicited from the 
judge of Ghazipur a ruling, dated 12th December, 1797, to the effect that, ‘ as 
the four headmen had not entered into any agreement binding themselves to 
pay the whole revenue of the parganah, they were not liable for the whole par- 
ganah balances.’ The next step was taken by Government : a detailed settle- 
ment was, by order dated 1st March, 1799, resolved upon, and to overcome the 
opposition that was anticipated, authority was given for the employment of 
military force. To obtain an increase in the amount of revenue was, however, 
no part of the Government policy, which aimed only at securing a regular 
settlement and the liquidation of arrears. In a different way, it is true, that 
policy was then understood. The collector interpreted the Government in- 
structions to mean that an enhancement should be made, and set himself to 
the task of making it. That in this he met with much opposition is scarcely 
a matter of surprise. He began with a “ grain settlement at half-rates.” 
When this was disallowed by superior authority, he essayed a “ village settle- 
ment;” but, in carrying it out, he was forced to take engagements from 
farmers, as the zamindars stood out against his assessments. This arrange- 
ment was also disallowed, and, as a last resource, the collector, on the 15th 
August, 1800, induced the headmen and others to signify their assent to the 
imposition on the parganah, as a whole, of an enhanced revenue amounting to 
Es. 40,738-8-0. But even then no separate village agreements were taken and, 
although twenty-six mahals or estates were distinguished, the settlement was 
in no sense a detailed one. To this arrangement Govermnent, in November, 
1801, reluctantly gave its sanction. But the enhanced revenue was not paid. 
In October, 1801 (according to the official narrative, although on that date the 
settlement had not been finally accepted by Government), the sale of the whole 
parganah for arrears was proposed by the Collector, and in the ordinary course 
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was sanctioned. The sale took place, and the purchaser was the raja of 
Benares. To secure the rights thus formally acquired, the raja began at once 
to employ a very large force of a giMaAt-military character, but without 
much success. 

In August, 1802, Government, alive apparently to the difficulties thus 
created, requested the raja to relinquish his purchase, and at the same time 
directed that the sale and also the settlement should be cancelled. In place of 
the latter, a “ detailed village settlement ” was ordered, and the total revenue- 
demand was not to exceed that which had been originally assessed by Mr. Dun- 
can. So promptly were these new instructions complied with that tlie revised 
settlement was sanctioned on the 28th October, 1802. As already mentioned, 
Mr. Duncan’s assessment had been Rs. 20,501. From this, it was now ruled, 
a deduction of Bs. 1,643 must be made — Rs. 1,200 on account of the tahsildar’s 
salary, Rs. 215 as the allowance to a sarrishtadar, and Rs. 228 as the ndnkdr 
of the zamindars. Thus the net revenue payable to Goverment amounted to 
Rs. 18,858. By this settlement the parganah was divided among 35 mahdls, 
but no care was taken that each mahdl should comprise the whole of one or 
several villages. Ostensibly this appeared to have been done, but in fact the 
mahdls are inextricably mixed, each mahdl containiug fractions of several vil- 
lages, and each proprietary body being sharers in several mahdls. 

To continue the history it may be mentioned that, in 1841, the separate 
offices of tahsildar and sarrishtadar w'ere abolished, the duties being performed 
by the tahsildar and kamiugo of Rasra. The deduction that had been granted 
in 1802 was, in 1841, reduced to Rs. 228, at which amount it now stands, making 
the present net revenue Rs. 20,273. Although at the revision of records carried 
out in the year last mentioned, the parganah boundaries were fixed and lists of 
co-sharers and cultivators duly compiled, no interference with the interior 
assessment of the revenue was attempted. 

In 1868 a special establishment under an experienced deputy collector, for 
the preparation of a complete set of records, was appointed. The work was 
completed in 1 873, but it is now admitted that the new record is very untrust- 
worthy. The difficulties that arose from the extraordinary intricacy of tenures, 
the enormous number of shareholders, and the almost indefinite sub-division of 
shares, were enhanced by the apathy, if not the opposition, of the zamindars, 
and by the corruption of the subordinate officials. With regard to the record 
of cultivating tenures, Mr. Porter, the deputy collector in charge of the Ballia 
sub-division, wrote in 1874 : “ 1 found in several instances that one field be- 
longed not only to diflferent zamindars but to different pattis and even mahdls. 
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The portions belonging to each had been originally distinct, but, having been 
let to one tenant, had by him been amalgamated. The separation of these 
portions is no easy matter. The nominal or reputed area rarely, if ever, agrees 
with the actual area as ascertained by measurement ********** *^ 
In all such cases I found that the shares entered in the papers were wronof.” 

With regard to the kheieat, or record of ownership, the Collector, Mr. 
Oldham, wrote in the same year (1874) ; “ I then enquired into the method of 
realization before the present year, which is the first in which the new papers 
have been used for determining the amount of revenue to be paid by each 
shareholder. I found that the system which existed was even worse than the 
present ; revenue was collected by lambardurs of the mahals with the aid of 
chaprdsis from certain recorded persons, scattered all over the country without 
regard to the extent of their holdings, and without regard to the question w'he- 
therthey had any land or not. The transfer of land never under the old system 
affected the payment of revenue. The man who sold it still remained liable for 
the revenue, and the man who bought was liable to no enhancement. This old 
system was preferred by the wealthy men who had made large purchases, and 
who did not pay any enhanced revenue on account of them ; but it was not 
liked by the poor, who, after they had parted with their fields, had still to pay 
the revenue appertaining to them.” 

This confusion of liability has arisen from a very peculiar but well-under- 
stood custom, by which a shareholder possessed of land in several villages pays 
his revenue only in one. Consequently, when a shareholder purchased land in 
another village, he would not pay the amount by which the revenue was 
increased in the strange village, but in his own. When the collection of revenue 
was made over to the tahsildar of Rasra in 1841, this old-established custom 
was not understood, and hence the result, recorded by Mr. Oldham, that the 
man who sold land still remained liable for the revenue, and the man who 
bought it was liable to no enhancement — a result which was due solely to the 
carelessness or ignorance of the tahsil officials. Complaints are often made by 
Sengar Rajputs that trifling sums are yearly collected from them as land-revenue, 
though they have no share in the parganah and have not lived in it for years. 
Mr. Oldham proposed that the revenue should be distributed at a uniform rate 
over the whole cultivated land of the parganah; and as a cadastral survey is 
in progress and a new record-of-rights under preparation, it was proposed to 
adopt this suggestion ; but the consent of all the zamhidars being necessary 
to such a redistribution of the revenue, the idea proved to be impracticable. 
[See further regarding the complicated tenures of this parganah, supra p. 60.] 
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Lilkar. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tabsil Bansdih ; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, three miles north of the Sikandarpur- Bansdih 
road, twenty-two and fifteen miles respectively from the headquarters of the 
district and tahsil. Latitude 26°-03-'38'^ ; longitude 84°-06’-lS". Population 
(1881) 2,450 (1,298 females). It belongs to tappa Haveli Kharid, which was 
transferred from the Ghazipur to the Azamgarh district in 1838. The village 
was permanently settled with Tetiha Bhdinhars, whose descendants are still in 
possession. 

Madhubani. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated two 
miles north-east of Bairia, and twenty miles distant from Ballia. Lati- 
tude 25°-47'-28" ; longitude 84"-31'-46". Population (1881) 2,869 (1,526 
females). It belongs to the Damodarpur taluka, of which the maharaja of 
Dumraon is proprietor. The inhabitants are principally Lohtamia Rajputs and 
are in good circumstances. There are also considerable number of Dusadhs, 
who until recently maintained themselves chiefly, it is believed, from the pro- 
ceeds of robberies committed in Lower Bengal. 

Mairitar. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih is situated on the 
Ballia-Maniar road, where it skirts the north of the Surahd Tal ; distant 10 
miles from Ballia, and two miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Lati- 
tude 2 5 °- 51 '-SI" ; longitude 84°-14'-26". Population (1881) 2,005 (1,052 
females). It is an important village in the Sukhpurd tahtka. Being on the 
border of the Surahd Tal, it is a general rendezvous for shooting expeditions in 
the cold season, when the lake is crowded with water-fowl. There is a large 
mango-grove south of the village, in which tents are pitched, and which com- 
mands a pleasant view of the lake. The greater part of the village is still in 
possession of the descendants of the Narauni Rajputs, with whom the permanent 
settlement was made. There are seven sugar factories, a primary school, and a 
bi-weekly bazar. 

Majhawa or Machhua Tal. — ^Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is 
situated one mile north of the Ballia-Bairia road, two miles north of the Ganges, 
and thirteen miles east of the civil station. Latitude 25°-45'-38'^ ; longi- 
tude 84°-25'-06'''. The village is owned chiefly by Rajputs of the Hayobans 
and Rdtbaur tribes, w'ho form the main portion of the population and are ex- 
tremely litigious. Population (1881) 2,122 (1,139 females). The land is low 
and annually inundated ; there is a swamp to the north which is filled with 
water in the rainy season, and from which the village is said to have derived 
its second name (Machhua Tal). The grazing is good, and a large number of 
horses are imported every year in April from the Meerut division. These 
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animals are marched down in strings, arrire in wretched condition, and after 
being kept for six months, are offered for sale at the Sonphr fair. 

Maniar. — One of the most important towns in parganah Kharid, tahsil 
Bansdih ; is situated on the right hank of the Gogra, seven miles to the east of 
Sikandarpur, eight miles from the tahsil town' of Bansdih, and eighteen mih^s 
from the civil station of Ballia. Latitude 25'’-59 '-12'^ ; longitude 84°-13''-36". 
According to the census of 1881 the site occupied an area of 180 acres, and the 
population nutnhered 8,600 (4,390 females), giving a density of 48 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,952 Hindus (4,060 females), and 
648 Muhammadans (330 females). At the permanent settlement the entire 
town belonged to Rajputs of the Birwar trihe, and seven-eighths still remain in 
the possession of their descendants. 

The town is clustered round high artificial mounds, formerly sites of the 
fortified residences of the principal zamindars, hut now waste and bare. It has 
no thoroughfare nor any of the characteristics of a town, nor does it possess 
any public building worthy of notice. Its importance is derived from its large 
grain-market, or gola, which is unequalled in the district. The traffic is river- 
borne from the Gorakhpur district, and the Maniar grain-market supplies all 
the bazdrs in the parganah. The manufactures of the town are of comparatively 
small importance ; they consist of sugar, for which there are ten refineries, and 
coarse cloth, for the manufacture of which there are thirty-three looms. The 
principal articles of import are rice and other grains, which come from the 
Gorakhpur and Basti districts and from Nipal, and salt and tobacco, which 
come from Lower Bengal. The principal articles of export are sugar and oil- 
seeds, which find their way to Patna, Dacca, and Calcutta. There are three 
large galas built of burnt bricks and roofed with tiles, for the storage of grain 
and other articles of trade. No estimate can be given of the amount of the 
traffic, as no measures have been adopted for its registration. 

An annual fair is held in the month of Baisakh (April-May) in commemo- 
ration of the saint Parsram, to whom there is a temple in Maniar, and wdioso 
memory is held in great honour. The town contains also a police outpost, an 
imperial post-office, and a primary school. Provision is made for watch and 
ward by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es. 967 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Es. 1,281. The total expenditure amounted to 
Ks. 1 , 210 , of which the principal items were Es 502 on police, Es. 370 on public works, 
and Rs. 198 on conservancy. The returns showed 1,215 houses, of which 731 were assessed 
w.th the tax; the iteideuce being Bs. 1-6-2 per house assessed, and Ee. O-i-ii per head 
of population. 
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Midha. — Village in parganah Ballia, tahsii Ballia ; is situated to- the south 
of the Bullia-Hauumanganj road, at a distance of 4 miles west of the sadr sta- 
tion. Latitude 25°-46'-45" ; longitude 84°-10'-12". Population (1881) 
2,260 (1,131 females). It is the principal village of the Midhii taluht, and was 
settled by Mr. Duncan, in 1790, tvith Donwar Rajputs, whose descendants are 
still in possession. The land is fertile and the village is said to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. Irrigation is carried on from wells and tanks, and a good 
deal of sugarcane is grown. There are three factories for the manutacture of 
sugar, and a market is held every Tuesday and Saturday. 

Murli Chhapra. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsii Ballia ; is situated 
on the left bank of the Ganges, two miles east of the road from Bairia to Bihia, 
and twenty miles distant from tbe head-quarters of the district. Latitude 
25°-43'-lG"’ ; longitude 84’-33'-2P'. Population (1881) 3,549 (1,934 females). 
Murii Chhapra forms a separate nmlidl, and comprises two hamlets (to?a), which 
are situated apart from the parent village. One of these was founded by im- 
migrants from Dukti, the village site of which has been submerged by the 
Ganges. It was formerly a revenue-free estate, but was resumed in 1839 and 
settled with tlie maharaja of Dumvaon, in whose family the proprietorship con- 
tinues. Tola Dalan Chhapra possesses a primary school. 

Nagpiira.— Village in pargauah Lakhnesar, tahsii Basra ; is situated on 
the left bank of the Chhoti Sarju, 12 miles from Ballia, and six miles from the 
head-quarters of the tahsii. Latitude 25 -46 -42'''' ; longitude 83^-56 -14 . Po- 
pulation (1881) 3,620 0,841 females). It was permanently settled with Sengar 
Rajputs, whose descenilants are still in possession. It is a vidage of some anti- 
quity, and, like most of the villages in Lakhnesar, has traditions relating to men 
tif enormous strength and great sanctity in hy-gone times, there is a temple 
to the celebrated Amar Sinh, who is worshipped under the designation of Nath 
Baba, of w'hom a full account is given in the district notice [supra p. 43). 
Natrpura possesses nine sugar factories and 19 looms. 

Nagrl— Village in parganah Sikaudarpur West, tahsii Rasra ; is situated 
at the couvergence of four uninetalled roads, twenty-four miles from Ballia, and 
eioht miles from the head-quarters of the tahsU. Latitude 25‘’-57'-38" ; longitude 
8;r-55'-13". Population (1881) 3,360 (1,645 females). This village is in tappa 
Mwhammadpur, and was at one time tbe capital of the parganah. It is said 
that Bhimsen Shah, of the race of Bais Rajputs, from Kiiba Niwada in the 
Azamgarh district, settled at Nagra about the year 1623 and extended his 
authority over this tappa. After him Gujan Shah, his son, and Aman Shah, 
alias Ban Shah, his grandson, still further increased their territory. Finally, 
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Babn Kishn Sinh and Bishn SInh, sons of Ben Slnh, haring presented tiiem- 
selves-to the Nawab Wazir, were exalted to the rank of Babii, and, by sncces- 
sive conquests, reduced the entire parganah to subjection. On the formation 
of the Azamgarh district, in 1832, Nagra was made the head-quarters of the 
Sikandarpur tahsil ; it continued so until 1^79, when, on the transfer of par- 
ganahs Sikandarpur and Bhadaon to the new district of Ballia, the head-quar- 
ters of the tahsil were fixed at Basra. This change has struck a death-blow 
to the importance of Nagra, and is deeply deplored by the residents. The pre- 
sent babus of Nagra, Mahpal B.ihiidur Sinh and Mahpal Sinh, are the descend- 
ants of the above-mentioned Bishn Sinh and Kishn Sinh, and are now in 
possession of the estates of the family, which, though much diminished, still 
cover an area of 5,715 acres, pay a revenue to Government of Rs. 3,828, and 
yield a net income to the proprietors of nearly Bs. 14,000. Nagra possesses a 
first-class police-station and a primary school. There is no trade to speak of, 
but a market is held twice a week, and there are fifteen looms and three sugar 
factories in the village. 

Nagwa.— Village in parganah Ballia, tahsil Ballia ; lies to the north of the 
Ballia-Bairia road, three miles east of the sadr station. Population (1881) 3,284 
(1,721 females). This large and flourishing village was settled in 1790 with 
Pfinde Brahmans, but subsequently fell into the possession of the maharAja of 
Dumrion by purchase. The de.scendants of the original Brahman proprietors 
still reside in the village and till the soil. There are four factories for the manu- 
facture of sugar and a bi-weekly bazar. There is also a very good primary school. 

Nauranga.— Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, two miles south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and sixteen 
miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25°-43'-13" ; lonoi- 
tude 84®-26'-58'. Population (1881) 2,205 (1,050 females). This village 
belongs to taluha Damodarpur, and comprises a vast area, constantly fluctuat- 
ing with the ever-changing course of the river. It has been the subject of 
much litigation during the present century ; the most recent case decided by 
the Privy Council, in 1877, in favour of the maharaja of Dumraon and ao-ainst 
the Government, established the latest important doctrine regardino- reformed 
alluvial lands. This doctrine rules that the claim to diluviated lands reformin<r 
on their original site, is defeated by bond fide adverse possession for twelve years. 

Pakri.— Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih; is situated 
three miles west of the Sikandarpur-Garwar road, 13 and 14 miles respectively 
from the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. Latitude 25“-55' 49' ; 
longitude 84®-02 Population (1881) 2,853 (1,353 females). It is 
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inclnrled in tappa Shab Salempur, and is one of those villages which, formerly 
belonging to parganah Kopachit, were transferred, in 1838, from the Gliazipur to 
the Azamgarh district. It was permanently settled with Sengar Rajputs, and 
remained in the hands of a very numerous Sengar community until so late as 
1850, when about one-sixth was sold to Ramnarain Sinh of Birpura. A still 
larger portion, about one-third, was confiscated for rebellion in 1858, and the 
proprietary right was bestowed upon Shaikh ’Inayat Rasiil of Chiriakot, as a 
reward for good services during the Mutiny. More than half of the village 
still remains in the possession of the Sengars. There are twenty-nine looms 
and seven sugar refineries in the village. 

Pandepur. — Village in parganah Ballia, tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, one mile south of the Bullia-Bairia road, and about 
thirteen miles east of the civil station. Latitude 25°-43‘'-50" ; longitude 
84‘’-27 '-13". It was formerly owned by Rajputs of the Hayobans tribe, but the 
present proprietors are BhuinlArs and Kayaths. Population (1881) 2,642 (1,376 
feoaales). It is liable to annual inundation by the Ganges. The soil is fertile, 
and to a great extent unirrigated. The chief dependence of the cultivators is 
in their rabi crop. 

Pharsatar.— Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Basra ; lies to 
the west of the Turtipkr-Rasra road, 30 and 16 miles respectively from the hea'f- 
quarters of the district and the tahsil. Population (1881) 2,302 (1,226 females). 
It is the principal village in tappa Pharsatar. During the reign of the Mughal 
emperor Aurangzeb, au Ausari Shaikh, named Baha-ud-din, came in command 
of a force to assist the raja of Majhauli, in the Gorakhpur district. He 
received a large grant of land as a reward for his services and settled 
at Pharsatar. His descendants made a stand against the invasion of the 
Bais Rajputs of Nagra in the beginning of the 18th century, and, according 
to tradition, were all cut off, except one Rahm Bibi. Subsequently the 
property was recovered by the Shaikhs and is now in possession of a large 
tribe of them, of whom the leading representative is Abdussamad of Phar- 
sktar. 

Piprauli Ashrafpur — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil 
Basra; situated in the angle formed by the convergence of the Ragra and 
Sikandarpur roads at Ubhaon, two miles south of the Gogra, and twenty-one 
miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Population (1881) 1,408 (711 
females). It belongs to tappa Pharsatar, a Musalman estate, from which the 
proprietors were temporarily dispossessed by the Bais Rajputs of Nagra. The 
village was permanently settled with the descendants of the original Musalman 
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proprietors, but has since passed by private sale into the hands of Haji Hid^yat- 
ullah, of Nawanagar, and Ghulam Husain, of Bahiira. There was formerly a 
considerable grain trade in Piprauli, but it has steadily fallen off concurrently 
with a diminution in the population, which in 1865 was over 2,000 and is 
now only 1,400. 

Pur. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; lies to the 
north of Pakri, three miles west of the Sikandarpnr-Garwar road, 18 and 
14 miles repectively from the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. 
Latitude 25“-57'-18'' ; longitude Population (1881) 6,614 (3,206 

females). Tt is included in tappa Shah Salempur, and is one of those villages 
which, formerly belonging to parganah Kopachit, were transferred, in 1838, 
from the Ghazipnr to the Azamgarh district. It was permanently settled with 
Sengar RiVjputs, and about one-half is still retained by the descendants of the 
original proprietors. Pur comprises twelve hamlets, which are very much 
scattered. ' It is not a place of much importance. There are said to be sixteen 
sugar refineries and the same number of looms in the village. 

Rampur. — Village in parganah Kopachit East, tahsil Ballia ; lies in the 
south-eastern corner of the parganah on the right bank of the Chhoti Sarju, and 
twelve miles distant from the head -quarters of the district. Latitude 25°-50'-17'^; 
longitude 84 "-03' -14''. Population (1881) 2,239 (1,217 females). This 
village was permanently settled with Karcholia Rdjputs and, with the exception 
of an insignificant share, is still in possession of the descendants of the ori- 
ginal proprietors. The inhabitants, principally Rajputs and Koeiis, are toler- 
ably well off. There is a sugar factory in the village. 

Rasra. — Western tahsil of the district, comprising until the present year 
(1883) parganahs Lakhnesar, Bhadaon, Sikandarpur West and Kopachit West.' 
The total area of the tahsil, according to the latest official statement (1881), 
was 398 6 square miles ; of which 255‘9 were cultivated, 75'6 cultivable, and 
67T barren. Of the cultivated area, 254 4 were irrigated and 1’5 unirrigated. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 393'3 square miles, of 
which 254’2 were cultivated, 75'3 cultivable, and 63‘8 barren. The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,82,596 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,35,467. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,79,033. According to the census of 
1881 the tahsil contained 636 inhabited villages ; of which 266 had less than 

J The article refers to the tahsil as it was constituted before the transfer to it of 15 
mahals from tappa Dhaka of pirganah Zahurahad in the Ghazipur district, with effect from the 
1st April, 1883 (by G. O Ko 1517, dated 30th June, 188.3, G’nzeUe, iVortA- 11 Provinces 

and Oudh of 7th July, 188 )). Details, as far as they are available, for the transfened tract 
will be found in the article on parganah Si£ANOABron. 
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200 inhabitants, 1 86 between 200 and 500, 116 between 500 and 1,000, 52 
between 1,000 and 2,000, 8 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 6 between 3,000 and 
5.000. Only two towns (Rasra and Turtipar) contained more than 5,000 
inhabitants. 

The total population was 292,038 (145,116 females), giving a den.sity 
of 732 to the square mile. Classified acccording to religion, there were 266,707 
Hindus (131,923 females), aud 25,331 Musalnians (13,193 females). Hindus 
were distributed among Brahmans, 17,951 (8,733 females) ; Rajputs, 41 ,922 
(20,074 females) ; Bauias, 19,151 (9,815 females) ; and other castes, 187,683 
(93,301 females). The principal Rajput tribes are Sengar, Karchol'd, Barahia 
and Donwar, of whom tlie Sengar numbered 8,538. Among the other castes, 
Kayaths numbered 3,509; Abirs, 34,121 ; Kabiirs, 11,823; Mallahs, 3,461; 
Sonars, 2,291 ; DusaJhs, 3,201 ; Hajjams, 3,151 ; Teds, 7,1 19 ; Chamars, 35,358; 
Bhars, 29,279; Kumliars, 3,883; Koen's, 17,082; Lobars, 6,351; Luuias, 10,905; 
aud Dhobis, 2,799. Amongst the total population, 24 persons were returned as 
insane ; 70 as deaf and dumb ; 627 as blind ; and 144 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that there were 6,280 males who could read 
and write, of whom 746 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 41 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 1,000 in domestic service ; 2,460 iu commerce ; 10,601 in tilling 
the ground and tending cattle ; 67,788 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; 
and 6,286 as labourers. Of the total population, 10,314 are entered as land- 
owners ; 58,393 as agriculturists ; and 69,531 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. A detailed account of the tahsil will be found in the notices 
of the parganahs comprised in it. 

Basra. — Chief town in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Rasra ; lies in 
25°-51'-20" north latitude, and 83°-53-'-56''' east longitude,in the north-western 
corner of the parganah, twenty-one miles from the head-quarters of the district. 
According to the census of 1881, the town occupied a site of 116 acres, and the 
population was 11,224 (5,780 females), giving a density of 97 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,600 Hindus (3,805 females), and 
3,624 Musalmans (1,975 females). The following is a statement of occupations 
followed by more than 40 males — 

(I) Persons employed by Government or municipality, 119 : (XII) domestic servants, 94 : 
(XIll) money lenders and bankers (mahdjan), 107 ; money lenders’ establishment, 109 ; (XV) 
palanquin keepers and bearers, 48 : (XVIII) landholders, 320 ; cultivators and tenants, 137; 
agiicultural labourers, 91: (XXIX) weavers, 283 ; cloth merchants (^bazdi), 74; tailors, 

* Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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63 ; barbers, 67 ; (XXX) corn and 8oar dealers, 73 ; confectionCTS (halwdt), 60 ; grain 
parchers, 49 ; manufacturers of sugar, 43: (XXXII) manufacturers of oil, 95: (XXXIII) 
gold and silrer smiths, 64 ; blacksmiths, 60 ; (XXXIV) general labourers, 296 : (XXXV) 
beggars, 61. 

Basra is a thriving and well laid out town, and commercially the most 
important in the district. Placed in the midst of a rice-growing country, its 
site is low, and the water in the wells in the cold season is only 10 feet below 
the surface. The public buildings are massed on the north side of the town at 
the entrance from the Ghazipur road. The tahsili, munsifi, and first-class police- 
station are in one block, built as a fortalice with towers at the angles. To the 
right and left of this are the tahsili school and the dispensary respectively. In 
front of this range is a good sized tank lately improved. There are five large 
masonry mosques and twelve or fifteen smaller ones. Basra also contains an 
imperial post-office. For cleanliness and a generally thriving appearance, the 
town is far ahead of any other in the district. A bi-weekly market is held ; 
and a considerable trade is carried on in cloth, sugar, hides, iron, spices, and sajji 
(impure carbonate of soda) by Musalman traders, known as Eakis or Arkis, and 
Banias. There are no metalled roads in the vicinity of Basra ; its communica- 
tions with Ghazipur, Ballia, and Nagra are by unmetalled roads, almost imprac- 
ticable for wheeled traffic in the rainy season. The trade of the town during the 
rains is carried by the Sarjii, a river navigable for large country vessels for five 
or six months in the year, and for small boats all the year round. For the rest 
of the year the traffic is by road to Buxar and Ghazipur, Basra is four miles 
from the Sarjti, and the small mart of Pardhanpur acts as its port on that river. 
Provision is made for watch and ward by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 18S1-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Es. 367 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 3,125 The total expenditure amounted to 
Bb. 2,649, of which the principal items were Rs. 1,048 on police, Rb. 993 on public works, and 
Ks. 288 on conservancy. The returns showed 1,969 houses, of wliich Rs. 1,037 were assessed 
with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 2-8-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-9 per head of popu- 
latiou. 

The country round Basra is occupied by the Sengar Bajputs, and these 
are also the principal inhabitants of the town. A description of this celebrated 
clan has been given in the district memoir and in the article on Lakhnesab 
parganah. Of the Muhammadan residents, the most remarkable are the Bakis 
or Arkis, rich traders, who are described in the Azamgarh notice. 

Adjoining the town of Basra is a large tank with several masonry flights 
of steps not all completed, surrounded by a large umbrageous grove, the remains 
of primeval forest. At one side of the tank are some scores of earthen tombs 
quaintly dotted with red patches. These are memorials of the self-immolation of 
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widows (sail) committed here. This practice would appear to have been unusu- 
ally prevalent in this neighbourhood, and the traditions of it would appear to 
be still kept up ; for in May, 1871, a woman of the Bania caste, residing at a 
village four miles from Rasi-a, succeeded in sacrificing hersc-lf as sati by night. 
The principal abettors of the crime, however, her step-sons and family priest, 
were brought to justice. This is the latest instance of sail in these provinces, 
and it was carried out secretly and with maimed rites ; it was, no doubt, rather 
due to fanaticism on the part of the woman than actual instigation on the part 
of her relatives. The tank is ascribed to Nath Baba, and on its sides and in 
various parts of this parganah are temi)les to his worship (vide supra p. 43). 

Eatsar (or Eatsahd), generally known as Eatsar Xalan. — Village in par- 
ganali Kopachit East, tahsil Ballia ; lies to the north of the parganah, on the 
Garwar-Sikandarpur road, 13 miles from the head-quarters of the district. La- 
titude 25°-54'-02" ; longitude 84°-05'-07". Population (1881) 4,911 (2,502 
females). It is the principal village of the Ratsar taluka, rvhich was perma- 
nently settled with Karcholia, Rajputs, and is still in possession of the descend- 
ants of the original proprietors. The village contains two sugar factories and 
a primary school ; and a large bazar is held twice a week. 

Eeoti. — Town in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bausdih ; lies in the extreme 
east of the parganah, twelve miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil, 
and sixteen miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 2.5°-51 '-0" ; 
longitude 84°-25'-13". According to the census of 1881, the site occupied 130 
acres, and the total population was 9,933 (5,427 females), giving a density of 
76 to the acre. Classified according to religion, there were 8,897 Hindus 
(4,839 females), and 1,036 Muhammadans (588 females). It is the principal 
town of the Nikumbh Rajputs. The country around Reoti abounds in swainp.s, 
and the town itself is situated on the east side of a clear perennial lake, about 
a mile and a half long. It presents a dirty and over-crowMed appearance. The 
principal proprietors are non-resident, and the resident Rajput zamindars have lost 
their hereditary influence, as seven-eighths of the town are owned by strangers. 
The main street runs east and west, and is in facta part of the Bairia-Sahatwar 
road. There are seventy-five looms for the manufacture of coarse cloth, wdiich is 
exported to Lower Bengal. The Chamars make shoes, which are sold in Dumraou 
and Ghazipur, and the carpenters make palanquins for sale at the annual Ballia 
fair. Beyond this, the trade is pui’ely local and of small importance. Reoti 
possesses a third-class police-station and a middle-class school, both provided 
with suitable buildings. There is also an imperial post-office. The watch and 
ward of the town are provided for by taxation under Act XX, of 1856. 

17 
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During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Eg 270 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,133. The total expenditure amounted to 
Es. 992, of which the principal items were Eg 498 on police, Rs. 255 on public works, and 
Es. 13S on conservancy. The returns showed 1,302 houses, of which 863 were assessed with the 
fax ; the incidence being Rs. 1-0-11 per house assessed, and Ee. 0 - 1-6 per head of population. 

Sahatwar (also called Mahatwar and Mahatpal). — The largest town 
in parganali Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated on the Reoti-Bansdih road, 
six miles distant from the head-quarters of the tahsil, and twelve miles from 
the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 25°-49'-53" ; longitude 84°-20'-51'''. 
According to the census of 1881, the population, taken upon an area of 1 40 acres, 
numbered 11,024 (5,844 females), givino; a density of 79 to the acre. Classified 
according to religion, there were 10,137 Hindus (5,401 females), and 887 
Musalmans (443 females). It is the largest and most populous town in the 
parganah and the head-quarters of the Kinwar Rajputs. The following is a 
statement of occupations followed by more than 40 males ' : — 

(XVIII) Landholders, 190 ; cultivators and tenants, 1,122 ; agricultural labourers, 28.3: 
(XXVII) carpenters, 60 : (XXIX) wearers, IC9 ; tailors, 66 ; shoe makers and sellers, 
65: (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 86; grain parchers, 2 24 ; tobacconists, 45; (XSXII) 
manafaoturers and sellers of oil, 64; (XXXIII) gold and silver smiths, 76 ; (XXXIV) general 
labourers, 177 ; persons in (undefined) service (naukari), 68. 

The town is said to have been founded by Mahant Bileshar N^th Mahddeo, 
to whom its name of Mahatwar is referred, though the connection does not seem 
very clear. It is quadrangular in shape and traversed by one good thorough- 
fare west and east. The surrounding country is swampy, and the roads which 
connect the town with Ballia, B.tnsdih, and Reoti, are not open for wheeled 
traffic during the rainy season. Notwithstanding this immense disadvantage, 
it is a place of considerable trade. Sugar and indigo are exported to Agra 
and Calcutta, and coarse cloth and shoes to Nipal ; while the imports are cotton 
and salt from Agra and Cawnpore, and tobacco (snrtCj and English cloth from 
Lower Bengal, It is a distributing centre to the suiTOunding country, and 
the large bi-weekly market is well attended. There are two indigo factories 
belonging to natives and sixty looms, and some business is done in the manu- 
facture of palanquins for sale at the annual Ballia fair. During the months 
of August, September, and October, there is also a large sale of cattle on every 
market day. 

The Kinwars still own more than three-fourths of the town ; though feuds 
exist, they have not yet interfered with the prosperity of the people, who are, as 
a rule, well oS and live in substantially built houses. Oat of the whole popula- 
tion, the Rajputs number 2,535 souls ; next to them come Banias and Brahmans, 
* Roman uumerala indicate the clasgea in the census returns. 
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who number 929 and 919 respectively. There is a police outpost subordinate 
to the Bansdih police-station, a middle-class school, and an imperial post-office, 
all provided with indifferent buildings. Public buildings are not the strong 
point of Sahatvvar, but much improvement has been recently effected by im- 
proving the communications, and building small bridges under tbs superinten- 
dence of Bisheshar Kunwar, one of the leading zami'ndars and an energetic 
member of the district committee. The watch and ward of the town are pro- 
vided for by taxation under Act XX. of 18.56. 

During 1881-82 tile house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 940 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,232. The total expenditure amounted to 
Es. 2,1 18, of which the principal items were Es. 629 on police, Rs. 1,100 on public works, and 
Es. 228 on conservancy. Tlie returns gave 1,232 Louses, of which 931 were assessed with the 
tax ; the incidence being Ea. 1-7-10 per house assessed, and two anas per head of population. 

Sariya. — Village iu parganah and tahsil Ballia ; lies to the north of the 
parganab, three miles east of the Ballia-Bansdlh road, and eight miles north-east 
of the head-quarters station, as the crow flies. Latitude 2b°-il'-2d" ; longitude 
84°-17'-4u'’'. Population (1881) 2,314 (1,217 females). It is the principal 
village of the Ser taluka, which was settled by Mr. Duncan in 1790 wdth 
Kinwar Rajputs. The village of Sariya with the entire taluka was afterwards 
purchased by Shaikh Farzand ’All of Ghazipur, from whom it has passed into 
the hands of the bankers Sadho Lai and Madho Lai of Benares. 

Ser. — Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated one mile to 
the south of the Bansdih-Sahatwar road, 12 and four miles respectively from the 
head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. Latitude 25'^-50'-12"’ ; longitudo 
84°-17'-40'''. Population (1881) 2,005 (1,052 females). It is a village in 
tappa Sahatwar, divided in equal shares between the talukas of Madho Rai 
and Laksbmi Rai, which were permanently settled with Kinwar Rajputs. The 
whole of taluka Madho Rai is in possession of the descendants of the original 
proprietors ; hut about one-third of taluka Lakslimi Rai was sold for arrears of 
Government revenue and purcliased by the Pandes of Bairia, who by this means 
have become proprietors of a fractional share of the village of Ser. The inha- 
bitants are principally Koeris and Banias. There is some tradein grain, cotton, 
and cloth. 

Sheopurdiar. — Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
western bank of the Ganges, three miles south of the Ballia-Bairia road, 
and about three miles east of the sadr station. Latitude 25 ^-42 '’-00" ; 
longitude 84®-15'-49". Population (1881) 9,028 (5,428 females). There is 
no village site to which the name Sheopurdiar specifically applies, and the popu- 
lation given is that of 30 scattered hamlets, extending over the mmiza of Sheo- 
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purdiar, each hamlet being named after the Rajput founder of it, with the addi- 
tion of tola or chhapra. Sheopurdiar is a vast alluvial tract or didra, extend- 
ing for above four miles on each side of the Ganges, and commencing about 
three miles east of Ballia town. The original mahdlj called Sheopurdiar Lam- 
bari {i.e., numbered or original), received extensive additions by alluvion, 
known as Ganghardr and Sarjuhardr ; and these additions were again contorted 
by the action of the Ganges, with the result that a large portion called the 
Chakki (or island) is now on the south side of the river, and in respect of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction belongs to the Shahabad district, though the revenue 
of the whole mahdl is still collected in Ballia. A portion of Sheopurdiar, trans- 
ferred to the south side of the river before the foundation of the Chakki, belongs 
to Shahabad altogether, having been created a separate mahdl. A ruinous liti- 
gation has long been going on about the Chakki with the maharaja of Dumraon, 
who claimed it as a re-formation of some of his villages. There do not exist 
now any demarcations between theLambari, the Gangbarar, and the Sarjubarar 
fractions, although each is separately assessed to revenue ; and by partition have 
multiplied into 5.3 rnahdls. The area on the north side is about 14,000 bighas, 
and on the south side about 10,000 ; and the land -revenue amounts to Rs. 22,685, 
being more than the land-revenue of the whole Lakhnesar parganah. The 
greater portion of this is open to revision for alluvion and diluvion in the terms 
of a compact made with the zaminddrs. 

The taluka of Sheopurdiar belongs to a brotherhood of Ujain or Ponwdr 
Rajputs of the Agnikula race. There is a tradition that about 200 years ago 
Dharu Sah, a Ponwar Rajput of Bheria, parganah Bhojpur in the Shahabad 
district, came over to this side of the Ganges, and receiving a grant of land from 
the raja of Haldi, settled thereon. The entire taluka was in possession of the 
descendants of Dharu Sah, up to the time of the disturbances in 1857, when 
the share of Siddha Sinh, amounting to one-sixteenth, was confiscated for rebel- 
lion and purchased by the maharaja of Dumraon. The remaining fifteen-six- 
teenths are still in possession of the numerous descendants of the original Rajput 
proprietors, who, with the exception of two or three families, are in very 
reduced circumstances, owing to the ruinous litigation above-mentioned with 
the maharaja of Dumraon. None of the hamlets possess any special import- 
ance. There is one factory for the manufacture of sugar and a well-attended 
primary school. 

Sikandarpur. — North-western parganah of the district, consisting of two 
sub-divisions, of which one is included in the Basra 
tahsil under the name of S'ikandarpur West, and the 


Btuadaries, area, &c. 
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other in the Bdnsdih tabsil under the name of Sikandarpur East. This 
parganah is bounded on the north by the river Gogra, which separates it from 
the districts of Gorakhpur and Saran ; on the west by parganahs Nuthupur and 
Ghosi of the Azamgarh district ; on the south by Zahurabad of Ghazipur, and 
Bhadaon,Lakhnesar, and Kopachit of this district ; and on the east by parganah 
Kharid. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest official state- 
ment (1881), was 363 2 square miles ; of which 235 9 were cultivated, 66 4 
cultivable, and 60 9 barrend Of the cultivated area, 219'9 square miles were 
irrigated and 16 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 354'9 square miles ; of which 230-9 were cultivated, 65-8 cultivable, 
and 58‘2 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,65,197 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,13,467'^. 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 5,78,603. 
According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 509 inhabited villages ; 
of which 179 had less than 200 inhabitants, 158 between 200 and 500, 111 
between 500 and 1,000, 42 between 1,000 and 2,000, 9 between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and 6 between 3,000 and 5,000. The four towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Sikandarpur, Pur, Turtipar, and Sisotar. 

The total population was 269,545 (134,880 females), giving a density 

„ . of 743 to the square mile. Classified accordino- to 

Popmatiozi. , ® 

religion, there were 244,038 Hindus (121,454 females), 
and 25,507 Musalmans (13,426 females). Hindus ivere distiibuted among 
Brahmans, 17,756 (8,775 females) ; Rajputs, 29,774 (14,148 females) ; Banias, 
15,181 (7,599 females) ; and other castes, 181,327 (90,932 females). The 
principal Rajput tribes are the Sengar, Bal.s, Barahia, and Honwdr, of whom 
the Sengars numbered 7,650. Among the other castes, Ivayaths numbered 
3,6t)l ; Bhuinhars, 4,905 ; Ahjrs, 32,272 ; Koeris, 19,840 ; Kahars, 11,124 ; 
Mallahs, 3,386; Sonars, 1,972 ; Gadarias, 1,073; Lunias, 9,630; Tolls, 
7,054 ; Lohars, 6,500 ; Chamars, 29,929 ; Bhars, 25,646 ; Kumhars, 3,632 ; 
Dusadhs, 4,212 ; and Dhobis, 2,639. Amongst the total population, 28 
persons were returned as insane; 68 as deaf and dumb; 501 as blind ; and 
121 as lepers. The educational statistics for the same period show that there 
were 5,322 males who could read and write, of whom 666 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 17 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 682 in domestic service ; 2,183 in commerce ; 8,424 in tilling the 


I To this must now be added 19,880 acres, the area of the 15 mahals transferred from 
parganah Zahurabad (tappa Dhaka) of Ghazipur district to Sikaiidarpui West on 1st 
April, 1883. Details of cultivated, cultivable, and barren areas for this tract are not available. 
* But for the tract mentioned in the last note, there must be added land revenue lis, 17 223 ' 
cesses Ks, 2,085, or together Es. 19,308. ' ’ ’ 
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ground and tending cattle j 63,579 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 6,494 as labourers. Of the total population, 5,976 are entered as land- 
owners ; 58,417 as agriculturists; and 65,076 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 


This parganah was, until 1832, included in the Ghazipur district, and was 
History, general and permanently settled by Mr. Duncan simultaneously 
with the other parganahs of that district. It was for- 
merly divided into sixteen tappas as follows : — 


fiscal. 


1. Havelr Sikandarpur. 

2. Masumpur. 

3. Kharsard. 

4 . Shah Sa^mpur. 

6. Alapur. 

6. Sarayan. 

7. Haldi. 

8. KhaivS,. 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

15. 
14 . 

16 . 
16. 


Muhammadpur. 

Pharsatar. 

Isma’ilpur. 

Shahpnr. 

Fatehpur. 

Fatfcbabad. 

Akbarpur. 

Nasrullahpur. 


On the formation of the Azamgarh district in 1832, parganah Sikandar- 
pur, along with other parganahs of the Ghazipur district, tvas transferred to 
the new district, and at the same time the four last-mentioned tappas were 
taken from Sikandarpur and added to parganah Nathiipur. Again in 1837 
the whole of tappa Ha veil Kharid, consisting of 46 villages, and 29 villages of 
parganah Kopachit, were transferred to parganah Sikandarpur. It may, - 
therefore, be said that the parganah now consists of thirteen tappas, bat the 
tappa arrangement is not much regarded, the settlement records being kept 
mahdlwdr, or by estates. The parganah appears to have remained continuously 
in the Azamgarh district until the formation of the new district of Ballia 
in November, 1879, when it was transferred to the Ballia district, and 
formed a portion of the Basra tahsil. On the formation of a new tahsil at 
Bansdih in 1882, the eastern half of the parganah was included in that 


tahsil. 

A good account of the internal history of the parganah is given in the 
Settlement Reportof Mr, J. Wedderburn, paras. 36-47, quoted (as Appendix IV.) 
in Mr. Vaughan’s Settlement Ueport. From the time of Kntb-ud-din, or the 
beginning of the I3th century, Muhammadan immigrants began to arrive — pro- 
bably from the Muhammadan principalities of Lower Bengal — and gradually 
established their ascendancy throughout the northern part of the parganah, 
ousting, as they came, the Hindu proprietors. In the year 1623 a powerful 
tribe of Bais Rajputs came from Kuba Niwada in the Azamgarh district under 
the leadership of Bhimsen, and settling at Nagra, soon extended their authority 
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over the southern portion of the parganah. Their descendants, Kishn Sinh 
and Bishn Sinh, obtained the title ‘Babu’ from the Nawab Wazir ; and by 
successive conquests reduced the entire parganah to subjection. In the }mar 
1700 they made a regular measurement and settlement of it at a total assess- 
ment of Bs. 1,24,839. Their dominion did not, however, last, and before 
the time of the permanent settlement most of the conquered Eajput and 
Musalman communities had regained possession of their lands. The Bais 
family still resides in Nagra and is in possession of an estate that yields 
a net income of Rs. 14,000. The other Hindu proprietors are principally 
Tetiha Bhiiinhars and Rajputs of the Donwar, Ohaubaria, and Sengar 
tribes. 


Mr. Duncan’s settlement in 1790 included a progressive assessment 
that became permanent in 1793. No measurement of cultivated land or 
record of ownership was prepared. When the ceded portion of the Azamgarh 
district came to be settled under Regulation IX. of 1833, sanction was given to 
the adjudication of boundaries and a professional survey of parganahs Sikandar- 
pur and Bhadaon, and also to the settlement of the lapsed farms and resumed 
revenue-free estates. These operations, commenced by Mr. Tiiomason in 1836, 
and compfeted by Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Montgomery in 1837, resulted 
in an increase to the total land revenue of the parganah of Rs. 14,051. But 
no field measurements and no record of existing rights, such as had been 
carried out in the temporarily-settled parganahs, were undertaken. In the 
year 1847 a thorough revision of existing records in parganahs Sikandarpur 
and Bhadaon was carried out by Mr. Wedderburn and a complete recorrl-of- 
rights prepared. In 1874 a cadasti-al survey was undertaken, which resulted 
in the preparation of accurate field maps, and at the same time opportunity 
was taken to revise the settlement records and prepare an accurate record-of- 
rights, a work which was completed by Mr. Vaughan, Settlement Deputy Col- 
lector of the Azamgarh district, in 1879. His report on these operations has 
already been noticed in the article on BhadAon parganah. 

The surface of the parganah is flat, traversed by swamps and jhils, and 


Physical features. 


liable to occasional inundation by the Gogra. The 
largest jhils are those of Haldi and Siwan, which, 


being fed by the Gogra, abound in fish and are surrounded by rice lands. 


The outturn of the latter, except in years of abnormal flood, is considerable. 


Of the entire cultivated area, about nine-tenths are returned as irrigated. Of 


this area more than two-thirds are irrigated from lakes, swamps, and artificial 


tanks, and the remainder from wells. The lowlands are almost exclusively 
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devoted to the cultivation of rice, the prevailing soils being known as matiydr, 
kahsa, and karail. The high lands are well-wooded and are more extensive in 
the northern than in the southern half of the parganah. The soil in the high 
lands generally consists of a sandy loam. The staple crops are rice, barley, peas, 
arliar, and sugarcane. Wheat is principally grown mixed with barley, as gojai. 
There is a considerable area under poppy cultivation and a small area under 
indigo and flowers. The last are cultivated to supply the local traffic in rose 
water and other perfumes. 

Sikandarpur. — Town in parganah Sikandarpnr East, tabsil Bdnsdih ; lies in 
the north-eastern corner of the parganah, two miles from the right bank of 
the Gogra, fourteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil, and twenty- 
four miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 26‘^-02'-18'''' ; longi- 
tude 84“-05'-45". The town, covering an area of 95 acres, is placed at the 
junction of two main roads : one of these is the route from Basra via Nagra, 
Sikandrpur, and the Gogra, to Chapra in the Saran district; the other, start- 
ing from Turtipar passes through Sikandarpnr, and then divides into two branches, 
of which one goes via Garwar to the Ghazipiir district, and the other 
via Maiiiar and Cansdih to Ballia. According to the census of 1881, the 
total population was 7,027 (3,760 females), giving a density of 74 ^o the acre.* 
Classified according to the religion, there were 4,349 Hindus (2,227 females), 
and 2,678 Musalmans (1,533 females). 

The town of Sikandarpnr is situated in tappa Haveli Sikandarpnr. Its 
foundation is ascribed to an officer of Sikandar Lodi towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The importance of the town in former times is attested not 
only by local tradition, but by the existence of ruins covering a larwe area. 
These ruins extend almost continuously to the village of Kharid on the Gogra, 
and it may be inferred that at one time the suburbs of Sikandarpur ex- 
tended as far as the river. The site of a large fort is recognizable by scatter- 
ed bricks and portions of the walls and gates still standing. There is a tradi- 
tion regarding this fort to the effect that the first attempts to build it were 
unsuccessful. At length, by the advice of a local saint, two young girls were 
immnred : one a Brahmani near the western, and the other a Dusadhin near 
the eastern gate. A temple kept by a Brahman, who receives the offerings of de- 
votees, now marks the spot where the Brahmini was immured ; but the place 
where her humbler sister suffered is known merely by a stone that is now 
and again reverently marked with sindur (red lead). This tradition points to 
Sikandar Lodi’s well-known character as a fierce persecutor of Hindus [Mr. 
Vaughan’s Settlement Report, p. 9]. 
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The decadence of the town is acconnted for by a tradition that the inhabi- 
tants emigrated in a body to Azimabad (Patna), but nothing is said as to the 
cause or date of this emigration. A stone was recently found near the village 
of Kharid with an Arabic inscription, showing that it belonged to a mosque 
built in A. H. 933 {vide supra p. 76). No other inscriptions have been found, 
nor is it known where the mosque from which this stone came was situated. It 
is probable that there was always a close connection kept up with Patna and 
other Muhammadan towns in Bengal. Whatever may have been the imme- 
diate cause, the fact remains that the town has quite lost its former importance. 
There are seven muhallas, or quarters, which are named as follows : — Doman- 
pura, Chak Mubarak, Bhikhpura, Bodha Muafi, Rohilapali Kharvans, Rohila- 
pali Kharkasi, and Kasha Khas. 

The local market is still famous for its atar (h‘A) of roses and other essen- 
ces. The roses and other flowers are grown in the neighbourhood of the town, 
and there is a considerable export of essences to Lower Bengal. There is also 
a small trade in cloth, there being 16 looms in the town. There are no public 
buildings worthy of note, but the town possesses a third-class police-station, 
a middle-class school, and an imperial post-office. The watch and ward of the 
town are provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During tlie year 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of 
Bs. 326 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,184. The total es’penditure 
amounted to Rs. 971, of which the principal items were Ks. 432 on police, Kb. 323 on public 
works, and Rs. 144 on conservancy. Tiie returns showed 1,118 houses, of which 646 were 
assessed with the tax j the incidence being Rs. 1-5-3 per house assessed, and Rs. 0 - 1-1 1 ptr 
head of population. 

Sikandarpur East — Is that portion of the Sikandarpur parganah which is 
included in the Bansdih tahsil. For full particulars see Sikandarpur. 

Sikandarpur West— Is that portion of the Sikandarpur parganah which 
is included in the Basra tahsil. For further particulars see Sikandarpur. 

Sisotar. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, about two miles north of the town of Sikau- 
darpur, and 22 and 13 miles respectively from the headquarters of the district 
and the tahsil. Latitude ■26°-02'-W' ; longitude 8i°-U7'-05^ Population 
(1881) 5,970 (3,143 females). It is the largest village in the transferred tappa 
of Haveli Kharid, and was permanently settled with Tetiha Bhuialiars, whose 
descendants are still in possession. It is said that their ancestors obtained the 
title of Khan from one of the emperors of Dehli, but the family do not now use 
the title. According to Mr. W edderhurn, who revised the settlement records 
in 1847, these Bhuiuhar proprietors then ranked among the first races of the 

18 
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parganah. The village contains 22 looms and one sugar refinery. It also 
possesses a primary scliool. 

Siwan.— Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated 
three miles south of the Sikandarpur-Bansclih road, 18 miles from Ballia, and 
12 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil Latitude 26“-01'-36'’'' ; longi- 
tude 84'’-07'-14". Population (1881) 2,710 (1,384 females). It belongs to 
tappa Masumpur, and was founded by a family of Shekbs, who are said to 
have come from Medina. The descendants of the original proprietors are in 
possession of the village, with the exception of a small share that has been pri- 
vately sold. The village contains 15 sugar factories. 

Sonbarsa. — Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; lies to the south of 
the Bairia-Rivilganj road, 22 miles distant from the head-quarters of the 
district. Latitude 25°-44'-04" ; longitude 84°-32' -46". Population (1881) 
8,714, (4,534 females). This village belongs to the Damodarpur taluka, 
of which the maharaja of Dumraon is proprietor, and comprises 23 hamlets 
{tola), of which some are attached to the parent village and others grouped at 
varying distances. The inhabitants are principally Lohtamia Rajputs, noted in 
former times for their independence of character and determined resistance to 
the authority of the farmer^ appointed by the maharaja. The principal hamlet 
is Lalganj, in which a large bi-weekly bdzar is held. 

Sonwani.— Village in parganah Ballia, tahsil Ballia ; is situated to 
the north of the parganah, three miles north of the Ballia-Bairi^ road, and 
eleven miles north-east of the head-quarters station, as the crow flies. 
Latitude 25°-46'-26'^; longitude 84°-20'-46." Population (1881)2,274(1,2.30 
females). It is the principal village of the Sonwani jdpir, which was granted 
by Warren Hastings, in 1782, to his mir iminsU, Shari’at-ul-lah Khan. Sonwani 
is in no respect remarkable. There is a primary school held in a mud hut, and 
there are establishments for the manufacture of sindur (red lead). A bi-weekly 
bazar is held. 

Sriliaiga>r. Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; is situated in the 
extreme west of the parganah, on the Bairia-Reoti road, 24 miles from Ballia. 
Latitude 25°-49'-10'''; longitude 83'"-28'-06^. Population (1881) 4,432 (2,392 
females). It is a village belonging to the Damodarpur taluka, and includes 
eleven hamlets, of which four adjoin Srinagar and the remainder are at some 
distance. It is not far from the Reoti Dah, from which and from the Tenga- 
raba ndld the cultivated lands are annually inundated. The inhabitants are 
principally Rajputs of the Authaian and Kakan tribes, but the population of the 
hamlets comprises Brahmans, Ahks, and Chamars. The village was long 
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farmed by the mabaraja of Dnmraon to Babii Harakbnath Sinh, an Anthaian 
Rajput, who, formerly in good circnmstances, is now almost ruined by litigation 
with the maharaja. 

Sukhpura- — Village in parganah Kharld, tahsil Bansdih; lies in the sontb- 
Weatern corner of the parganah on the Garwar-Bansdih road, eight miles from 
the sadr station, and six miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 
25°-50'-46"; longitude 84°-08'-32". Population (1 881) 4,218 (2,144 females). 
It is the principal village of taluka Sukhpura, which taluka, with the exception 
of a very small share, is still in possession of the heirs of the Naraulia Rajputs, 
with whom the permanent settlement was made. It is a flourishing village 
possessing two sugar factories and a primary school. There are two rival bazars 
which are held twice a week. 

Bultanpur. -^Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih; lies four miles 
to the north of Bansdlh, about one mile south of the Gogra, and 12 miles 
north of Ballia. Latitude 25°-56'-30"; longitude 84°-15'-28." Population 
(1881) 2,394 (1,236 females). The village is divided in equal shares between 
the talukas of Fateh Rai and Arjun Mai in tappa Bansdih. Both these talukas 
were permanently settled with Narauni Rajputs, and taluka Fateh Rai is still 
in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors; but taluka Arjun 
Mai was sold for arrears of Government revenue, and purchased by the noto- 
rious Deokinandan Sinh, whose descendants are now in possession, and are 
consequently proprietors of one-half of the village of Sultdnpur. Like most of 
the villages fronting the Gogra, Sultanpur possesses a didrd, which is the sub- 
ject of never-ending litigation. 

Tari Baragaon. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tah.sil Basra ; 
is situated on the Nagra-Azamgarh road, ten miles from the head-quarters of 
the tahsil. Population (1881) 3,180 (1,559 females). It belongs to tappa 
Muhammadpnr, and was permanently settled with Bais Rajputs. In 1828, 
the village was sold for arrears of land-revenue, and purchased by Sayyid 
’Ali Akbar Khan of Patna, whose descendants are still in possession. The 
village contains 20 looms and six sugar refineries. It also possesses a primary 
school. 

Tika Deori, — Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Basra; lies to the 
north of the Chhoti Sarju, twelve and five miles respectively from the head- 
quarters of the district and the tahsil. Latitude 25°-46'-37'''; longitude 83®-56'- 
02." Population (1881) 2,725 (1,451 females). It wms permanently settled 
with Sengar Rajputs whose descendants are still in possession. It is a flourish- 
ing village, containing a primary school, a sugar factory, and 34 looms. 
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Turtipar. — Town in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Rasra ; is situated 
in the north-western corner of the district, on the right bank of the Gogra, 
36 miles from the civil station, and 20 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 2J°-08'-5O" ; longitude 83°-54'-17'''. The town covers an 
area of 56 acres ; and, according to the census of 1881, the total population 
was 8,307 (3,255 females), giving a density of 112 to the acre. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 5,805 Hindus (3,016 females), and 502 Muham- 
madans (239 females). 

Turtipar is more a village than a town ; it comprises seven hamlets, of 
which the most important, Belthra, is about a mile distant. Belthra ffola 
includes the hamlets of Sahia and Karimganj ; the grain trade alone of this 
ffola is valued at more than a lakh of rupees. There is also a large trade in 
timber, tobacco, and salt. These commodities are imported by the Gogra and 
exported southwards by road to Basra. Turtip&r belongs to the Mnsalman tappa 
of Khaira, and rather less than half has passed into the hands of Hindu pro- 
prietors, but Belthra was permanently settled with Brahmans, whose descend- 
ants are still in possession Not the least important article of trade consists 
of brazen vessels, for the manufacture of which Turtipar is noted. At the village 
of Sonidih, which is three miles to the west of Turtipar and on the confines of 
the district, a large annual fair, which lasts for seven days, is held in honour of 
the local deity. The chief commodities dealt in are cloth and brassware. 
Turtipar contains an imperial post-office. The watch and ward of the town 
are provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During lBgl-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 349 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Ks. 1,230. The total expenditure amounted to 
Bs. 976 ; of which the principal items were Rs. 396 on police, Rs. 400 on public works, and 
Rs. 108 on conservancy. The returns showed 1,107 houses, of which 359 were assessed with 
the tax j the incidence being Ks. 2-7-3 per house assessed, and Rs. 0-2-3 per head of popula- 
tion, 

Ubhaon. — Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Rasra ; is situated 
at the point of convergence of three roads (from Turtipar, Nagra, and Sikan- 
darpur), one mile south of the Gogra, 33 miles from the civil station, and 
eighteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 26“-08'-00'^ ; 
longitude 83°-54' -50^. Population (1881) 438 t217 females). It is important 
from its being the locality of a third-class police-station and a primary scbooL 
It belongs to tappa Khaira, an old Mnsalman zamindari, from which the owners 
were dispossessed by the Bais Rajputs of Nagra in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; but the Musalmans afterwards recovered their rights by 
decree of a British court, and their descendants are still in possession. 
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Waina. — Village in parganah and talisil Ballia ; lies to the north of the 
Ballia and Ghazipur road, four miles west of the civil station. Population 
(1881) 479 (234 females). It belongs to the Karnai taluha, and contains 
extensive ruins, said to be those of a fort built by Baja Bhuabal Deo of 
Haldi more than a century ago. The tradition is that, some time previous to 
the permanent settlement, Bhuabal Deo, who then resided at Waina, fled to 
the Gorakhpur district to escape the exactions of one of the amils of the rdja 
of Benares. Mr. Oldham, however, is of opinion that these remains may bo 
referred to an ante-Hindu period, when the Cheriis ruled over the Gogra- 
Gangetie delta. In 1791 settlement was made with a farmer for four years, 
at the end of which time the estate was settled with Baja Ishri Bakhsh Deo, 
successor of Bhuabal Deo. The whole taluka was subsequently mortgaged 
to the maharaja of Dumraon and he is now sole proprietor. 

Zirabasti. — 'Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the right 
bank of the Katehar river, a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the Hanu- 
manganj road, and four miles west of the civil station. Latitude 25°-48'-12'' • 
longitude 84°-ll'-56'''. Population (1881) 1,445 (714 femalesj. It is an anci- 
ent village said to have been founded by a Oheru, named Zira, from whom it 
traditionally derives its name. There is a large mound, containing bricks, which 
is believed to be the dSbria of a Cheru fortress. The village was in more recent 
time owned by Hayobans Rajputs ; it subsequently passed into the hands of 
Mnnshi Jalal Bakhsh, second husband of Hasiua Begam, jdgirddrin of Son- 
wani. About 15 years ago, the entire Zirabasti estate was purchased by Debi 
Bhagat of Hanumanganj, the richest banker in the parganah. 
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Note.— /« the text, to avoid exeeiHoe correction oj proofs, the rtsle observed in former 
volumes, of omitting, generally, the mark for a final long voiotl in vernacular names of persons and 
places, has been followed. It is the exception fora final vowel in such names to be short ; but to 
remove any uncertainty, the marks for all long vowels have been added in this index, and the 
reader's indulgence i« asked for their frequent omission in the text. 


A. 

Abhiman Sinh, alias Daulat Khan, 134. 
Administrative suh-divisions, 2 ; changes 
in, 3. 

Adri, village, 141. 

Agriculture, system of, 33. 

Ahiiias, dealers in cattle, 31. 

Ahirs, 88 . 

Ahmad Khan Bangash, 136. 

Ahraula, village, 142. 

Ain-i- Akbari, 3. 

Ajudhya, ancient kingdom of, 131. 

Akhund Mir, 4. 

’All Ashraf, /(fgfr of, 115. 

’Ali Bakhsh Khan, 140. 

Alienations, before and after si.rtli settle- 
ment, 111 . 

Amla Bazar, village, 112. 

Antiquities, 149. 

Ara, lake, 22 . 

Arakis, 91, 

Arboriculture, 33. 

Archsology, 94. 

Area of the district, 2 . 

Area, revenue, and rent, present, 101 . 

Argal, village, 73, 77. 

Arhar, 47. 

A saf-ud-daula, 156. 

Asaldeo, Eajbhar chief, 67, 94. 

Asauna, lake, 22. 

Ashgar ’Ali, 140. 

Aspect, general, of the kachhdr, 10, 

Asurs, 131. 

Atits, 87. 

Atrait, village, 142. I 

Atraulia, parganah, 4, 142 ; parganah capital, 
142. 

Ansanpur, village, 181. 

A’zam, 6 , 136. 

Azamgarh rajas, 73 ; estates of, 112 ; pedigree 
of, 134. 

Azamgarh, tahsil, 143 ; capital town, 146. 
’Azmat, 136. 

Azmatgarh, village, 149. 

B. 

Baba-ka -bazar, 181. 

Babhan or Bahman, 66 , 
fiacbgoiis, 83. 


Badrauwan, ndla, 17, 20 . 

Bais, Rajputs, 70. 

Bajri, 46, 97. 

Balwant Sinh, 137. 

Banar, Raja, 69 note. 

Bandhu, a weaver, 156. 

Bdngar, or uplands, 7 , 9 , jg. 

Baniapar, village, 12 . 

Bauias, 63, 83. 

Baragaon, village, 149. 

Barahiir Jagdispur, village, 150, 169. 

Bardah, village, 160. 

Barhal, village, 139. 

Barhalganj, sal procured from, 68 . 

Barley, 47. 

Barren waste, IS. 

Basnai, stream, 21 . 

Bafdi, 120. 

Beames, Mr., 66 . 

I Bela Daulatabad, parganah, 5, 160, 

Belhabsns, parganah, 160, 

Bench-marks, 13. 

Beni Madho, 139, 143. 

Bcsii, stream, 21 . 

Betel-leaf, 02 . 

Bhaddon, parganah, 6 . I3I. 

Bhadir, village, 12, 13. 

Bhagatpur, village, 150. 

Bhaiusahi, stream, 21. 

Bhars, sub-castes of, 88 . 

Bhira, mounds (rfiA) at, 82. 

Bliuinhars, 63, 65. 

Bikramajit, 135. 

Biliriaganj, village, 12, 151. 

Birwars, 67, 81. 

Bisens, 72. 

Blights, 65. 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 

Biahmans, 63. 

Bridges, 25. 

Bu ’Ali Khan, chaklddir of Azamgarh in 1794, 
55. 

Buffaloes, 31. 

Building materials, 68 . 

Bujhawan Sinh, 142. 

Burn and Co., Messrs., 157. 

c. 

Camels, 32. 

Canals, 23, 36, 
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Castes, principal Hindu, 84 ; cultivating low, 
85 ; unspecified of the census, ibid. 

Castor oil plant, 51. 

Cattle, 31, 34. 

Census of 1S8I, 59 ; principle adopted at the, 
as regards castes, 86, 

Chakesar, parganab, 4. 

Chahld Azamgarh, 5. 

Clianiar.s, sub-castes of, 89. 

Chandels, 75. 

Chaniipattl, village-, 151. 

Cliauhans, SO. 

Cberus, 88, 131. 

Cheiu, a merchant, 163. 

Chboti Bahraich, see Bhagatpur. 

Chhoti Sarju, river, 11, 19, 56. 

Chiriakot, parganab, 151 ; parganab capital, 
ibid. 

Chit Bisram, village, 12. 

Chloride of sodium, 58. 

Cholera, 130. 

Chunar, stone obtained fromj 68. 

Civil jurisdiction, 3. 

Climate, 26. 

Cloth, trade in, 124. 

Communications, 23. 

Cotton, 48, 

Crime statistics, 100. 

Crops, 40. 

Cunningham, General, 131. 

Customs, 96. 

D. 

Daldllt 127. 

Deaths, by wild animals and snakes, 30. 
Vekhsun, term explained, 120. 

Beogaon, tahsil, 162 ; pargan.ah, 5, 165 ; par- 
ganah capital, 155. 

Deonath Rai, the ancestor of the leading Bais 
of Utraba, 71. 

Devotees, 86. 

Dharmu, stream, 146. 

Dharntdhar, son of Harbans, 135. 

Dharwara, village, 156. 

Dichchbits, 76. 

Didarganj, village, 166. 

Dikhitwars, 82. 

Distances, table of, 26. 

District receipts and expenditure, 128, 
District staff, 6. 

Dodsworth, Mr., 136. 

Dohri or Dohrighat, town, 156 ; gorge of the 
Gogra at, 18 ; trafBc registered at, 122. 
Doni, str<am, 21. 

Don Darauli, in Sarau, 67. 

Dubarf, town, 157. 

Duhia-Birna, lake, 22. 

Dunne, Mr., 116. 138. 

Dnrga Prasad, Babu, 114, 182. 

E. 

Elephants, 32. 

Emigration, 93. 


Encamping grounds, 25. 

Epidemic disease, rare in the district, 26. 
Excise, 129. 


F. 

Fairs, see Mar bets. 

Families, Milki, 91 ; I’athan and Mughal, 
92 ; Indo-Muhammadan, ibid. 

Famines, 66. 

F'atehpnr, village, 157. 

Faup.a, 3't, 

FazI ’Aii, 137. 
ferries, 26. 

Fiso.en HISTORY, 10] ; permanently settled 
estates where found, ibid ; constitution of 
the district at ces.sion, ibid.; statistics of 
area and revenue from 1596 to 1879 A. L>., 
102; compaiison with state of district in 
Akbar’s time and at cession, tbid.; system 
of revenue-administr.ation at cession, 1U3 ; 
early settlements, 104 ; fifth settlement, 
106; sixth settlement, 107. 

Fishing, 32. 

Floods, 55. 

Flora, 32. 

Food, 96. 

Fort, at Amla Bazar, 142; at Atraulia, iWd. 
Frosts, 27, 

G. 

Gajadhar Pande, 69 note. 

Galtd, 125. 

Gamblurpur, village, 157. 

Gambhir, sou of H.trbans, 135. 

Gambhirban, lake, 22. 

Gandd, unit of weight, 127. 

Gangi, stream, 21. 

Garakdeo, 6s. 

Garg, gotra of the Sarwarias, 64. 

Gargbans, Rajputs, 77. 

Gauiots or Gahlots, 83. 

Gautam, gotra of the Sarwarias, 04. 

Gautamia Rajputs, 74. 

Gaut iras, 73. 

General appearance of the district, 7. 

Giiohj, parganab, 4, li, 12, 158; parganah 
capital, 158. 

Gogi’a, river, 12, 17 ; tiafBc on, 122 ; ancient 
tradition concerning, isO, 

Gontha, village, 159. 

Gopal Misr, 65. 

Gopalpur, parganab, 11, 74, 169. 

Got, term explained, 63. 

Gotra, term explained, 63. 

Govinda Ch.rcdra Deva, 131. 

Grain outturn, 97. 

Gram, 47. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey stations, 12 . 
Groves, 16. 

Gumadih, lake, 22, 
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K. 

Kachhdr country, 10; of the Chhoti Sarju, 

11 ; of the Gogra, 12. 

Kaili, lake, 22, 

Kakaos, 82. 

Kaiiaujia Brahmans, 64. 

Kandus, 83. 

Kunkar, 58. 

Kariimat ’Al!, 98. 

Kartat Mittu. parganah, 160, 

Ka^ila Garsiia, lake, 22. 

Kasiiuabad, 171. 

Ki.uria, parganah, 160. 

Kausiktf, 73. 

Ka.var, stream ,21. 

Kdyasthu Kthnvlogy, 87. 

Kayaths, 87. 

Keiidrapur, village, 161. 

Kerr, Lord Mark, 140. 

Kenats, entered as Mallahs in census of 1881, 89 ; 

sub-divisions of, ibid. 

Khan Jahan, 4. 

Kh.trakpur, village, 12,. 

Khwaja Minhaj, 71 . 

ATods, 45, 46, 97. 

Koelsa, village, 139, 161. 

Koila, lake, 22. 

Koiris, 69. 

Koptigunj, vill.'>ge, 161. 

Koiail, lake, 22 
Kumbh, lake, 22. 

Kunvrar, stream, 21. 

I Kunwar Dhir Sinb, 136. 

Kunvvar .'^inli, 140. 

Kurinis, see Suubis 
Kurthi Jafarpur, village, 162. 


H. 


Habifations, 93. 

Hiiha, nd/a, 12, 17, 23. 

Hailstorm, 28. 

Horbans, the first raja of Azamgarh, 134. 

Hardvvas, Kajputs, 73. 

flathiyd dah-'Li-ldt, 93. 

Heights, 12. 

Hides, manufactnre of, 125. 

Hill, Mr. S. A , 29. 

Hisxoay, traditional, 131 ; Mahanimadaii oc- 
cupation, 132 ; distr.et subordiuate to Jaun- 
pur, ibid ; rise of lajas of AzHmg.irh, 133 ; 
Harbans, the first raja, 134 ; A'zain, Ikratn, 
and Muhabat, 133 ; invasion of Kunwar 
Dhir Sinn, 136; Akbar Shah (Iradat), ibid. ; 
Jahan Siiah, 137 ; later history of the 
family, 138 ; cession to the East India 
Company, ibid. ; mutiny of 1857-58, ibid. ; 
local history of Az.aiugaih town, 149. 

Hoerule’s Grammar of the Gaudian Lavguages, 
99. 

Horses, 32. 

House-tax towns, 127. 

Hutch.iiisou, Lieutenant, 138. 

Hwen Thsangj 132. 


I. 

Ikram, 135. 

Ituura Ctiaubepur, village, 169. 

Income-tasr, 129. 

Indigo, cultivation of, 49, 120 ; tiade in, 123 ; 

manufacture of, ibid. 

Infanticide, 70, lOO. 

Inspection bungalows, 25. 

Interest, 127. 

Iiadat ( \Ubar Shah), 136. 

Irrigated area of the district, 35. 

Irrigation, 19, 20, 33. 

J. 


Jnadfspur, village, 140, 159. 

Jabatiaganj, see Burahtir Jagii^pnr, 

Jahan Khan, 156. 

J.ihaii Shah, 136, 137. 

Jaigoyial Paure, 112, 

Jail stalisiics, 100. 

.lailal Kunbi, Kaja, 142. 

Jamilpur, village, 160. 

Jamuawan lake, 22. 

Jaunpur, raja of, 64, 182; his estates, 112; 

Sliaiki kings of, 131. 

Jauupur-Az,imgarh Railway, 23. 

Jianpur, town, ICO. 

digni (Benares), Bhuinhars of, 69 note. 
.'nUioial stati-iics, 130. 

Julahaitur, village, 160. 


L. 

Lagarahi piinseri, 127. 

Lakes. 10, 22. 

Lakhnaur, village, 162. 

Lalganj, village, 162. 

Land revenue, 3. 

Language, 59. 

/.at, or artificial irrigation work, 37. 

Lauhan, villace, 162. 

Leading tamilies, 112. 

Liggo. Mr., 138. 

Lewis, Quarter-Master Sergeant, 138 
License-lax, 129. 

T.ime, 58. 

Literature, 99. 

Loe.al rates and local self-goverimicut, 123, 
Loni, stream, 2 1 . 

Lugard, Sir E., 140. 

Lnnians, sub-divisions of, 69 ; maguiliceui 
traditions of, ibid. 

M. 

Madhiihan, 1C2. 

MaUa-ajgatij, town ,162. 
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Mahul, tahsil, 16S; par^anab, 4, 168; vil- 
lage, 168. 

Maiiipardeo, 7l. 

Maiur Bhat, 67. 

Maize, 46, 97. 

Majhui, stream, SI. 

Malik Tahir, 98. 

Mals, 88, 89. 

Manchhil, lake, 22. 

Mangai, stream, 21. 

Mangra wan, village, 168. 

JHanrud or Makrd. 46, 97. 

Manual oj Titles, North-Western Provinces, 

112 . 

Markets, 126. 

Marshes, 10, 22. 

Marsh-rice, 44. 

Man Natbhanjan, parganah, II, 168; parganah 
capital, 132, 169. 

Measures of area, 127. 

Medical charges, 130. 

Mehnagar, village, 73, 171. 

MeiiuSjpur, 71. 

Meos, 77. 

Metalled roads, 23. 

Milkis, 90. 

Milman, Colonel, 140. 

Mineral kingdom, 58. 

Miisrs, of Akhaichand^, 04 ; Barhaaian, of 
the Misrdn, iOid. 

Mission church, 98. 

Mitaehard, terp) explained, 65. 

Mittfipur, 132. 

Mokarram Jaban, 4. 

Money-lending, 127. 

Moths, 46. 

Mubdrak, 138. 

Mubarakpur, town, 171. 

Muhabat, 135. 

Muhammadabad, tahsil, I7S; parganah, I], 
176 

Muhammadabad Golina, town, 176, 
Muhammad Salamat Khan, 138, 

Municipal funds, 129. 

Municipality of Azamgarh town, 148. 

Murtaza Khan, 136, 

Musalmans, sub-divisions of, 89. 

Mutiny aad rebellion of 1857-58, 138. 
Muzaffar Jahan, son and man.ager of Iradat 
Jahan, 138. 

N. 

Nddir Khno, M3. 

Kaikiimbhs, 83. 

Nan-hvaks, 83. 

JS'Ariiynn, 135. 

I^arja Tal, '22. 

Natliupur. parganah, 12, 177. 
iVau tfaitiy 120. 

Navigation, 19, 20. 

Piazrdna^ 1:>7* 
t>feg, 120 . 

JiUa Upi'.dhya, 136. 


Nizamabad, parganah, 177 ; parganah capital, 
t bid. 

Nizara-ud-din, 178. 

Nunians, see Lunidns, 

o. 

Occupations, of the district, 92 ; of Azamgarh 
town, 147, 

Olchari, 97. 

Opium, trade in, 123. 

Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway, 23, 

P. 

Pack lid, 120. 

Pakri Pewa Tal, 22. 

Palia, village, 178. 

PalwSr families, 4, 136. 

Parihara, 83. 

Parsarids, 83. 

Pasis, 89. 

Pastures, 16. 

Paisan, 47. 

Pharat, stream, 21 . 

Pharih.a, village, 178. 

Phulpur, village, 178. 

Physical features of the district, 7. 

Ptnnd, 97. 

Police, 99, jurisdiction of, 3. 

Pollock, Mr. A. B., 139. 

Poinars or Ponwars, 83. 

Poppy, 49. 

Population, 69. 

Post.ofiBce, 99. 

Pottery, manofactnre of, 125. 

Powai, tappa, 4 ; village, 178. 

Price of land before and after sixth settle- 
ment, 111. 

Prices, 126. 

Produce included under vegetables, 60. 

Public buildings, in Azamgarh town, 148. 
Public instruction, 98. 

Pukh, lake, 22. 

B. 

Raghubansis, 83. 

Pdi, 48, 97. 

Baikw&rs, 83. 

Rain-fall, 28. 

Uajbhars, 81, 88, 131. 

1 Rajput clans, proclaimed as suspected of 
practising infanticide, 100. 

Rajputs, 63 ; sub divisions of, 69. 

Baki?, 91. 

Rama Chandra, 64. 

Bauibaghel, Raja, 64. 

Ram Chatauni, village, 136. 

Ram Ghulam Panre, 112. 

Kampur, see Rasu'pur. 

Rani ki b’arai, 179. 

Ranipur Kajmo, village, 179. 
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V 


Eapeseed, 48. 

Basulpur, village, 179. 

Bathaurs, 81. 

Bates of outturn of produce, 63. 

Katoi Tal, 12, 22. 

Eaunapar, village, 179. 

Registration, ISO. 

Beh, 15, 55. 

Eeid, Mr., 28, 66. 

Keligion, 98. 

Religious buildings, 94. 

Rents, 120. 

Best -houses, 25. 

Bice, 42. 

Eivers, 17. 

Boss, Mr. H. G., 139. 

Budar, 135. 

s. 

Sa’adat *Ali Khan, 5. 

Sa’adat Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk, 136. 
Safdar Jang, 136, 

Safflower, 61. 

Bagri, tahsil, 179 j parganah, 11,81, 184. 
Sahib Zanian Khan, 136. 

Sayyid Muhammad Baghdadi, 155. 
Sakarwars, 68, 76. 

Sdl beams, see Building materials. 

Salar Mas’ud, 98, 132.' 

Salempur Majhauli, raji of, 67. 

Salona Xal, 22. 

Salt deposits, 68. 

Saltpetre, 68 ; manufacture of, 126. 

San, 47. 

Saodil, gotra of the Sarwarias, 64. 

Sangi, 125. 

Sanitary statistics, 130. 

Sarai Mir, town, 184. 

Sardis, 2.6. 

Sarbuland Khan, 136. 

Sarju, river, 20. 

Sarpakarias, 67 . 

Sarpat grass, see Building materials. 
Sarson, 48, 96. 

Snrwana or Harjiipari Brahmans, 64. 
Sattu, 96. 

Sdtcan, 43. 

Scarcities, 56. 

Schools, see Puhlic instruction. 

Seasons, 40. 

Serahi, 120. 

Shdhidwdrd, term explained, 132. 
Shamshad Jalian, 4. 

Sheep, penning on fields, 34, 

Sherring, Mr., 64, 76. 

Shi as, 98. 

Shiulal Dube, 112. 

Shudidr, 120 
Sbudnipur, 132. 

Sidhari, Bathan Babus of, 73, 114, 182. 
Sikandarpur, parganah, 6. 

Silani, stream, 21 . 

Silk and satinette, manufacture of, 125. 


Simson, Mr. James, 139. 

Singhels, 83. 

Sithwal, village, 185. 

Soils, 13. 

Sombans Rajputs, 78. 

Stamps., 130. 

Storms, 28. 

Streams, 17. 21. 

Sugar, trade in, 122 ; manufacture of, 123. 
Sugarcane, 48. 

Suiris, 73, 82, 88, 131. 

Suksui, stream, 21. 

Sultan Jahan, 4. 

Sultanpur, village, 185. 

Sumenda, village, 12, 185, 

Sunnis, 98. 

Surajpur, village, 186 ; Babus of, 182. 

Surihi, see Building materials. 

Swamps, 8, 10. 

T. 

Tal uka Baz Bahadur,’ 114. 

Tdngun, 45 
Tanks, artificial, 37. 

Tarai, sdl procured_froro, 58. 

Tar malts, 89. 

Tarwa, village, 186. 

Telegraph, 99. 

Telhuan, lake, 22. 

Tesubes, proprietary and sub-proprietary, 
115; mdlguzdrs and masahhkhasiidrs, ibid,; 
birts, 116 ; complications from distribution 
into mauras and mahdls, ibid.; constitution 
of mahdls, ibid. ; anomalous tenures, blghaddm 
and khuntaiti, 118; common land, 119;;ardzi- 
ddris, ibid.; revenue-free, lAjif.; cultivating, 
ibid. ; occupancy, influence upon rents, 121. 
Thomason, .Mr., 6 55. 

Tikari (Gaya), Bhuiuhars of, 69 note. 

Tillage, 66. 

Tobacco, 60. 

Tons, stream, 20;’floods in, 56. 

Toran, 96, 

Torf, 48. 

Towns and villages, 93. 

Trade, 121 , 148. 

Trading castes, thirteen 'in Settlement Beport, 
83. 

Trees, 32. 

Tucker, Mr. Henry Carre, 148. 

Tapper, Mr. C. L., Panjdb Customary Law, 63. 

u. 

Udaipur, ’ 82 . 

Udanti, stream, 21. 

Udmatias, 81. 

Ungri, stream, 21. 

Unmetalled roads, 24. 

Urd, 46. 
tjsar, 16 . 

C'thti parti, 120. 
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V. 


Vaccination, 131. 
Venables, Mr., 138, UO. 

w. 


Wages, 126. 

Wahabis. 98. 

Walidpur Bhira, village, 186. 
Wards, of Azamgarh town, 147. 
Water-level, 16. 

Wazir ’All Khan, 156. 

Weeds, 55. 

Weights and measures, 127, 


Wells, 38, 

Wharves, 122. 

Wheat, 47. 

White, Mr., Iteport on the Census of 1881, 69, 
62, 

Wild animals, 30. 

Wild fowl, 30. 

Wood lauds, 16. 

Wroughtuu, Colonel, 139. 

z. 


Zamfnduras, 90. 
Zuuardars, 66. 
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Note . — In the text, to avoid eccexstve correction of proof/, the rule observed in former volumes, 
of omitting geiientlli/, the mai li for a final long vo cel in vernacular names of persons and places, 
has been followed. It is the exception for ii final oowil in such names to ho short ; but, to remove 
any uncertainty, the marks for all long vouels have been added in this Index, and the reader's indul- 
gence IS asked for their frequent omission in the text. 


A. 

AMlmt Eai, 41. 

’.Abiliiilah, Shekh, 94, 121. 

’AbJulpur. village, 1"G. 

Adm'iuBtrative subdivisions, 2. 

Afgiian colonics, 48 
Afghans, expelled by Babur, 94. 

Agricultural population, couuition of, 71. 
jftn-i- tikbari. 4, 23, fl-5. 

Akbar’s revenue comp.tred with present 
revenue demand, 00. 

’All Kuli Khdn, 94, 140. 

Allahabad, treaty of 95. 

Alluvion and diluvion, 12. 

Aniheret, Lord, 1:18. 

Animals, wild and domestic, 17. 

Antiquities, of tlhazipur city, 120; of Saiy- 
yidpur, 139 

Aonrihar, village, 54, 100. 

Archffiology, 61. 

Area, of the district, 2, 4, 61. 

Atar of roses, manufacture of, 83, 121. 

Ausan Sinh, 136. 

B. 

Babar, 94. 

Babiis of Kurishar, 69. 

Eahadurganj, town, 106. 

Baharlab.id, parganah, 3, 107 ; village, 109. 
Bais, Kajputs, 42, 1U8, 

Banids, 45. 

Barah, village, 109. 

Baraich, parganah, 3. 116. 

Bargaiyan Rajputs, 42, 

Barhanpur, village, 109. 

Barley, 19. 

Barlow, Mr. Robert, 100, 109, 137. 

Barron, Major, B.S.C., 2, footnote. 

Barton, Mr. James, 69. 

Barwin, village, 110, 

Basset, Mr., 97. 

Bax, Mr., 102, 103. 

Baxar battle of, 95. 

Beg, Sutlierland and Co., Messrs., 21. 
Belhabans, parganah, 3. 

Bemwar Bhuiuhars, 44. 

Benares, establishment of opium agency at, 

23 ; administrative divisions of the agency, 

24 ; raja of, 95, 107. 


Bench mar!-:.“, 6. 

L’erJ liam B,.cd t. 107, lOS. 

Bsiitinck, L rd Willi. im, 138. 

Besii, river, 1 1 . 

1 Ouibir Kills, village, 110. 

B '.aiit'ub', river tl. 

Hbiirauli uaag.Uir, village, 110, 

Bbais, 40. 

Biiimapar, village, 107. 
l.’liitari parganah. 3 ; village, 51, 110. 
Bbuiii''ii:s, 42 ; tiadition ot, 91. 
Bir.ioli, villugr, 55. 

B rd, Mr. H. M., 138. 

Birds, 1 7. 

B rno, village, 110. 

Birpur, village, 55, 110, 
i'lnv.ir ll.ljp its. 40. 

\ BLa i.bhar Paudit, 107, 103. 

I h’ogiia, village, 1 1 1, 
j Boundaries, of the district, 2. 

I Br.'huii ^aludj, 12 J. 

\ Brill i.ans, Ss. 

I Building materials, 33. 

Bush, Major, 101. 

c. 

Caine, Mr. G. W., 21, 8o. 

: Census of 1881, 34. 

I t bait Sinb. 96. 97 
i Ciiartres. Eusigu, 19. 
j Chaunsl, parganah, 3. 

I Ch’tial Satiin, .55, 94, 118. 
j Cbristi.rnUy, 57. 

I Civil jurio'iiotion, 4. 

I Civil station, 122. 

I Climate, 16. • 

I Clothiug, 56. 
j Commua catinr.B, 13. 

I Cornwallis mouument, 122. 

, C ittOQ, 19. 

' Crops, 18. 

; Cunibrrlege, Colonel, 103. 

Cnun:ngham, General, 51. 

Customs, 56. 

D. 

Deokinandau, 69. 

Dcoaarain biuh, 138. 
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Derotees, 48. 

Dewal, Tillage, 111. 

Dhanapur, village, 111. 

Dharni, village, 1 1 1. 

Dliima, parganah, 111. 

Dikhit Kiijputs, 39, 141. 

DildaiDag ar, village, 112, 145. 

Dispensaiy, at Ghazipu'-, 118. 

Distances, table of, 15. 

Di.5trict leceipts and expenditure, 80. 

District staff, 5. 

Dodbs, 8. 

Donwar Bhuinhars, 44. 

Douwar Kajputs, 42. 

Douglas, Brigadier, 103. 

Droughts, 31. 

Dcmraon. mahiir.aja of, 44. 

Dnncan, Mr. Jonathan, 62, 98, 100, 108 , 112, 
113. 

E. 

East Indian railway, 13, 145. 

Eaton, Captain, 97. 

Education, 58. 

Emigration, 50. 

Encamping-grounds, 14. 

Excise, 88. 

Exports, 72. 

F. 

Ea-Uian, 90. 

Fairs, 84. 

Famines, 31. 

Fazl ’AH, 95. 

Fiscal history, 61. 

Fish, 17. 

Food, 56. 

Forest near Sohwal, 146. 

Forts, 55, 94. 

Fowke, Mr., 97. 

G. 

Gadh, raja, 117. 

Gaharwar Rajputs, 39. 

Gahmar, village, 1 1 2, 145. 

Gang-robberies, luo. 

Ganges, sandy new formation of, 8. 

Gangi, river, 10. 

Garha, parganah, 4, 113. 

Ganri Prasad biuh, 69. 

Gautam RSjputs, 40. 

General appearances of the district, 5. 
Gericau Lutheran Mission, 57. 

Ghauspur, village, 65, 1 14. 

Ghazipur, sarkar, 3, 94 ; tahsil, 114; parganah, 
3, 1 15 ; city, 100, 1 16. 

Ghazipur stud, the, 122. 

Gilchrist, Dr , 19. 

Girdlestone, Mr., quoted, 31. 

Gondanr, village, 124, 

Graham, Mr., 97, 136. 

Giegory, Mr. G. M., 73 footnote. 

Gumti, river, 12. 


I 

I Hai.dar ’Aii, 97. 

I Harnar»in, 13S 
H:ir-,hankar Prasad, 69. 

! Hastings Warren, 96, 97, 98, 107. 

Heights. 5. 

Ilin lus by castes, 37. 

IHngot .r, village, 55, 124. 

History. 89 

Hoiue. Mr C. CS.. 51. 

Hous'-tax towns, 87. 

Houses, 50 

Hwen Thsang, 90 ; account of Ghatipnr by, 139. 

I. 

Imports, 72. 

Income tax, 87. 

In .igo, 19. 84. 

Infanticide, 60. 

Inf'raiilies, recorded in 1881 census, 37. 
interest, 85. 

Irrigation, '12, 30. 

J. 

Jdgtr, 107, 136. 

Jail. 01 . 

Jalalabad, village, 124. 

Jaunpur kingdom, Ghiiz'pur a part of, 93. 
Josepli, Mr. G J., 33 footnote, 

Ju dcial statistic^., 89. 

K. 

Kak^n Eajput?, 40, 141. 

Kankar^ 7, 33. 

Kaiah'ia, Tillage, I24. 

Karail 80 il» 112. 

Kariunasd river, 12, 144. 

Karaodah, parganah, 124 ; village, 125, 
Ivnimuddinpur, village, 125. 

Kanyat Pali, parganah, 3. 

Karon, vUiago, 126 
Kisiwar IJhuiuhurs, 45. 

Kasimabad, village. 9.>, 126. 

Kdzi family of Yu-sufp'ir, 69. 

Kazipur Shiraz, town, 126 
Kfiitir~Ahwah-i~ Khahiiky 121. 

Kbalispur, village, t2C, 

Khan Zaman, 4, 146. 

Khdnpur, parga iah, 3, 126 ; village, 127. 

Kinwar Kiiuinliars, 43. 

Koraut idiii, tahsil, 127; village, 128, 

Kot^^ 65. 

Kunwar Sinh, 102 . 

Kusi, village, I 28 . 

L. 

Lakes, 12. 

Land-revenue, 4. 

Language, 58. 

Latbia, village, 45. 
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Leading families, 69. 

License tax, b7. 

Litera ure, 58. 

Local rates and self-government, 86. 
Lucknow, treaty of, UO. 

Luihington, Sit Henry, 138. 

M. 

Mahaich, parganah, 128. 

Maharwar llajputs, 40. 

Mahend, village, 129. 

Mahip Narain, 96, 98. 

Mainpur, village, 129. 

Malik Bahir, l4l. 

Malik Mardan, 141. 

Mandhata. 45. 

Mangai, river, 11. 

Manl Go-ain’s mela, 84. 

Maniar, 96. 

Mansa Itam, 94. 

Maunfactures, 73, 121. 

Manure, 30. 

Mardali, village, 129. 

Markets, 84. 

Mas’ud, 117. 

Matthews, Mr , 101. 

Maxwell, Lieutenant W., 64. 

Me.isu'es, 85. 

Medical charges, 89. 

Mill, Dr , 53. 

Mirzapui, village, 130. 

Money-lending, 85. 

Morphia, 78. 

Muhallas of Ghazipflr city, 119. 

Muhammad Ajmal Chaudhti, 147. 
Muhamiiiadabad ; parganah, 130; town, 131. 
Muhammadan colonization, 194. 
Muhammadans, 43. 

Municipality, 87, 121. 

MuDsifis, 4. 

Mutiny of 1857-68, 100. 

N. 

Nandganj, village, 131. 

Narayanpur, village, 53, 131. 

Narcotin, 78. 

Karhi. village, 44, 131. 

Nari I'achdeora, village, 132. 

Kasir Khan Lohani, 93. 

Nauli or Nawal, village, 132. 

Neave, Mr., 63, 110, 145. 

Newspapers, 121. 

_ Nonahra, village, 132. 

o. 

Occupations, 49. 

Oldham, Dr. W., 51, 90, 97, 99. 

Opium, 23, 73, 119. 

Orphanage, 57. 

P. 

Pachokhar, village, 132. 

Pachotar, parganah, 13, 132. 


Pahladpur, village, 54, 133. 

Faiiclidir‘ls, 56. 

Parsa, village, 131. 

Physical teaturcs, 5. 

Pitce-eoo.L, tr de in, 84. 121. 

Pipra Kalan, village, 133. 

I'olice. 4, 60. 

Pophara, Major, 98. 

!’■ ppy. 25. 75. 

Population 4, 34. 

Post-offices, 59. 

Prices, 85. 

R. 

I'aghubans Eajputs, 42. 
liaikos, tir., 1 1 3, 116. 

Hnilivays, 13. 
llaiiway-bonie traffic, 72. 

R I infall. 16. 

Raj.ipiir, village, 133. 

Rajputs, 33, 9 1 . 

Rato Rai, 141 
Haviues, 13. 

Registration, 88. 
fteh, 7 

Religion, 57. 

Rent, 61, 68. 
l-eotipur, 4 illage, 134. 

Rest-houses, 14. 

Revenue, 61, 65. 

Rice, 8. 

Rider, Mr. Jacob, 137. 

River-borue traffic, 72. 

Rivers, 8. 

Roads, 13. 

Rose cultivation, 30. 

Rose-water, minufacture of, 82. 

Houtle lge, Mr., 137. 

Rustam ’Ali, 94. 

s. 

Sa’adat Khan, 94. 

8al>iia Kalan, village, 134. 

Isailat, town, 134, 136. 

Sa.li, 141. 

bakarwar Bhuinhars, 44. 

Sakarwar Rajputs, 41. 

SalniOQ, Mr W.O., 108. 
bambhu Narayau, raja, 69. 

Sanitary condition ot Ghazipur city, 120. 
Sanitary st iti-tics ot tlie district, 69. 
SarbuUmd Khiin, viceioy of Behar, 94. 

Sar ju, river, 1 1 . 

Sauram, village, 134. 

Sa yyidpur, tahsil, 134 ; parganah, 3, 107, 127, 
135 ; town, 53, 136, 139. 

Scarcities, 31. 

School statistics, 58. 

Sengar Rajputs, 39. 

Secrai, village, 140. 

Shadiabad, parganah, 3, 4, 140 ; village, 141. 
Shekhanpur. village, 142. 

Sheonataiu Siuh, 137. 
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Sher Shah, 94. 

Sherpur, village, 142. 

Sherring, Mr M. A., 51, 91. 

Sikhari, village, 142. 

Siladitya, raja of Ujaia, 140. 

Societies, 121. 

Sohaon, village, 142. 

Sohwal, village, 142, 145. 

Soils, 6. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 84, 121, 

Sugarcane, 19. 

Sukalbaus Eajpnts, 42. 

Surajbins Hajputs, 42. 

Survey, of 1839-41, 64 ; recent, begun in 1879, 
67. 

T. 

Taliikas, 70. 

Tari. vill.age, 143. 

Taylor, Mr K., 101. 

Telegraph, 60. 

Tenan'-riglit, 68 

Tenures, proprietary, 70 ; cultivating. Hid. 
Tobacco. 21, 8i', 122 . 

Towns and village.s fiO. 

Trade, 71, 115, l 2 l. 

Trees, 18. 

Treves, Mr., 63, 129, 133, i4l, 144. 
Trigonometrical survey stations, 6. 


u. 

Udanti, stream, 107, 

Usia, village, 143. 

V. 

Vaccination, 89, 

Vakd-i-’Alam, 121. 

Vegetable kingdom, 18. 

Villages and towns, 50. 

w. 

Wa'TGa, S4. 

Weights. 85, 

Wellfl, 30, 

Wheat, 19. 

Y. 

Yusufpur, town, see Kdztpur Shiraz. 

z. 

Zahurabad, parg.anab, 143. 

Zaburgaiij village, 54. 

Zamaniah, tahsil, 144; parganab, 4, 144 
town, 1 )0, 145, 146. 

Zangipur, village, 147. 

Zicmani), Kevcrend W., 57. 
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Note — In th^ Uxi^ to avoid eicesstve correction of proofs, the rule observel informer volumes 
of omitting, generally, the mark for a final long vowel in lernncnlar names of persons and places has 
been followed. It is the exception fur a final vowel in such names to be short ; but, to remove any 
uncertainty, the marks for all long vowels have been added in this Index. 


A. 

’Abdullah Khan, Shaikh, 5. 

Adhkattia, U.) 

Administrative subJivision?, 3 j changes in, 
ibid. 

Agraull viliage, 80. 

Agricaltuie, 19. 

Ain-i-Akbati, 3. 

Aia-ud-din Abu’i Muzallar Husain Shah, 113. 
Aiienations, 52. 

Alluvion, 9. 

Alm .ra, Rajputs of 27. 

Anthaian Rajputs, 35, 

Anjorpur, village, 80. 

Ardzi English, tenure, 04. 

Aich®ology. 41. 

Area of the diati ict, 2, 3, 48. 

Arkis, 128. 

At ir of roses, 66. 

Atliila, village, 80. 

Atiths, 44. 

A’zam Khan, 75, 113. 

Azimabad (Patna), 112, 137. 

B. 

B.ibar, emperor, 73. 

B.ighaunch, village, 81. 

Balieri or Bahera, stream, 13. 

Bahura, village, 81. 

B iiria, village, 81. 

Bdria Pandes’ estates, 58. 

Eais Rijputs, 32, 7.3. 

Balileo Bakhsh, R.ii, deputy collector, 103, 115. 
Ballia, talisi'l, 82 ; pargauah, 83; town, 87. 
Bdlia Institute, 45, 90. 

Balupur, village, 91. 

Balwant Sinh, 5, 29, 77. 

Baiiias, 27. 3.5. 

Biusdili, talisil, 92 ; tappa, 111 ; toivn, 42, 93. 
Biiiisthauri, village, 94. 

Barog.aon, village in pargmah KhariJ, 94. 
Barag ’on, village iu parganah Koitacliit, 94. 
Barahia Rijputs, 32. 

Ba-antpiir, village, 95. 

Idalia, 65. 

Bax, Mr , 78. 

Belthra, hamlet, 140. 

Bhadaou, parganah, 95. 

BhigwanMuh 104 

Bhalsand or Hharsand, village, 97. 

Bharadwjj, 97. 


Blmrs, 18. 72. 
iltiika Shill, 43. 

I liikashahis, 33, 42, 43. 

Bhirugiaram, temple of, 88. 

Bhi lauith, kanuugo, description of the Bhiki- 
shahi sect, 43. 

Bhopat Deo, 29. 

Bhuilial Deo, 30, 83, 105. 

Bhu.nhars 27, 35. 

Blgahi, village, 97. 

IHoha, 64. 

Bihia, village, 14. 

Bir Thakuv, 103. 

Birxvar Raj[iUts, 32. 

Eisen R jputs, 33. 

Elochmanu, Mr.. 75. 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 
liiahm.ius, 27. 

BiiJgi-s, 15. 

British administration, effect of, on village 
commurdties, 57. 

Building mater ials, 23. 

Buildings, religions, 40, 

1 Burhi, stream, 13. 

c. 

Castes, 27, 36, 37. 

Cattle market, 17. 

I Census of 1881, 24. 

! Chakia, vill rge, 97. 

Chakkt, 132. 

Chaks, 27. 

Chau lei Rajputs, 35. 

Chaudpitr, village in parganah Doiba, 97. 
Chriiulpur. village iu paigauah Kharid, 98. 
Chan Ira got. 29. 

Chaiaiulii, village, 98. 

< harkhaend. tappa. 111. 

Ch luh.ln Rajputs, 35. 

' fherus, 72. 

I Clili.iti, village, 98. 

C'rilkahar, village, 99. 
t hit, 'a uka, 62. 

Chit Eirozpnr, village, 99. 

Christians by race, 25. 

Climate, 16. 

Cloth, country. 63. 

Commimicuions, 14. 

Criu.e st.rtistics, 47. 

Crops, 18. 

Cu'tivalinn, 22. 

Customs, 4 '. 
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D. 

Dacosta, Mr , 66. 

Dailri lair, 91. 

Dah of Mundiari, 14. 

Daratini, tawn, 74. 

Drbi Bhagat 141. 

Deokinandan Siah, 77, 94. 

Devotees, 38. 

Dhaka, tappa of Ghazipur district, 133, note. 
Vhenkul, or lever-lift, lO. 

DJionr, 10, 

Didr.is, 7, 8, 9. 

Dispensaries, 71. 

1,'istaiicea, table of, 16. 

I'istrict stalf, 6. 

Doaba, parganah, 100. 

JJo-fasll area, 19. 

Doinestic cattle, 17. 

Donwar Kajputs, 32. 

Douglas, Mr , 78. 

Dnbliand, village, 103. 

Duhabahra, village, 1 03. 

Dumraon, village, 14 ; maharaja of, 30, 55, 63. 
Dumri, village, 103. 

Duncan, Mr., 85, 95, 117. 

Dntjanpur, village, 104. 

Dusadhs, 36. 

E. 

East Indian Railway, 14. 

Education, 45, 90. 

Emigration, S9. 

Excise. 70. 

Expenditure and receipts of district, 69. 

F. 

Fairs, 68, 91. 

Famines, 22. 

Eazal ’Ali, 77. 

Ferries, 16, 16 . 

Field, Mr. Justice, 77. 

Fiscal history, 48. 

Fish, 12, 17. 

Torts, 42. 

Fowke, Mr , 30. 

G. 

Gadh, raja, 33. 

Gaighat, village, 104. 

Game, 17 
trangbardry 132. 

Ganges, river, 7, 13. 

Ganwadh, 63, 65, 86. 

Gathwal, Kajputs of, 27. 

Garwar, village, 4, 104. 

Gharauti, village, 16. 

Ghazanfarabad, 74 
Gogra, river, 7, 10 , is. 

Gopalnagar, village, 105. 


Gorail, term explained, 47. 

Gosain, 44. 

Gram, 65. 

Grant, Mr. Chas., 29 

H. 

Habitations, 40. 

Haihaibansis. 29. 
llajaiili, village, 105. 

Haldharpur, village, 105. 

Haldi, village in parganah Ballia, 106. 

Haldi village in parganah Sikaudarpiir, 106. 
H.ill, Professor Fitz Edward, 29. 

Hansnagar, 89. 

Haniimjuganj village, 12, 106. 

Harjkuath Deo, 30. 

Harihobaus Rajputs, 28, 29, 72. 

Hasiua Begiim, 57. 141. 

Hastings, Warren, 30. 

Ilavobaiis Rajputs, 84. 

Heights, 14. 

History, 72. 

Horses, 17. 

Houses, 24. 

House-tax towns, "O. 

Husain Shah Sharki, I07. 

Husainabad, village, 106. 

I. 

Ibrihimabad, village, 107. 

’Inayat Rasul, Shaikh, of Chitia Kot, 126. 

In come-tax, 70. 

Indigo, 66. 

Intauticide, 47. 

Infirmities, statistics of, 26. 

Irrigation, 13, 20 , 21. 

Ishri Bakhsb, 30, 141. 

J. 

Jagdewa, village, 107. 

Ja'jirs, commuted, 46. 

.Jail, 47. 

J ilal Bakhsh, Munsbi, 141. 

Jam, village, lo7. 

Jaunpur rule, 76. 

Jawahi, village, 108. 

Jbdoy 10 . 

Judicial statistics, 71. 

K. 

Kankar^ 93. 

Kantd Babu jagir,56. 

Karcliolia Kajputs, 82, 73. 

Kar.ammar» village, 108. 

Karoai, village, lu8. 

Katehar, ri^er, 11, 12, 13. 

Ktiihaly or jack-fruit, 18. 

Kathanra, 4 *, 109. 

Kau^ik Rijputs, 33, 

Keori, Village. t09« 
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Khajun, village, 109. 

Kliaraiili, village, lin. 

Kharid, parganah, HO; village, 112, 137- 
Khar^anila, V illage, 113. 

Kinwai' Hhulnliars, 34 
Kinwar Rajputs, 28 34. 

Kishu Kaiitli Naudi, 103. 

Kopa or Kopwa, village, 1 13. 

Kopachit parganah, 113. 

Kopachit East, 1 15. 

Kop.ichit West, 113. 

Koth village, 116. 

Kotlah, 63. 

Kotwa village, 110. 

Kunwar Sinh, 31. 

Kura, 18. 

L. 

Dikes, 14. 

I.akhnesar, pargan ah, 116. 

Xakhnesar, Dih, 111. 

Lakra, stream, I3. 

land, steady increase in value of, 53. 
Xam’-revenue, 3. 

Landholders, 59. 

Language, 41 
l.eadiug families, 54. 

License-tax. 70 
Lilkar, village, 12l. 

Literature, 45. 

Local rates and self-government, 70. 
Lobtamia Rajputs, 85, 102. 

Lowlands, 6, 7. 

M. 

JHadhubani, village, 121. 

A' ahat w ar, tappa, 117; town, 130. 
Mahini, 29. 

Mahipa Clierd, 42, 93, 1 14. 

Slahipnarain Sinh, raja, 5, 77. 

Mairitar, village, 121. 

M ijhawa or Machhua Tal, village, 121. 
Ma'lahs, 17. 

31 tnda 65. 

Alaniar, tappa, 112; town, 122. 

Man-ta Riim. 4, 

Manufactures, 66, 90. 

Maikets, 68. 

Masuma Bibi, 57, 58. 

Manji Bibi, 57. 

Measures, 69. 

Medical charges, 71. 

Alidha, village, 123. 

Mineral kingdom, 23. 

Montgomery, Air. R., 96, 135. 

Alo^ques, 41. 

Alounds, 41. 

Murli Cbliapra, village, 123. 

3IuhaUas of Ballia tOAU, S9. 

Aluhamm.ad Sb.ih, 76. 

Mnhammadabad, town, 16. 
Muhammadans, 38. 


Municip ility, 70, 91. 

Muusifi'>\ 3 , 

Murt.iza Khan, 4, 76. 

Alutiny of 1857-58, 78. 

N. 

Nagpura, village, 123. 

Nagra, village, 12S. 

Nngwa. village, 124. 

Na'aniu Uajputs, 33. 

Natli Biba. 41, 42. 

Naufanga village, 124, 

Navig ifion, 1 4. 

Nikiinibh Kajpiits, 34, 

Nusrat iSlidh, 76. 

O. 

Ocenpa'ions, 38. 
till-, C's-tntial, 66. 

Oilseeds, 65 

Oldham, I r., 13, 32, 120. 

Op'um, 66. 

P. 

Pakka kot, ruins at, 41, 114. 

I’akri, village, 124. 

P.ilmyra tree, 18 , 

I'andopur, village, 124 
Pardhsnpur, mart of, 128. 

I'arsh.l.l Narain Thakur, 30. 

I’arsram fiir, 122. 

I'harsatar, village, 124. 

I iiys o il features, 6. 

I’ipr uli Ashrafpur, village, 126. 
Police, 46 

Pol cc juri'iliction, 3. 

Pouwar Rajputs, 30. 

Poppy, 19. 

Population, 3, 24. 

Porter. Mr, 1 19. 

Post office, 46. 

Prices, 68 
I'rvbyii, Air. 78. 

Pubiic instruction, 45. 

Pur, village, 126 . 

Q. 

Quarters of Ballia town, 89. 

E. 

Baiba Parshad Sinh, maharaja, 31 , 55. 
Raphuiiandan Ptasad Pande, 58. 
Baghumithpur, village, 14. 

Eaikes, Air., 85, 91, 102, 112. 

Riinfall, 16 . 

Rajagaon, village, 1 10. 

Rajputs, 27; traditions of, 28. 

Rakis or Arkis, 128. 

Raindeo Ji, Bahadur, 97. 
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Rinipur, Tillage, 186. 

Ha.'-ri, tiihail, i86; town, 15, 127. 

Hal oi, lake. all. 

liataur or Hatsand, village, 189. 
lUceip H ami e.vpeuditure, UD. 

Heg'a iatioa, 71. 
lieh, 23 . 
lieligion, 45. 

Kent. 48, 64. 

Heoti, tappa. Ill ; town, 129. 
lieoli Tal, 14. 

Kevenue, 48. 

Hice, 65. 

Hivera, 13. 

IkO'iila. 16. 

lioberta, Mr D. T., 3, fitntmolt, 

Heliiu.-<on. Mr A., 3, fmttnuU. 

Hoata 11 ’All Khan, 4, 7T. 

s. 

Sa’adat Khi'm, 4, 76, 77. 

Bahatwiir. tuppa, 1 12 ; town, 130. 

65, 67. 

Nulti'Ctre, Cd. 

Kiini Suh r.iji. 55. 

Kanitary (•taiistiC'. 72. 

Sataninai, maUatiini ol Kasim baziir, Ben- 
gal, 56. 

S.iriyii. villuge, 131. 

S«urju river, 1.5. 

Sa'JuhnAr, 132. 

Harkirs, 4. 

Suit iiiomimcnts, 41. 

^chllOl statistic-, 45 
bcbools, tarsili, 46 
Hengar l{'.ijl)ili 8 . 31, 72. 

Scr, Tillage. 131. 

Seitlement, rev sioii of. in 1637-41, 49. 
Shaluiiiiat ’All Kliiiii of Maiijni, lot. 
Nhakesp<ar, Mr '..quoted, lol. 
tshaiikiir. I'amrit, 1 IS. 
t>li:iri’at ull.di Khali. 86, 13.6. 

Shellac. 65. 

Shcopiir.iiar, village, 131. 

Mkan.hir Lodi, 71 

Sikaiidarimr, parcanali, 132; town, 136. 
Sikaiidarp r Last, i.57. 

Sikandarp ir West, 133, note, 137. 

Siladity I, raj 1 , U. 

Siaotar, village, 137. 

St will Til age, 138. 
fii’far, 12. 

Snake.s, 17 . 

Soiib-ar-a, village, 1.38, 

Sonpur fair, 17. 

nwini, village, 138. 
uwini, jiijir, 57. 80. 

Srinagar, village, 138. 

Spices, 65. 

Stamps, 71. 

Subas, 4 

Sudisht Qoshiin, 116. 

Sugar, 65, 66, 


Sugarcane, 19. 

Siikliimia. village. 1.39. 

Siiknl Chhapra. village, 104. 

Sult-'nipiir, Tillage, 139 . 

Siiralia, lake, 10 , 11, 12, 93. 

Surat Chetu, raja, 13, 93. 

T. 

Tuluka??. 5. 

Tanks, 42. 

Tappaa 6. 

18. 

Tari Burae^ion. village, 139. 

TusuUluk Husain, 57. 
ielegrapli. ^G. 

Ttu;mts privileged, position of, 59. 
TVn'^araha, stream, 13 

Ttiiuits, comp icated. in parganah Ii<akhncsar, 
OO; in pargau.ih Kofiaeiut. 62. 

T< nures. caltivatiug, 63; of the soil, 58. 

'! etiha li Ijptits, 35 
Thoina-on, Mr , 1 35. 

'ilka 1> uri, village, 1.39- 

and viU.igts, 24, 40. 

Trade, C5, 90. 

Tref-i. i8. 

Tiigono nciricil surve-y stations, 14. 

Turtipar, town, 140. 

u. 

IT-hinn, villngp, 140. 

Vj >in Kajpnts. Mo. 

I’mrnurs rnuh'.iKtiy 74. 

Uplands, _G, li. 

; V. 

Vaccination, 72. 

Vuiudian, Mr, 2), 96, 135. 

Vtgoli.h’e kingtlom, 18. 

Villaifts and towns, 24,40. 

Vital statistics, 72. 

i w. 

i Wages, 68. 

Waina, vdlage. 42. 141. 

Water-level, depth of, 21. 

Wedd. rburu, Mr., 78, 135. 

Weiglits, G9. 

Wells. 21. 

: Whatvts C5. 

, Wheat. 65 
Whiteway, Mr., 75. 

Wild blasts, » 7, 

\ VYoodlunds, ll. 


( Zahiirabad, parganah ol Gh^ipur district, 133, 
: note. 

i Ziri. Cherii chief, 42. 

I Zirsbssti, Titlsge, 141. 
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